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preface; 

MANY  jieWlions  ef  cxr^Jlent  matter  have  been  mnde  for  the 
hi'iipfit  ol' y«.un!(  poisons.  I't'rformnnccs  of  this  kiiul  are  ol 
■o  ^^leat  nt.-r'ty/thut  iVrs!)  j)ro<!uctions  ;i  thoiii.  and  new  <-itteini>ta 
to  improve  thp  youiit:  uiiiid,  will  scarcely  be  deeimMl  supei  tltious. 
if  Jlie  writer  iniike  hi«  coiupilutiou  instructive  autl  iiUfresliiig,  aiiij 
lulliclf  ntly  di.s»i-.ict  froiu  olliers. 

The  pivseiil  work,  as  {]w  title  expresses,  .Tims  at  the  .".ttainineiit 
ofllinn;  nhjixts  :  to  improve  youiJi  in  the  art  of  nradiiij;;- ;  to  ineli- 
urate  their  la)igiiaj:e  ami  seiitimeiits  ;  and  to  inculcate  fconie  of  the 
iMost  i:nportaiU  principles  of  piety  and  virtue. 

The  pieces  .selecte«l.  not  only  j;ive  e.xerci.se  to  a  great  variety  of 
emotion.*?,  and  tlie  rorre-spondeni  tones  antl  varintion?  of  voice,  hut 
Contain  sentencrs  ami  jneinbers  of  sentences,  wliich  are  div(Msified» 
proportioned,  and  jiointed  with  accuracy.  Kxerciseis  ■)f  thi.s  nt.- 
tuie  are,  it  is  presumed,  well  calculated  to  teach  youJli  to  read 
with  propr5<  ty  anil  efiect  A  selection  of  sentences,  in  vvliich  vari- 
ety and  proj)ortion,  with  exact  punctuation,  have  bien  carelully 
or>serve<i,  in  all  their  parts  as  well  as  with  respect  to  one  another, 
i%ill  prohahiy  Jiave  a  much  greater  effect,  in  properly  teachin£^  the 
a!  tof  readini;,  than  i.s  coininonly  imagined.  In  such  consti  uclions, 
every  thiuf^  is  accom:nodate»l  \o  the  understanding  ami  the  voice  ; 
and  tlie  Common  dillicidlies  in  learning  to  read  well  are  iihviated. 
When  the  learner  »:as  acquned  a  habit  of  readin;;  such  sentences, 
with  justn-'ss  and  facility,  he  will  readily  apply  that  hahit,  and  the 
juiprovem  Mits  he  has  made,  to  sentences  more  complicated  and 
irretrular,  aiid  <.>f  a  construction  entirely  diiVerent. 

'Jhe  lar,guage  of  tlie  ]>ieces  chosen  lor  this  collection  has  been 
carefully  regar«led.  Purity,  projjriety,  jicrspicuity,  and,  in  many 
histauces,  eieijance  of  <iiclion,  distinguish  thezri.  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  iiie  works  of  the  most  correct  and  elegant  writers. 
From  the  sources  whence  the  sentiments  are  drawn,  the  reader 
may  expect  to  timl  thtm  C(umecte<l  and  rei^^ular,  sutlicieniiy  im- 
portant and  impressive,  and  divested  of  eveiy  thing  that  is  either 
trite  or  eccentric.  The  freiptent  perusal  of' such  eomi>osilion  nat- 
urally tends  to  infuse  a  taste  for  this  species  of  excellence  ;  and  to 
produce  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  of  composing,  with  judgment  and 
accuracy.* 

That  this  collection  may  also  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting 
piety  and  virtue,  the  Compiler  has  introduced  nuiny  extracts,  which 

•  The  lenrner,  in  tiis  proTfress  llirongh  t!iis  volunip  ami  the  SfqiK;!  ti>  it,  will 
meet  with  nuinenius  iiisiiuices  of  i-oiiij>o»iii<in,  in  strict  coiiturriity  to  the  rules 
for  proniotiiij:;-  perspicuDUS  r.ud  elfp-.m  wriiing  coiu.iir.fd  in  the  Ap^)^•ndix  to 
tT-ie  Aiiihor's  Rrii^lish  (jraiiunar.  Uy  occijsioiiiiUy  ex.oiiiniiif:  t^.i^  tovitbninty, 
he  will  be  confirnieil  in  tlie  luiiity  oi'tliuse  rules  j  and  be  enalded  toai'ply  tUem 
Kith  ease  and  dexieriiy. 

li  is  proper  further  to  olwerve,  that  the  Header  ami  the  Sequel,  besides  teach- 
hij;  to  read  accuraiely ,  and  iiiculcuiing  many  inip(>nn;U  seuliiueiU';,  umy  be  con 
•idered  as  auxiiiarie?  to  (he  Author's  Kti^llsh  tiranimir',  as  {iracUcad  iUusUa 
tWuanTtbiF  prtuci)>l««  aud  ruin  contained  ii>  Uiat  work. 
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place  relig^ion  in  the  most  amiable  light ;  and  which  recommend  a 
ijreat  variety  of  mor-il  duties,  by  the  excellence  of  their  nature, 
and  the  happy  effects  they  produce.  These  subjects  are  exhibited 
in  a  style  and  manner  which  are  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  youth  ;  and  to  make  stronp^  and  durable  impressions  on  their 
minds* 

The  Compiler  has  been  careful  to  avoid  every  expression  and 
sentiment,  tliat  mi^ht  gratify  a  corrupt  mind,  or,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, offend  the  eye  or  car  of  innocence.  This  he  conceives  to  be 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  every  person  who  writes  for  the  benefit 
of  youth.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great  and  happy  improvement  in 
education,  if  no  writings  were  allowed  to  come  under  their  notice, 
but  such  as  are  periectly  innocent ;  and  if  on  all  proper  occasions, 
they  were  encouraged  to  peruse  those  which  tend  to  inspire  a  due 
reverence  for  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence  of  vice,  as  well  as  to  ani- 
mate them  with  sentiments  of  piety  and  goodness.  Such  impres- 
sions deeply  engraven  on  their  minds,  and  connected  with  all  their 
irtainntenis,  could  scarcely  fail  of  attending  the»n  through  life, 
and  <jf  producing  a  solidity  of  principle  and  character,  that  would 
»♦«  able  to  resist  the  danger  arising  from  future  intercourse  with 
iiiti  world. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  grave  and  serious 
parts  of  his  collection,  by  the  occasional  admission  of  pieces  which 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct,  (f,  however,  anv  of  his  readers  should 
ib'ink  it  contains  too  great  a  j)roportion  ol'  the  former,  it  may  be 
mane  aj)ology  to  observe,  that  in  the  existing  publications  design- 
ed for  tlie  pe«  usal  of  young  persons,  the  {)reponderance  is  greatly 
mi  the  side  of  gay  and  amusing  productions.  Too  much  atten- 
ikiii  may  be  paid  to  this  medium  of  improvement.  Wlien  the 
iKiajanation,  of  youth  especiafy,  is  much  entertained,  the  sober  dic- 
fjldes  of  the  understanding  are  regarded  with  indifference  ;  and 
1^  iuduenoe  of  good  afftctioi-.s  is  either  feeble,  or  transient.  A 
•iWMterate  use  of  such  entertaihment  seeins  therefoie  requisite, 
•rt  Jilloril  proper  scope  for  the  operations  ol'  the  understanding-  and 
•m»  heart. 

'^1»e  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  Compiler  has  been  solicitous 
w>  recommend  to  young  persons,  the  perusal  of  the  sacred  Scrip 
lares,  by  interspersing-  through  his  work  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  interesting  passages  of  tho?e  invaluable  writings.  To  ex- 
cite an  ea-rly  taste  and  veneration  for  this  great  rule  of  life,  is  a 
pohit  of  so  high  importance,  as  to  warrant  the  attem])t  to  promote 
it  on  every  proper  occasion. 

To  improve  the  young  mind,  and  to  afford  some  assistance  to 
tutors*,  in  the  arduous  and  important  work  of  education,  were  the 
motives  which  led  to  this  production.  If  the  Author  should  be  sa 
successful  as  to  accomplish  these  end.s,  even  in  a  small  degree,  he 
will  think  that  his  time  and  pains  have  been  well  employed,  and 
will  deem  himself  amply  rewarded. 

"  In  sorot;  of  the  pieces,  the  Compiler  bas  made  a  few  altcraUoJiSjCbiefly  *»r- 
hai,io  aLtia.pt  them  the  better  to  the  design  of  kis  work, 
(a  4) 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

fJlHE  nuthor  cf  the  application  of  the  Inflections,  he.  to  the 
-■-  collsjoion  of  rejKHnsr  J«;ssons  in  Murray's  English  Reader, 
'.•as,  witli  1  uiiiy  others  oi"  hb  profcfjsioa.  bovue  testimony  to  the 
,;xcellency  (  f  tiiaf  work,  by  snaking  it  an  ahnost  exclusive  readuig 
took  in  his  icliool  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Indeed,  public  taste 
has  detcrmii  ed  the  merits  of  the  English  Reader,  by  pronouncing 
it  the  best  w.rk  ol' the  kind  now  in  use.  JNo  reading-  book  in  the 
l^nglish  Eanj  uage,  has  a  more  unlimited  circulation,  or  has  done 
more  to  ailva.  ice  tjie  art  of  reading.  Tlie  writer,  however,  always 
.■upposed  tlio  • /ork  imperfcict  ;  in  as  much  as  iMr,  Murray's  stric- 
lureson  corret  t  reading  are  too  abstruse  and  difticult  for  the  gene- 
rality of  pupils  ;  and  none  of  his  principles  applied  to  practice  ; 
they  therefore  remained  as  mere  inoj)erative  precepts,  wiihout  the 
force  of  exam^'les.  The  subscriber  has  endeavoured  to  remedy 
this  defect  in  th  work,  by  a])plying  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  elocution,  by  sensible  characters,  to  most  of  the  pieces  in  the 
collection  ;  and  fe  has  also  furnished  a  Key,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupil,  exh!l)itin£;  those  principles,  by  rules  and  examples,  and  il- 
lustrating the  mai  ner  of  applying  them  to  j)ractice.  The  learner, 
by  consulting  this  Key,  will  soon  be  enabled  to  extend  the  princi- 
ples to  general  reaiing  ; — for  this  purpose,  Jet  him,  in  the  outset, 
compare  liis  intended  lesson  with  the  rules  and  examples  furnished 
in  the  Key,  and  with  a  pencil,  make  the  requisite  characiers  ;  this 
exercise  will  soon  make  him  master  of  tlie  principles,  and  the 
mode  of  applying  them.  These  principles  will  enable  him  to  impart  to 
his  reading,  the  greatest  precision,  harmony,  force  and  variety, 
and  give  a  finishing  [  .disii  to  his   style  of  delivery. 

The  work  has  now  received  its  utmost  perfection,  and  wr  trs 
the  sta.np  of  its  highest  excellence.  iSir.  Murray's  selections 
have  been  kept  entire,  and  Ids  order  of  arrangemer.t  scrupulously 
preserved  ;  f.r  in  these  resj>ects  no  writer  could  have  been  more 
forimiate.  The  book  is,  in  short,  what  it  always  has  been,  the 
English  R'^ader,  with  the  add'tlon  of  the  principles  of  Elocution, 
dictating  the  precise  manner  of  rending  its  contents.  It  is  there- 
fore humbly  but  cor.fidenlly  submittt  d  to  the  favour  of  a  discrinj- 
natiag  oublic,  by  that  public's  devoted  servant, 

M.  R.  BARTLETT 
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A  KEY, 

Exhihilinsr  the  manner  ofappliiinp  Ihr  pnnriple.^  q/'Inflf  Ptioni 
and  KiMnlijisrs  to  Iht  pro  nun  cin  I  ion  of  wiillen  tanguugt, 
ivUli  lilt  dtjhidixMi  of  Ihosb  Icrms. 


INFLECTIOxXS. 


TlIK  innfctmns  of  the  voice  nre  thosR  peculiar  sliclb 
\v|ii,-h  it  takes  o;i  }>r<))U)ii!RMii;;  a  sJiimxIy  iMnpljati* 
word,  (ir  nrnkini^a  r»i'c('ssai*}'  paiisf*.  C)rilii*s«' thcrj*  arc  f.vo 
ihi'.  upu'itrJ  sliilf,  anil  tlu*  downico.rd.  Tin-  lirst  is  n'|i:i's«Mit 
L'il  liy  a  s!iiail  dash  iiu'liiiiiij:;  lotht-  rij?hl  in  an  anj^U-  ufjiliou 
4r>  «lf;^n'fs,  thus  '  ;  thi*.  scctmd  is  marked  by  Uic  same  diar 
acler,  inclining  lo  thclcft,  lhuii\ 

SKNTEIVCES. 

PIRKCT  i'KKIon. 

DcfinVion  and  Rule. — The  diit-tt  period  consists  of  tw 
^w.iX  n.nuhrrs,  commiMicin;;  vvilh  corn'sp(»ndinj;»tMnu'rlivr« 
eilh.M-«;xp:Tssi  d  ov  inipli«'d,  and  the  rornnr  pari  dt'pnidin^ 
on  th«'  liitli-r  {\ti'  s»-ns»i ; — al  the  <'h»se  of  the  !li>l  lh«'  risinu;  in 
llrction  is  applied,  and  at  the  cluse  of  the  latter  tl»c  falliiq 
inil«'cli;»n. 

Exit'uple. — As  Co!i;ml)ia  cxp«'cts  iitr  sons  to  be  brave',  si 
she  jiresumes  tier  daughters  will  !>«!  virtuous\ 

I.WKKTKO  I'KKIOI). 

Dcfmif  1071  and  Rule. — 'J'hi;  inveitrd  period  consists  also  o 
tu'o  };reat  intMnhns,  similarly  conue<-lril,  y»'l  making  srgsi 
as  it  proceeils  ;  it  is  also  capaole  t»i"l>(iiig  transposed  and  ren 
tiered  direct,  by  which  the  <!ependeiHe  of  the  parts  may  bi 
tested.  These  parts  adopt  the  same  inflection  that  are  adopt 
cd  in  the  direct  period. 

'Example. — At  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  obedience  to  tb 
voice  of  tb.e  pe.oplc,  the  Gein;ral  returned  his  suord  to  it 
scabbard',  because  it  was  ini»bedienct'  to  the  same  rcspecte 
voice  that  he  drew  it  at  the  aj>piea.-.h  of  war\ 

LOOSE  SF.>TK.\CK. 

DefinHion  and  Rule. — The  Itjose  sentence  consists  of  ;i  cl' 
rect  or  an  inverted  period,  with  on«' or  more  additional  mrni 
bers.  The  pen«)d  is  read  as  in  the  aliovr  examples,  ami  th 
falling  inlliu-lion  is  apjilied  t')  each  additional  member  tlia 
forms  good  sense. 

J^ampU. — A&  you  will  find  ui  tlie  Bible  all  Uie  trutlis  n^ 
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temufy  to  bebcn^red^,  ^  yoit  will  find,  al  the  s.im««  time, 

e»fry  n«a;33;try  dir«iCt'K»n  foi  l\w  pt'rriiriiianri^  of  your  iliiiy*  j 
Uiishook,  th»Mefor«,  must  tie  the  rui«M»r  ail  y<Mir  aciii«us^ ; 
and  it  will  prove  your  bi^t  friend  in  all  the  J4iuruey  pf  tife\ 

VKNUL*riMATF.  iMEMBEU. 

Ihjimtion  and  Ruk. — The  [lenuitiniat'e  member  is  the  last 
limh  or  memher  in  the  sentenve  h:it  one.  Au  thp  final  mem- 
ber lakes  the  fjiiling,  the  ])enultimate  adopts  tile  rising  inflec- 
tion. 

Example. — The  sotil,  mnsidercd  abstractly  from  its  pas- 
sions, is  ofa remissami  sedi-ntary  nature'';  slow irrits resolves, 
and  languisiiing  in  its  ex«!eution\ 

kx(;ki'tion  to  the  forkgoixg  kules. 

"Whenever  the  nieniber  of  a  sentence,  clalniiug  the  rising 
indeetion,  terminates  with  a  stronj;ly  emphatic  word,  the 
falling  iniiection  is  applietl ;  for  strong  em])hasia  always  dic- 
tates the  downward  slide  of  the  v.iiee. 

Exainple. — I  must  IJM'refore  <U'sire  the  reader  to  remem- 
ber thai,  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  those 
only  that  aiise  from  sighV" ;  and  that  1  divide  them  into  tw o 
kinds\ 

SERIES. 

D^finilioTf. — Series  implies  that  succession  of  similar  or 
opj»t)site  particulars,  or  portions  (»fa  senlenee,  whether  single 
double,  lrii)le,  or  eonipoiuul,  or  whatever  olln-r  vari^-ty  they 
may  assunn-,  whieli  h«'«pient!y  coniinence  or  close  a  couv 
pound  sentence.     Tin  m*  may  be  divided  into 

Isl,  The  Simple  Strips  ; 

2d,  Th»^  Compound  Scries  , 

Sd,  Tha  Saits  of  St rieses. 

SIMPLE  SERIES. 

Definilion. — The  simple  series  consists  of  two  or  more 
smgle  p;u-lieulars,  fullouing  earh  other  in  succession,  either 
in  conimeneing  oi  elosing  a  sentence. 

iiuLK  1. — Whi-n  the  sentence  conmiences  with  two  par- 
ticulars, the  1st  takes  the  \  and  the  2il  the;'  innection. 

I'lrample. — iManulaetun>s' and  agriculture',  give  steady  em- 
ployment to  thousaiuls  of  the  poorer  order'. 

lluLK  t. — When  the  sentence  close»  with  two  single  par- 
ticulars, the  Isl  lakes  the  ',  and  the  2d  the  '  inlb'ctioii. 

Exnmidf.. — Kxan^jile  is  generally  moi*e  ibrcible  than  pre 
cent'  or  discioline.' 

JluLK  ."3. —  \Vher  the  *ent»'nce  commenc<>s  with  three  sin* 
gle  particulars,  tiie  Itit  and  &d  lake  Lht)  \  and  Uiv  Sd  tbc '  Idk 
4ectiuQ. 

I7«i 
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Example. — ^The  head\  tlie  hp.art\  and  the  hands',  should 
he  constantly  and  actively  employed  indoina  t;ood\ 

Rule  4. — When  three  sinde  particulars  torm  the  conclu- 
ding series,  the  1st  and  3d  take  the  \  and  the  2d  the  '  mflec- 
tion. 

Example. — ^Whatever  ohscurities  involve  reli>;ious  tenets, 
the  essence  of  true  piety  consists  in  humility  \  love',  and  de- 
votion\ 

Rule  0. — When  four  single  particulars  form  the  com- 
mencing series,  tlie  1st  and  4Ui  take  the  \  and  tlie  2d  and  3d 
the 'inflection. 

Example. — Health',  peace\  fortune^  and  friends',  consti- 
tute some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  cup  of  human  hai)piness\ 

Rule  6. — W^hen  four  single  particulars  form  the  conclu- 
tiing  series,  tlie  1st  and  4tli  adopt  the ',  and  tlie  2d  and  Sd  tlie  ^ 
inflection. 

Example. — The  four  elements  into  which  the  old  philoso- 
phers classed  the  material  world,  are  fire',  watei*',  aii'',  and 
enrth\ 

Rule  7. — W^hen  the  commencini^  series  contains  a  long 
list  of  })articulars,  they  are  divided  from  the  rij'-ht,  into  peri- 
ods of  three  members  each,  and  set  off  hy  the  dash  ;  the  last 
period  may  be  read  after  Rule  3,  tlie  otliers  after  Rule  4,  and 
odd  particulars  after  Rule  1. 

Example  of  5  particulars. — Gold\  silver' — ccpper\  iron\ 
and  lead',  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  new  world\ 

Example  of  G  particulars. — The  elk\  deei*',  woir, — fox\ 
ermine^  and  martin',  abound  in  cold  elimntes\ 

Example  of  1  particulars. — The  Am<izon\ — La  Plate\  Mis- 
sisippi',  Missouri',— St.  La Avn^nce\  Oronoco',  and  Ohio',  rank 
among  the  largest  rivers  upon  the  gl«)be\ 

Example  of  8  particulars. — Cotton',  coffee', — sugar\  rum', 
molasses\ — spice',  fruits',  and  drugs',  are  imported  from  the 
West-Indies'. 

Example  of  9  particulars. — Love',  joy',  peace', — long-suf- 
fering', gentleness',  j^oodness', — faith',  meekness',  and  tem- 
perance ,  are  the  fruits  of  the  divine  spirit'. 

Example  of  10  particulars. — iMetaj»liors', — enigmas',  mot- 
tos',  parables', — fables',  dreams',  visions', — the  drama',  bur- 
lesque', and  allusion',  are  all  comprehended  in  Mr.  Locke's 
definition  of  wit'. 

Rule  5. — When  this  long  list  of  particulars  fornis  the  clo- 
sing series,  they  admit  of  the  same  aivision,  and  are  read  ac- 
cording to  Rule  4th  ;  but  odd  nvmbers  agreeably  to  Rule  1st. 

Example  of  5  varticulars. — ^The  productions  of  Brazil,  are 
gi-ain',  fruits', — aye-woods',  metals',  and  diamonds'. 
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Example  of  6  paiiiculars. — The  chief  towns  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  New- Yoik\  Philadelphia',  Baltimore^ 
— ^Boston\  Charleston',  and  New-Orleans\ 

Example  of  7  particulars. — The  Americans  exf)ort  from 
the  fertile  shores  of  their  leagued  donuon,  to  foreign  clbnes, 
a  variety  of  iumher'", — iish\  beef,  jH>rk\ — butter^  cheese' 
and  flour\    / 

Example  of  Z  particulars. — The  soul  can  exert  itself  in  many 
different  \vays ;  she  can  understand^  Avill', — imagine^  see', 
iiear\ — feel\  love',  and  froun\ 

Example  of  ^:i  particulars. — Tiie  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  love\ 
joy',  peace\ — long-sufl'ering^  genlh'uess',  g«Jodness\ — faith", 
meekness',  t<*mperance\ — against  these  there  is  no  lavA 

Example  of  \i)  particulars. — Mr.  Locke's  deiinition  of  wit 
compreiiends every  species  of  it; — as  metiiphors\ — enigmas', 
mottos',  and  parables\ — fahles\  dreams',  visions^ — the  dra- 
ma'', burles(iue',  and  allusion". 

COMPOUND  SF.RIES. 

Defnition. — Tlie  compound  series  consists  of  two  or  more 
successive  particulars,  coinj)osed  of  two  -viu-ds  or  membei's 
of  a  sentence,  \>hich  thouj:;h  not  perfectly  siraiiar,  are  sulB- 
ciently  so  to  adn»it  of  classification. 

Rule  1. — Ail  the  compound  members  which  form  tiif 
commencing  series,  take  the "  inllection,  exce[)t  the  last,  which 
takes  the  '  inflection. 

Example. — The  whole  system  of  the  intellectual  powers", 
the  chaos  and  the  creation",  and  all  therurnitui-e  of  tlu'ee 
worlds',  enter  into  the  subject  of  Milton's  Paradise  Ijix^V- 

Rule  2. — When  the  compound  members  form  the  con 
eluding  series,  they  all  adopt  the  "  infiection,  except  the  ))enul- 
timate  member,  which  takes  the'  inflection. 

Example. — Notv\itiistanding  all  the  pains  which  Cicero 
took  in  the  education  of  his  son,  he  nevertheless  rem;uned  a 
mere  blockiiead.  ISature  rendered  him  incapable  of  improv- 
ing by  all  the  rules  of  elocjuence",  the  precepts  of  philosophy\ 
his  lather's  endeavours',  and  the  most  refined  soci-ety  of 
Athens." 

EXCErTION. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  rule  is,  when  the  sen 
tence  commences  with  a  conditional  or  suppositive  phrase 
for  in  that  case  the  members  lake  the '  inflection. 

£j:rt7njt;/6:s.—  AVhatever  contributes  to  promote  the  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  of  brotherhood* 
whatever  tends  to  calm  the  ruDled  feelings,  and  regulate  th« 
passions',  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  haj^piness". 

(9a) 
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So,  vhrn  the  faithful  p»Miril  h;«J»  ilrsijm'd 
8tmi(*  bright  i<l<'ii  ortlx*  iiinst«i'\<  iniixi' ; 
^Vhi'ii  :i  lif^v  )viMi()  (^Hjis  uiinil  hi>  runiiiMnd'y 
Anil  n-july  iNa!iir<*  w./ns  iijitm  ins  IuhhV  ; 
"Wlirn  th»'  ri|M' niituns  siiririiDiid  imilr', 
Ami  swt't'tly  null  into  jii^t  slwuics  ;MMi  ii;:;lit'; 
AVhrn  mt'llowin;;  yriiis  ihrir  lull  |».-r!rriM)n  give 
And  viu'\>.  Iiuld  lij;iu»'  jnst  l)t  iiiii>  Jo  livr'; 
TIh' iri'jirli.-i'o'.is  roliuiis  ilic  l.tir  ^ii  lu'lra}'', 
And  all  ihc  !»:i^lil  <:nalion,  ladrs  .iv.ay\ 

SKiUF.S   OK   SKUIKSKS. 

Definition. — Two  m-  iuok-  sirtiplf  j>;irticul;irs,  coin?)inrd 
will/ two  or  mon*  conipou.id  i>arluMilars  and  all  united  io 
forniin;;  an  indr|H'n<lt'nl  nirnituT  nl  a  sentence,  cunsliluU 
wUA  is  teran-d  a  snus  ofserieMs. 

Gf.nkkai.  Kli.k. — When  several  componntl  memln-rs  oc 
cur,  composed  ••f.similar  or  i')»|»os'tf  iKMlH  ijjars,  ami  fonning 
o  siniple  S'TJi's,  lliev  niav  l>e  dividetl  according  to  their  na 
tMres  nili>eo;ij»letst»i- Jriplfls,  and  jn-.tnoiMierd,  «/;;«r/i/ aerord- 
inj^  to  tlnr  approjM-iate  rnl«-  oliln-  snniile  s«  lies  ;  hnl  (ill>i}!;t'lhtr 
ajj;reeal>Iy  to  tiie'nnnlHr  ofc  nnponnd  partiodars  in  the  w  hole 
period,  and  according  to  lli»i  appnipriale  nil"  of  tiiu  coat 
*)onnd  series. 

Exitmjiti:. —  Fori  am  persuaded, that  neither  life',  nortleatlr 
lor  anj^eis",  nor  prin<ipalities',  nor  powers' :  nor  things  pres- 
wi\  nor  t!nnji;s  to  «onie' ;  noi-  heigiri',  !ior  <leptlr  ;  nor  any 
(ther  creatun;',  shall  he  ahle  to  sen  irate  nic  iVom  the  love  of 


nor 
ent 

Othi:i    iM-iUiiit;  ,  nil. HI  I..-  .liMf  \\t  .-^«-ii  II. m- 

God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord\ 

THK    HAS!!. 

Gf.nkrat.  Ilur.F.. — To  thos»'  ntenihers  of  a  sentrncn  sepa- 
rated hy  tlnr  iJjtsh,  the  same  inflections  must  he  applied,  ac- 
cording to  their  nature,  as  would  he,  applied  were  the  parU 
set  ofl'hy  ;n)y  otln-r  points. 

Kxampk.—ln  general,  the  majiners  of  Mr.  Henry  were 
those  of  the  plain  Virginian  gentlem  uT — kind' — open' — can- 
did'— and  conciliating' — warm  without  insincerity' — and  po- 
lite wilhoul  pmnp' — n»iliier  chillin;:  hy  Ins  reserve' — nor  fa- 
tiguing hy  his  lotjuacily' — l)Ul  adapting  himself  w  ithout  effort 
to  tile  character  of  his  comj)any\ 

INTKKKOGATIVK   SF.NTF.NCF.S. 

Rule  1. — Those  interrogative  sentences  u  hich  arc  com- 
menced with  a  v«'rh,  always  ailopt  the'  inllection. 

Examples. — Is  justice  lame  among  us,  my  friend,  as  weD 
ft  blind'  ?     Can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing  grijat  and 
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nnhir,  who  liHieves  that,  afhrr  a  short  turn  iipon  the  stage  ol 
tiiiti  winid,  he  is  to  sink  for  rv«r  l:ito  uMiviun'  ? 

Rui.K  2. — Thosi*  int»-noj;;iliv«'  smli-iui's  thnt  commonce 
with  a  v«*rh  whirh  U  foliuu  td  hy  ll:<»ll-;{iiiM-':ivf«'onjmiction 
or,  adoj>l:i,  jiMIh'  cIos«*  oltlu'  li:"s}  jnul,  Uie'  iullt'olioi],  and  at 
the  ♦'iMl  of  th«'  st'coriti,  th<;  ■*  in(]ic-li')ii. 

ExanipU'S, — Slinll  \v«',  in  your  jhthimi,  crown  the  autlior  Ot 
the  iHihlie  cahtir.lty',  (»r  hii.ili  we  disiruy  liim  ?  Will  the 
trials  of  this  life  couliiiue  for  i;vcr,'  or  u  ill  liini;  finally  dissK 
p;>te  them'  ? 

Ki!i,K  .-5. — TliOf«e  in1(Mroi;ativi«  sentences  that  commence 
■\vit!i  tile  iiiterroi;afiv(.'  jjronouii  or  juivfih,  always  close  with 
the  '  iuiM  (lion. 

Eritwph:'!. —  Who  wil!  iMn'  tlu-  l.'()tiM4'  of  answering  {hef* 
cjOi'Slious' ?  Ilow  will  hi' enll»-«-!  l^u-  nrec<sarv  eviden<'e\'' 
A*^'lir'iiei'  (h'Hve  hisauiiiorilies'  r  Wln-ii  acljiLsl  a.l!  liie  contend- 
lU'fil  jxiints^? 

IJuLK  4. — Whet!  tlu'  int'''-ro;;;!Sivc  sentence  consists  of  ser^ 
eral  tnemhers  fo!lo\>  in^:;  in  suet-ession,  enimoei.cin^;;  witii  u 
prontmn  «»r  a<l\erl>,  ail  those  oienii.ers  adopt  the  ^  inlleeliorH 
save  the  j>en!jhinK!te,  \>  ITKii  lakes  tii*-  '  iiille<;i»M!. 

AV./i/j;///.— -Wliere  can  lie  ("hhI  r-<irli  rojicnl  eNiiurtations  to 
the  practice  of  viilue'  :  snc't  >1imii<;  i  MJii  n;enls  t»»  piety  and 
ludiness*  :  Jtnd,  at  the  ii:\}\u-  tini«-.  •^nch  ass!st;tiice  in  iitl.iiaing 
them',  as  are  contained  in  the  ni.jy  i^hile'  ? 

)U:'.t:  f).  — \Vheri  the  intc'Tit^Miive  sentence  cojnmenci'S 
■with  a  vei-li,  and  cni:sists  of  if  v^ral  siicciedini^  nieioljers,  they 
all  adi'jit  tae  '  iuMection. 

Ihautf/lc. —  WiMild  an  inlihitcly    wise   lieinj;:;  nvake  sitch  a 


^ii>rsi>n:5  crealnre  as  nian,  \>u-  su  mean  a  purpu 
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de!i;;ht  in  the  priMlnctitm  ((fsut  h  a!.j)!t;\('  inteliii.M-nces,  siicli 
short  lived  rational  heini;s'  r  v.  nnl'.i  he  i^lw  iiini  talents  ti)nt; 
are:  not  to  he  exerted',  and  <-ap;u-iiies  liiat  are  not  to  b'jj^rati- 
fied'  ? 

IxtJi.K  C. — \Vhen  the  intern«^,ar!ve  sentence  presents  ?, 
conihinalion  «tf  partienla'»<.  f'.i;;uiii;;  a  seri«'s  of  serieses,  IIha 
adopt,  acctM'dinx  to  theii  nature-,,  Isdi!-  i!ie  '  and  the  ^  inller 
g,^  lions,  'i'lse  last  nieniher.  let  vv!\  er.  iijM.n  which  the  <pje.stJon 
turns,  niiisl  always  ha\«-  the  '  ir;lMrtinn 

Example. —  hn'yon  inia;;iiH'  the  iinms  \vasted  in  idle  prate  , 
the  days  ilev<i5e»|"t<i  vain  aoMjseineiiis  ,  tin-  u  eeks  lavish«'(! 
on  dre.-<s  ai><l  parade",  and  {he  niontlis  sijuandned  withoui 
end  or  aijn',  are  all  Inst  in  tiie  i^i'eat  ;m  « <>unJ  i\i  eternit N''  r  c 
will  thi-y.  like  Mn  army  lif  depai  ted  <;hosl.s,  ria*:  to  3 our  ai 
fri;;hl«:<l  weiiiory,  and  coJaltinu  }on'  ? 

f  II* 
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KXCLAMATIOiV  POINT. 

Ge?»fral  Rulk. — Sentences  and  their  members  followed 
by  this  point,  a(loj)t,  according  to  tiieir  naruies,  hoth  inflec- 
tions. 

Example. — If  this  is  a  man  of  pleasure',  what  is  a  man  of 
pain^  r  How  «jui('k\  how  total',  is  his  transit' I  In  what  a 
disranl  ^Inoni  does  he  sit  for  ever'!  How  short',aljis' !  is  his 
day  of  rejoicing'  !  for  a  moment  he  j^litters',  he  dazzlesM  in 
a  momeiit  where  is  he\^  OMivion  covers  his  memory''! 
parfnthesis. 

Rui.E  1. — When  this  (i^ijmv  is  used  either  with  or  without 
the.  comma,  it  always  adopts  tiie  '  inflection. 

Excmjihs. — Natural  historians  observe',  (for  while  I  am  in 
the  country  I  must  thence  bring  my  allusions')  that  male 
l>irds  only  fiave  voices'. 

Know  y(-  not,  brethren',  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know 
the  law',)'  tli'tl  tlic  law  has  dominion  over  a  man  so  long  as 
he  lives'  r 

I  had  letters  (Vom  him',  (here  I  felt  in  my  pockef,)  that  ex- 
actly spoke  th»'  kinj^'s  inind\ 

KuLF,  t. — When  the  parenthesis  is  set  off  by  the  semico 
Ion,  colon,  or  dash,  the  '  itillcelion  obtains. 

Eriinpla. — Then  went  thi-  cantain  with  the  officers,  and 
broujrht  the  a})ostl(*s  without  vi(»b'nce' ;  (for  they  feared  the 
people  lest  they  should  have  bt-en  stoned*:)  and  when  they 
had  brou<;hl  tliem,  they  set  them  before  the  council. 

Rule  rl. — That  phrase  or  men-.ber  w  hich  intervenes  and 
breaks  the  connexion  (;f  a  sentence,  is,  whether  lon^  or 
short,  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis,  and  is  j)receded  and  foi- 
lowed  by  the  '  inflection. 

Eramples. — 7^h?;  minister's  talents',  formed  for  great  enter- 
prise', c«tu!d  not  f;nl  of  renderin;;  him  consi)icuous\ 

I  shall  always  remember',  my  friends",  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude',  you."  continued  kindness  to  me\ 

He  is  alternately  sunjxu'ted',  and  has  been  for  these  ten 
years',  by  his  father ,  Ins  broihei'',  and  his  uncle\ 

EMPHASra 

pejimfion. — Emphasis  is  that  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice 
with  which  the  important  words  in  a  sentence  are  pro- 
nounced, in  order  to  distinj^uish  them  from  the  less  import  ant 
or  little  connective  particles. 

Rule  I. — 'I'hose  words  and  jihrasrs  in  a  sentence  which 
stand  opposed  to  each  other,  adopt  the  strong  emphasis. 

(I3a 
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£.vftmples. — Many  peo})li;  mistake  the  love  of  virtue  for  lim 
pradice'oV\i. 

Many  Stat «'s  were  in  alliance  nu7//,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of,  the  th*'n  niistreps  of  the  world. 

The  ti'm' man  is  happy  when  he  |j;ains  his  oi^'?i  esteem; 
the  fool  w  hen  he  gains  the  esteem  oi'  others. 

Rule  2. — That  ^vojid  or  piirase  in  a  sentence  which  sug- 
gjests  or  dictates  the  oppiising  Avord,  must  take  the  strong 
emphasis. 

Exampks. — When  a  Persian  soldier  was  railing  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  officer  reproved  him  hy  saying, 
"Sir,  you  were  paid  lofi^ht  against  Alexander." 

.Justice,  n^y  frM-.nd,  appears  to  he  lame  among  us. 

And  NathaJi  saiil  unto  David,  Thouart  the  man. 

F.?.I  FU  ATIC  INFLECTIONS. 

Rule  1. — W  lien  em})hasis  is  positive  and  Jifiirms  something, 
it  always  dictates  the  '  infh  ction. 

Examples. — An  honest  man  may,  without  blame,  risk 
his  property  in  equitable /r«//e\ 

Sir,  you  were  paid  tufirfit  against  Alexander\ 

1  thiiik  you  inh/rmed  mt^  that  your  brother  supplied  your 
wants\ 

\n  the  perus;d  of  a  book,  a  man  expects  to  he  insimded^. 

This  treaty  secures  tiie  honour  of  the  United  States'. 

Rule  2. — When  enH)hasis  denies  something,  it  always 
adorns  the  '  in (le-^t  ion. 

h.vcimples. — All  honest  man  nviy  i-isk  his  property  witli- 
out  bkmie,  «n  e(juilable  Intde"'.  but  not  in  garnhlvngf . 

Sir,  you  w^ere  paid  lo  figlU  against  Alexander',  not  to  tHvil 
at  him'. 

1  think  you  informed  me  that  your  brother  supjiiied  your 
wants\  an«i  not  your  doti)igy«//ier'. 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  a  man  exj^ects  to  be  in3inided\ 
Hot  corrupttd'. 

This  treaty,  says  Fisher  Ames,  secures  the  honour  oi'tlie 
United  States\  and  therefore  cannot  compromise  if. 

WjLshington  never  fought  for  personal /ame',  but  he  fought 
for  Xht  freedom  of  his  country'. 

READING  VERSE. 

Rule  1. — That  sentence,  ormember  of  a  sentence,  which, 
a)  orose,  would,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  adoj)t  the' 
Jollection,  must  adopt  it  also  in  poetry. 
kxamples. 
But  when  old  age  has  silver'd  o'er  thy  head', 
When  memory  fails',  and  all  thy  vigour's  fled', 
Then  inay'st  tiiou  seek  the  stillness  of  retreaf, 
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And  hrar',  aloor,  tin*  himian  tnmp«»sthpat\ 
Whaf!  i<li,.|laii  AfrW-air,  s!ia!l.jiil)a\s  hrii-', 
]{rpp)arl!  ;;pMt  CaloV  s«in',  jiimI  show  Uiu  world 
A  virti:*'  wautin;:  in  a  Hitman's  snul'? 
Js  tln-iv',  {;is  y«'  sunntiun's  t«'ll  us*,) 
l-  thfir  <inf  uhu  rl>i^n>*  mii  liij^li'  ? 
ilas  Iw  I»"mI  ynn  !)ny  am!  si-ll  u/*' 
Sji'-akini;  Ir'utn  lilsilvnitM-',  tlj«..  sky'  ? 
RcLK  2. — That  smU'itr.',  nri'innlMT  ofa  sfnlrnrr,  whirh, 
m  j^rosf,  wonM,  aiaMnlinu;  I*:  tin-  ri»ti'<:;olnj;  rnU"«,  r«*tjuiie  tkc^ 
kUiection,  nnisl,  in  |MM'.lry,  adopt  tlsc  isanrc  inllcetioti. 

KX.WM'I.KS. 

I  am  mon;in!i  of  all  I  s;irv»«y\ 
IMy  n;;!il  thvn-  isu.ini*  i.o  ilisputo''; 
Kruuj  tin-  n-ntri',  all  nujud  to  tlic  sf.a'^ 
lam  lonl  ol'tln*  (nuj  nnd  tin*  l>riit«\ 

Can  you  t!i.si-<Tn  aMi>»ln>r's  mind'? 

AV'hy  i.<>'t  yon  i-nvy  r  Knvy''n  '»linii\ 

T«-ll  ••nvy*',  vvufn  slM'\v,>'ii;'|  ann.»y'. 

That  lh<insan«ls  \v;nit  what  yo:i  i'niny\ 
O,  Ins!  til  \ir:n)'\  Inst  to  manly  thnn^hr, 
Ijost  li>  thr  nulilf  s  tliii'S  iiCiIm^  snul\ 
AVIin  thinU  il  sulilmlf  fo  !»»•.  aloni'"'! 
Coninhinii»n  s  A«'"t\  i'<n)>iruinii>n  lar^ft  and  high  , 
Our  reason",  ti;5i  irdlan  an^i  1',  ^n«l  <iur  (Joil\ 
Thi!".  n«'arr.-.t  lltr.st\  v.  In«n  othf.rs  mo^t  vrmote^; 
And  a'l\  ore  Ion;;',  shall  iw.  rum«)U;',  hntthi^se^ 
Rci.E  S. — Almost  vwry  kmd  of   verse  admits   a  shon 
pause,  in  orncarth*'  inJdilK'ofthe  linf,  the  ohsorvance  oi 
which  gives  great  I.eanty  to  the  reading  ofpoutry 

KX\^^!M,F.S. 

A  lilllp  rnlf',,  a  littlf  s\vay\ 

A  Lnuihcanr,,  in  a  wis-.tii-'s  daV', 

Is  all  the  prond  ,,  and  inijir.ty  liave', 

Betwju-n  the  cradfe',,  and  tfu*  grave\ 

And  oce  the  rivfrs',.  Iio^v  iln-y  run 

Thro'  woods\.  and  n.ead.s',  in  bhade',  and  sun^  ? 

Sometlnies  swil't',,  swnietmies  slow'' ; 

Wave  snceeetlioj!;  wa\«»',,  they  go 

A  various jonn.ey',,  to  tl.edeep^, 

Like  human  lile''.,  t<»  end  less  sleep\ 
Ruj.E  4. — At  the  end  of  every  tine,  in  poetry,  a  pause 
should  he  made,  j)roportioned  lo  the  ititiniavy  or  remotenesi 
of  thi'.  connexior/hetvveeji  the  words  that  terminate  the  one, 
ami  cunimeuce  the  other. 
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F.XVMI'I.F.S. 

Now  thopini*  irt'i'V,,  waving  tnp', 

tii'utly  j;n<'!s  ,.  ili»' nuirnitJK  ^JiU>^; 

KidliiiV  anw.,  Iirj^in  i<>  oi(>|i' 

D:iisii'i^',,  oil  fhrtU'Wy  tl:tl<*/ 
Did sivj'ftir  souihI-',.  ;iil.»nil  my  (lowing tonji^iii,* 
Than  r\<'riuaii  pionoMiirM',, or;»n«r«'l»  snug'; 
Hail  I  ail  k'.Mtw  l''<iu;*-',.  human  aiul  tllvim*'. 
That  tlioti;^hU*an  rf.ich*,,  or  scimcf  <'aii  th'fine'; 
Ami  liati  1  (>o\v«M-',,  to  ij;iv«-!liat  kno\\li<l«;«!  lurtU', 
Jri  all  thf  s|M«irhi's'.,  otlh<-  hahhliri^  i-artlV; 
Did  Shatlrarij's/,.'al'„  my  if;lo»siH<;  hn-ahliiiSiure', 
To  wi'ary  lortiin'.-',.  aM<l  rfjoin-  in  I'lrt''; 
Or  had  lYaitli',,  lik«' thit  uliich  Israrlsaw', 
"Whi-n  iNloscs  jr(V«'  ihrm',.  mir.ichs  ;nal  law'; 
y«'t'.  ij;rariuns  (!liari!y',.  iM«liilu:'-nt  ;:nc.<t'', 
^V«•r«•  n«»t  tiiv  i>o-,vir  ..  rvn-trtl  in  mv  hrrasf, 
Tliosc  s{»(mm-1m's',.  vv.tiiN!  s»!i,]  n;»  tnifnTditl  prnyer* ; 
That  Sforn  tiriiiV'.,  would  Im- l>n!  wild  ih-Hjiau'" ; 
A  cyndtars  rionnd  '„  u«i»*  luttrr  than  n.y  voii-e', 
Wy'railh  went  I'onn'..  my  rlotjurncc  were  nnise.^ 

KXrKI'TUl.N, 

When  thf  lin-ak  ln'twn'n  Un-  Tuu-s  soparat"  th<;  article 
from  tin*  notni  \vliich  ii  Innits :  {jn-  adjccilvc,  in  its  natural 
©rdjrr,  f'^oni  the  ri'uni  uhuh  ii  nnHiit'Hs;  <w  th*'  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  ii«-v.nis,  no  pauio  can  he  admitU'd, 

KVA  M  •'!,(•.. 

0'ertn«'ir  Ih'mU',,  a  4Tystal  lounfaM/, 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throin-',,  inhiid  with  pure 
Aniher',  and  eithtirs  o(  t;:e  shou  'i  y  bow.^ 
On  a  snd(hMi'.  open  fly', 
AVith  iinpelnou^^  n-eon.,  and  JMvriii^  sound', 
TirinlV-rnai  doc»i-s',  and  ,  on  tlieir  hinges,  grate 
Harsh  t.hundrr\ 


DIRF.CTIONS  TO  TIIR  TJVARNER. 

In  taking  no  thf  Knulish  !\eader  v, ithaview  of  apply^ 
ing  the  prin<-ipir-sfir»'!ocu!i;»n  t<>  the  prorinnciation  ot't'u-  les- 
Roi\s,  the  learner  will  eoinivifHer  with  Iha  K>'Y,  Ji'id  make 
himi-elf  complete  nia>^n  r  <»rih.'  ;iti'nit;i,,t:h  atxi  rules',  and  fa- 
miliar with  the  t.'xampl.'s.  in  i!m-  nn;  n  time  he  may  exer- 
cise his  j«{}i?;meni,  hy  s.li-<iiii^  tViini  ,i!,y  nther  I>ook  exam- 
ples iimWr  the  se\  fi  hI  nil,-s  and  I'yri  ;;[i,;r,:--,  :nid  apply  tlie  ap- 
propriate diarat  lers. 

In  a  little  tinn-  l»e  will  H-i-l  !tinis;  h"-,M-epared  to  enter  upon 
tliu  select  sentences,  and  prog.es}-;  tii;\»'i;d\  the  hook. 
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Great  care  should  he  taken  to  j^uard  against  a  drawling  or 
distinct  utterance,  and  a  Imrried  clipping  mode  of  pronouncing 
words  and  phrases. 

Guard  also  against  extending  the  rising  inflection  too  high, 
or  the  falling  too  l.)w ;  and  be  careful  to  make  no  pause  in 
rising  or  failing,  unless  a  pause  is  inserted. 

In  spirited  interrogatives,  and  at  the  period,  the  inflections 
adopt  their  greatest  extremes ;  hut  in  dispassionate,  and  es- 
pecial!)' patiietic  pieces,  they  should  resembie  the  undula- 
tions of  a  gently  agitated  lake. 

In  pronouncing  a  series  of  particulars,  to  which  tl>e  falli^ig 
nllection  is  applied,  or  a  simple  series  of  three  or  more  mem- 
bers, the  lir^t  particular  or  member  shoukl  be  read  in  the 
low  pitch,  a  smaU  increase  of  force  ap})iied  to  the  second, 
another  advance  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  to  the  last  in  the 
commencing  series,  and  the  last  hut  one  in  the  closing  series ; 
this  will  produce  a  climax  in  utterance,  and  add  force  to  tlie 
delivery. 

Generally  speaking,  lessons  should  be  read  upon  the  mid- 
dle pitch  of'lhe  voice.  In  this  pitch,  utterance  will  be  e;isi- 
♦ist  to  the  reader,  and  most  pleasing  to  the  hearer:  and  in  this 
too,  the  voice  has  the  greatest  strength,  and  most  play. 

The  principles  have  been  iHir))osely  omitted  in  sevrra 
chaplers  towai^l  the  close  of  a  (ew  sections,  for  the  purpse  ol 
navingtho  pu}>il  apiily  them  in  pencil  mark,  as  a  test  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  lv»iV,  and  of  their  application  to  general 
vfc«iding. 
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PIECES  W  PROSE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SELECT  SEiVTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 


SECTION  1. 

DILTOENCE%  industrv\  and  proper  improvement  of 
time',  anMnaterial  (fiitios  of  the  7/oimg*\ 

The  actiuisition  o(  knotoledge",  is  one  of  the  most  honou'- 
able  occupations  of  youth\ 

_  Whatever  useful  or  en^aging^  endowments  ^ve  possess' 
virtue  is  requisite",  in  order  to  their  shining  with  proper 
histre''. 

Virtuous  Tifoutk^  gradually  bnngs  forward  accomplished 
and  flourishing  ?/ifl(n/joorf\ 

Sincerity'  awd  truth'  form  the  basis  of  every  virtue\ 

Disappointments'  and  distress',  are  often  Uessuigs  in  dis- 
guise'. 

Change'  and  alteration',  form  the  very  essence  of  the  world'. 

IVue  happiness'  is  of  a  retired  nature' ;  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  noise'. 

In  order  to  acquire  a  capacity  for  happiness',  it  must  be 
our^rd  study  to  rectify  mM?ar^  disorders'. 

\Vliatcver  purifies^  ^fortifies  also  the  heart*^. 

From  our  eagerness  to  grasp\  «e  strangle'  and  destroy 
pleasure'. 

A  temperate  spirit',  and  moderate  expectations',  are  excel- 
lent safeguards  of  the  mind',  in  this  uncertain  and  changing 
state'. 

NOTE. 

In  the  fjrst  chapter,  the  compiler  has  exhibit«»<l  sentenop*;  in  a  great  variety 
of  construction,  and  in  al!  the  diversity  of  punctuation.  I  i  well  practised  upon, 
be  presumes  they  will  fully  prepare  tiie  voung  reader  for  the  various  pauses, 
inflections,  ami  modulations  of  voire,  whicli  the  succeeding  pit-ces  require. 
The  Author's  "  Kofrlisli  Kxercises,"  under  tiie  head  ol  Punctuation,  will  afford 
the  learner  additional  scwpe  tor  improving  bianself  in  reading  sentence*  ami 
pamgiaphs  variously  constructed. 

(Ha)  D2 
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There1ffnothm5',»»xn')»l  siinplK-lryof  inton(ion\  and  purity 
of  prinriple',  that  call  stand  \.\\^  kst  of  minr  approach'  and 
strict  examiuatiori\ 

The  ivfYue  ofany  possession],  is  to  ht-  ( hiclly  rstimatfd',  hy 
therc/u/\vhJchitcanhrinj;us',iMt!i<'ti)nt'  orom-j;n*atcsin«'«'d\ 

Wo  person  \v!io  has  once  yielded  np  thes^ctvjTrjincnt  of  his 
mind  ,  and  given  loos*-,  rein  to  his  desires^  and  passions',  can 
tell  how  far  \.\\^y  may  carry  hinj\ 

Tranfujilliry  of  maul',  is  always  most  likely  to  he  attainwl', 
when  the  husinessofthe  wor/^/',  is  tempered  with  thouglitfuK 
and  serious  retn*at\ 

He  ^>  ho  would  act  like  a  wine  mnn',  and  huild  his  house  on 
the  rock^,  and  not  on  the  sand',  should  contenij)late  human 
life/, not  only  in  tha sunshine.',  \n\i  in  the5/K/t/«\ 

Let  usefulness"  and  henelictMice',  not  ostentation^  and  van- 
ity', direct  tfie  train  of  V(nn-  pui'suits\ 

To  maintain  a  st,ea(fy'  and  nnhreken  nihul',  amidst  all  the 
shocks  of  the  tvorld',  marks  a  n;n*ar'  and  nohK*  spirit\ 

L*alienct'^  hy  preserving;  coinj>osin-e  within'.,  resistjj  the  im- 
pression vvhieh  trouble,  makes  from  icitnoHl\ 

Compassionate  alfoctions',  even  wiien  they  draw  tears 
from  our  eyes  for  human  misery',  convey  satisfaction  to  tlie 
heart\ 

Tliey  who  have  yiotlnns;  to  give',  can  often  afford  relief  to 
others',  by  imparting  what  they /(t/\ 

Our  ignorance  of  what  i«j  to  eome^',  and  of  what  is  really 
good"  or  evil',  should  co»'reet  anxiety  ahout  wdrldly  success". 

The  veil  wiiich  covers  from  our  siahi  the  events  of  suc- 
ceeding years',  is  a  veil  woven  hy  the^iand  of  memy". 

The  best  preparation  for  all  the  uncertaiiities  of  futurity', 
consists  in  a  well-ordered  mind\  a  good  conscience'  and  a 
cheerful  submission  to  tiie  will  of  Heaven". 

SECTION  If. 

THE  c/iif/misfortunes  that  befall  us  in  life',  can  f)e  traced 
to  some  vices^or  follies'  whi<'ii  we  have  committed". 

Were  we  to  survey  the  chambers  of  sickness"  and  riistres 
>we  should  often  find  them  pi.'opled  with  the  victims  of  inter 
perancc"  and  sensuality',  and  with  tlie  ehiidren  of  vicious  i 
dolence'and  sioth". 

To  be  wise  in  our  oxen  eyes',  to  he  wise  in  tlie  opinion  < 
the  world'',  and  to  Im;  wise  in  the  sight  of  our  CVea/or',  are  thrt 
things  so  very  dilTerenf ,  as  rarely  to  coincide". 

Man',  in  his  hii^kesl  earlhb/  i:^\ov\%  is  but  a  reed  floating  f 
the  stream  of  time',  and  forced  to  follow  every  new  <ljrecti( 
uf  the  current". 
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Tile  i;omiptr(l  t«'mmM-\  and  the  guilty  pnssions  of  the  bad', 
frustrate  the  efluct  of  every  udvjtnUige  which  the  ivorld  con- 
fers on  th(,'m\ 

Tlje  cxUrnnl  inipfortunes  of  life',  disappointments^  povep- 
ty\  and  siekn.'ss',  are  (i^/it  in  c<»inparison  of  those  inward  dis- 
trcsses  of  mind',  occasioned  by  folly",  by  passion',  and  bv 
gui!t\ 

No  station  is  so  hi,';]r,  no  power  so  {r;rcat\  no  character  so 
unb'.enushed',  as  to  exemjd  men  from  the  attacks  of  ra&hiiess^ 
mafire',  or  envy\ 

3Ioral'  atid  reli;;iotis  itistniction',  derives  its  eflicacy',  not 
so  much  fi'oin  what  men  arc  taught  to  kiioii/,  as  from  \\hai 
tliey  are  brougid  lo  fitt. 

Me  Avlio  j)retends  to  xreat  sensihilil'j  towards  meiV,  and  yet 
has  no  fctho-;  for  the  high  objects  ofVeZ/'^iow',  no  heart  to  ad- 
mire''and  adore'  t.'ie  j^n-at  Fnllur  of  tiie  universe.',  has  reason 
to  distrust  the  truth'  and  delicacy  of  his  sensibility\ 

When',  upon  rational'  and  sober  imitiir)'',  we  have  estah- 
lifhed  our  princij)l('s',  let  us  not  sufier  them  to  be  shaken  by 
the  scoffs  of  the  lic<'ntious',  or  tlie  cavils  of  the  ;?ceptical\ 

When  we  observe  any  tendeni^y  to  treat  rdigiou'  or  mor- 
als" wit!)  disrespect'  antl'  levity',  let  us  hold  it  to  be  a  sure  in- 
dication of  a  perv4'rJi'<i  uuderstandiiig',  or  a  depraved  heart'. 

Kvery  de5;ree  of  unilt',  itjcurred  by  yielding  to  temptation', 
tends  to  dei)ase  the  mind'  arul  to  iv  taken  the  generous  and 
benevolent  pnna'plcs  of  lunuun  riature\ 

Luxury\  pride\  and  vanity',  have  frequently  as  much  in- 
fluence in  corrupting  the  sentiments  of  the  grcuf,  as  igno- 
nmcH^,  l)igotry\  and  piejudice',  h'dVe  in  misleading  tlie  oj)in 
ioDs  of  the  vadtilude: 

Mixed  as  the  pres€.. Estate  is',  reason^  and  religion',  pr:) 
noance',  that',  gen(;r;dly',  if  not  always',  there  is  more  happi 
ness'  than  misery',  more  pleasure'  than  pain',  in  the  condi 
tion  of  man'. 

Society'',  when  formed',  recjuires  diotinctions  of  property', 
diversity  of  conditions',  a-uboiiiination  of  ranks',  and  a  mill 
tiplicity  of  occupations',  in  order  to  advance  the  general 
good'. 

That  the  tempeK,  the  sentiments',  the  monilitj'',  and',  in 
gevieral',  the  whole  conduct' and  character  of  men',  are  influ- 
enced by  the  example'  and  djsjiosition'  of  the  {)ersons  w  ith 
wtiom  they  associate',  is  a  reflection  which  has  long  since 
p;tss«d  int(/  a  proverb',  and  been  ranked  among  the  standing 
inajiiins  of  hunaao  wisdom',  in  all  ages  of  the  world*. 

09  a) 
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SECTION  III. 

THE  ilesire  of  improvemenf ,  discovers  a  liberal  mma^ 
it  is  connected  ^v  ith  many  accomplishments",  and  many 
virtiies\ 

innocence  confers  ease'-  and  freedom  on  tlie  mind' ;  and 
eaves  it  open  to  every  pleasing  sensation\ 

Moderate'  a  id  simple  pleasures',  relisli  his^h  with  the  tc»», 
per«fe' :  In  the  midst  of  his  studied  relinements',  the  volup' 
tuanj  lanj;uis!ies\ 

Gentlen.ess  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  our  manners^; 
and',  by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions',  studies  to  al- 
leviate the  burden  of  common  misery\ 

Th;it  gentleness  v.hich  is  the  characteristic  of  a  ^s^  od  man', 
nas',  like  every  other  virtue',  its  seat  ".n  the  h^art :  and',  let 
me  add',  nothing',  except  whnt  flows  from  the  hearf ,  can  ren 
dcA-  even  external  manners  truly  pleasing\ 

Virtue',  to  become  either  vigorous"^  or  useful',  must  be 
habitually  active^  :  not  breaking  forth  occasionally  with  a 
transient  lustre',  like  the  blaze  of  a  cornet^ ;  but  regular  in  its 
returns',  like  the  light  of  aVryV;  not  like  the  aromatic  j^afe', 
which  sometimes  feasts  the  sense' ;  but  like  the  ordinary 
breeze' J  which  purifies  the  air',  and  renders  it  hea}thful\ 

The  liapj)ine.ss  of  every  man',  depends  more  upon  the  state 
of  his  own  mind',  than  upon  any  one  external  circumstance^  • 
nav",  more  than  upon  alt  external  thinjrs  put  tngether\ 

in  MO  station\  in  no  period',  let  us  think  ourselves  secure 
from  th(!  dangers  which  spring  fi'om  our  passioiu-i^.  Every 
age\  and  every  station'  tney  beser  ;  from  youth'  to  gray 
iiairs\  and  from  the  peasant' to  the  jirince\ 

Riches'  and  pleasures',  are  the  c/ixf/" temptations  to  criminal 
deeds'.  Yet  those  riches',  when  obtained',  may  very possiblT, 
overwhelm  us  with  unforeseen  mlseriei'.  Those  pleasures 
may  cut  short  our  health'  and  life'. 

He  who  is  accustomed  to  turn  asidr.  from  the  v  '^rld\and 
commune  with  himself  in  retiremenf,  will',  sometimes  a! 
Zea6"r,  hear  the  truths  whi':h  the  multitude  do  not  tell  him\ 
A  more  sound  instructer  will  lift  his  voice',  and  awakf^n  with- 
in tlie  heart  those  latent  suggestions',  which  the  icorid  hut 
overpowered' and  suppressed'. 

Amusement  oi'ien  beeumi.s  the  businesii',  instead  of  tiie 
rdtuation,  of  young  persons' :  it  hthen  highly  }>eru{cious'. 

Hi;  that  waits  for  an  op})ortunity  to  do  vnick  at  07^ce',  niay 
{>reathe  out  iiis  life  in  idle  wishes',  and  regret',  in  the  last 
hour',  his  ust^iess  intentions' and  barren  zeal\ 

Tiie  spirit  ol' true  religion',  breatlies  mildness'  and  affability'. 
It  givt's  a  native',  unaff<icted  ease  to  the  behavi(^.ur\     it  i»  io- 
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cial\  kind',  and  cliecrful'^ :  far  removed  from  that  ghomyVoud 
Illiberal  superstition',  "which  clouds  the  bro\v\  sharpens  the 
temper',  dejects  the  spirit',  and  teaches  men  to  fit  tliemseives 
for  anolhftr  \\'ov\d\  by  nejijlecting  the  concerns  of //n.s\ 

Reveal  none  of  thti  secrets  of  thy  friend\  Bti/aithjul  to 
his  interests\  Forsake  liim  not  m  danger\  Abhor  the 
thought  of  accjuiring  any  advanlagt  by  his  prejnd*ice\ 

Man',  alimm  prof^perous",  would  he  gidd}'^  and  insolent^  , 
always  afjiide.d',  would  be  sullen'  -or  dt;spondent\  Hopes' 
and  fears',  joy'  andsorrovi',  are',  therefore'',  so  blended  in  his 
life',  as  both  to  give  room  for  worldly  j)nrsuits',  and  to  recall', 
from  time'^to  time  ,  the  admonitions  oi  conscience'. 

SECTION  lY. 

TIME  o?ice  past',  never  returns\*  the  moment  w^hich  is 
lost,  is  lost /or  eyer'. 
There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  stable^,  as  to  assure  us  of  un- 
disturbed rest'' ;  nor  so  poicerful\  as  to  aflbrd  us  constant  prro 
lection^. 

ThiihonsG  o^  feasting',  too  often  becomes  an  avenue  to 
the  house  of  7}wvrning\    Short',  to  the  licentious'',  is  the  in 
terval  between  ihem\ 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  us',  to  form  a  proper  e^.'^jna/^ 
of  human  Hfe' ;  without  either  loading  it  With  imaginary 
evils'',  or  expecting  from  it  greater  advantages  than  it  is  able 
to  yield'. 

Among  all  our  corrupt  passions',  there  is  a  strong  and  inti- 
mate conne\-ion\  When  any  one  of  them  is  adopted  into  our 
family',  it  seldom  quits  until  it  has  fathered  upon  us  all  its 
kindred'. 

Charily',  like  the  sun',  brightens  every  object  on  which  it 
shines' ;  a  censorious  disposition',  casts  every  character  into 
the  darkest  shade  it  will  bear'. 

Many  men  mistake  the  /ore',  for  the  practice  of  virtue' ;  and 
arc  not  so  much  ^'"oot/ men',  as  the/nenc/i- of  goodness'. 

Genuine  virtue',  has  a  lanj;uagethat  speaks  to  every  heart 

throughout  the  icorld"".     It  is  a  language  which  is  understood 

by  ali:     In  every  region',  every  chmate',  the  homage  paid  to 

if,  is  the  same'.     In  no  one  sentiment',  were  ever  mankind 

'   more  generally  agreed'. 

The  appearances  of  our  security',  are  frequently  deceitful'. 

\Vlien  our  sky  seems  most  settled'  and  serene',  m  some  un- 
observed quarter',  gathers  the  little  black  cloud',  in  which  the 
tempest  ferments',  and  prepares  to  discharge  itself  on  ourhead'. 

The  man  of  true  fortitude',  may  be  compared  to  the  castle 
built  on  a  rock',  wluch  defies  the  attacks  of  the  surrounding 
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traters^:  the  man  of  a  fceMe  and  tinmrous  sjiirif,  to  a  luit 
placed  on  llie  shore',  av  liich  every  wind  sliakes',  juid  every 
nave  overllo\vs\ 

Nothinj;  is  so  inconsistent  ivith  sclf-jiosscssion',  as  violent 
nn^ftr^.  It  overpowers  reason";  coiifoiinUs  <»nr  ideas";  dis- 
torts the  appearasice',  iind  Mjukcns  the  colour  of  fvery  ob- 
iect\  By  the  storms  which  it  niisrs  intlnn\v.\n\  liy  tlie  nus- 
chiefs  which  it  occasions  tntfioiit\  it  {jciirniliy  hrin^s  on  the 
jiassionate  and  revenp;ehjl  man',  };reat»-'r  misery  than  h«.'  can 
)rinj;  on  the  ohject  oCliis  resentiTU'ut\ 

Tlie  p;il;ic.e  oCnr/za^  has',  in  all  a<;es',  heen  represented  as 
jdaced  on  the  suinmit  of  a  Itilt ;  in  the  ;:scent  u\\\  \\k'\/,lfiooiir 
IS  re<piisite',  and  diJJlruUirs  HVi'  Ut  Uv  stn-mounfed";  and  where 
acondnctorisnee.dcd',  to  direct  our  ivay',<!nd  to  .-.idoinstrps". 

In  judi^inf;  (>( otlin-.f'^  li-t  us  idwa^s  thitik  llie  best',  and  em- 
ploy the  spirit  of  chi'.rily'  ai:(!  raiMhuir'.  IJut  in  judging  of 
oiirsdve.'i\  AVt^  ought  to  he  exact'and  severe". 

Let  him',  w  lio  desires  to  see  ollirrs  lutppv',  make  haste  to 
give  while  hisi^jT/can  he  enjoyed" ;  and  reiriemher',  liiat  eve- 
ry moment  of  delay',  takes*  away  snnn-thisij;  from  the  vahie 
o*r  his  henefaclion\  And  let  him  \'  ho  pr<»pos«s  his  oiv?)  hap- 
piness', i-eflect',  that  while  he  foiins  hispMipoi;e',  IJieday  rolls 
on',  and  "  the  ni;;ht  cometh',  when  no  man  can  work"." 

To  sensual  pen:;(»ns',  hardh;  ani/  thi:i;;  is  what  it  appears  to 
he^  :  and  what  flatters  mo.9/',  is  always /'o7.Acr  fnim  reality. 
There  are  voices  which  sinji;  around  them',  hut  whose  strains 
allure  to  ruin".  There  is  a  haiKind  spread',  where  poison  is 
in  every  dish".  There  is  a  couch  which  invites  tliem  to  re- 
pose' ,  hut  to  shimlx'.r  upon  it',  is  death". 

If  we  would  Judge  whether  a  man  is  really  happi/,  it  is 
not  solely  to  his  houses"  and  lands'  to  his  e(|uip:ige^  and  les 
retinue,  we  are  to  look'.  Unlt^ss  we  c<»uid  seey!<///>/'',  and 
discern  what  joy",  or  chat  hiiterness',  his  heart  leels',  we  can 
pronounce  li'itle  concei-ning  him". 

The  liook  is  well  writt*^)" ;  and  I  have  peruse*!  it  AvitJi  plea- 
sure' and  prorit\  It  shows',^^/-.?/,  that  true  devotion  is  ra- 
tional' and  well  founded" ;  ne.vV,  that  i(  is  of  the  liighcst  im- 
portance to  evt!ry  other  part  of  religion'  and  virtue';  and', 
IfisUf/',  that  it  is  most  conducive  to  our  hajipiiiess". 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  I'eiieity',  tlian  to  ha  ahle  to 
look  hack  on  a  life  usefully' and  virtno-isly  cr.iplo3'ed" ;  it/ 
irace  our  own  progn'ss  in  existene.e.',  hy  suvh  tokens  as  excite 
neith(M' shame.'  nor  sorrow".  It  «..igl,t  then  fure  to  he  \h^ 
care  of  those  who  wish  to  passtheirlast  hours  with  comforf, 
to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pieasing  ideas',  as  shall  siip()ort 
tjie  expenses  of  that  time',  wiiich  is  to  dejjoiK;  xoholLy  u|)ontli« 
fund  already  acquired".  (2i  a ) 
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SRCTION  V. 

WII.VTnvallsllx'sljou  tyt'erltnial  Ii])ertj'^,  to  one  who  haa 
lost  th<;  {;i»n-rur.j(!iU.<>riiini!-<  ir\^ 

lit'  that  CMiinut  live  w-.-W  h-da/,{iiny^  Martial',)  will  be  less 
qnriUfif.il  to  livii  \v«'l!  io-niorro>.c^. 

G:in  u«:  vstwui  I'm!  nr.ni  piospstroiis',  wno  is  raised  to  a 
situ.U.ioM  vv!ii<'h:  ilittcrs  his  p,issiiuis%  hut  which  corrunts  his 
j>!inci{>ics  ,  disi))-ders  his  teinper',  and  finallv  oversets  his  vir- 
tm/?' 

What  nifscry  docs  the  vicious  man  secretly  endure''! — 
AdvtTsity!  h(»w  hlnitf  iir-  ;ill  tlie  arrows  of //tj/ (juivei-'^  in 
comj)aris<»r)  witli  those  t>f<rni(f^[ 

AVhen  "  e  h.tve  no  jtleusin-c  in  fy:oodne^i/,  we  may  with  cer- 
taiiJty  c(»nchide  the  reason  to  he',  that  our  j)U;asure  is  all  de- 
rived Tnnn  a.'i  onp'.isdt  cjuarti  i\ 

liow  stran-j^i'iy  are  the  opinions  of  men  altered',  by  a 
chanj^e  '\\\  their  eoaditiou^  I 

iloxvmiriy  have  h  id  reason  to  be  thankful',  for  being  disap- 
poirne<l  in  tl''si;;!)s  wi'.ich  th^'V  earnestly  pursued",  but  which', 
if  succiissfttUy  accoinplishe  i',  they  have  afterwards  seen 
woiihl  havi-  wccasioneii  tlM'ir  rni;)' ! 

AVhat  are  tiie  actions  \n  hieh  afford  in  the  remembrance  a 
rational  satisfaction"  ?  Are  th<'y  the  jjursnijs  of  sensual  plea- 
sure", t!ie  riots  o!' jollity',  or  tlie  displays  of  sho5v  and  vanity"  •' 
IS'o^:  1  appeal  to  \ our'he.nts',  my  (ri^uids',  if  ^vhat  you  nicol- 
lect  >vith  most  pleasu!'<'',  are  not  the  innocent^  tlie  virtuous', 
tlie  h(niourah!c  pai'ts  of  youi"  past  life/. 

Th«!  present  e.mploymeiit  of  lime  siiould  frequently  be  an 
ol>j-*.ct  orthoni:;ht\  Aifout  \^  hat  are  we  now  fjusiedv  What 
is  the  ultimate  scope  of  our  preseni  pursuits'  and  cares'"?  Can 
TYH  justify  them  to  oursrivrs'  ?  An-  they  likely  io  produce  any 
thin*{;  that  will  suivivc  the  moment',  and  bring  forth  soni'e 
fruit  f(M-  futurity'  ? 

Is  it  not  stran^^e',  (says  an  ingenious  writer'.)  that  some 
persons  should  he  so  delicate  as  Hot  to  bear  a  disagreeable 
picture  in  the  houst/,  and  yet',  !)y  their  behavioui'',  force  eve- 
ry face  they  see  about  tiieu'.,  to  wear  the  gloom  of  uneasi- 
ness and  discontent'  ? 

If  we  are  n«>\v  in  health\  peace'  and  safety"^;  without  any 
particular  or  uncommon  evils  Lo  adlict  our  condition';  what 
more  can  w  «>  nasona'.ly  hmk  for  in  this  v^in  and  uncertain 
W<»rld'  ?  [low  little  can  the  ^niitest  prosperity  add  to  such  a 
state'  ?  Wili  anyyn/j<r«  situation  ever  make  us  happxf^  if  now', 
with  so  few  caus«'s  of  grief',  we  nnagi ue ourselves  mi5<ra6/«'? 
The  evil  lies  iii  tiie  state  uf  uur  minity  not  in  our  conditiou  of 
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fortune^ ;  and  by  no  alteration  of  circumstances  is  it  likely  to 
he  remedied\ 

When  the  love  of  unwarrantable  pleasures',  and  of  vicious 
companions',  is  allowed  to  junuse  young  pbrsons',  to  engross 
their  time\  and  to  stir  up  their  passions' ;  the  day  of  ruin", — let 
them  take  heed\  and  beware' !  the  day  of  irrecoverable  niin 
begins  to  draw  nigh\  Fortune  is  squandered^ ;  health  is  bro- 
ken^ ;  friends  are  offended^  affronted',  estranged^ ;  aged 
parents',  perhaps',  sent  afflicted'  and  mourning  to  tlie  dust\ 

On  w  horn  does  time  hang  so  heavily^,  as  on  the  slothful' 
Aiid  lazy^  ?  To  whom  are  the  hours  so  lingering'  ?  Who  are 
so  often  devoured  with  spleen',  and  obliged  to  fly  to  every 
ex})edienf ,  which  can  lielp  tliem  to  ^et  rid  of  themselves^  ? 
Instead  of  producing  tranquillity',  indolence  produces  a  fretful 
restlessness  of  minU^;  gives  rise  to  cravings  which  are  never 
satisfied' ;  nourishes  a  sickly\  effeminate  delicacy^,  which 
sours  and  corrupts  every  ])leasure\ 

SECTION  VI. 

WE  have  seen  the  husbandman  scattering  his  seed  upon 
the  furrowed  ground^ !  It  springs  up\  js  gathered  into 
i'.is  barns',  and  crowns  his  labours  v/ith  joy'  and  plenty\ — 
Thus  the  man  who  distri!)utes  his  fortune  tvith  generosity" 
jmd  prudence',  is  amply  repaid  by  the  gratitude,  of  those 
whom  he  obIiges\  by  the  approbatfon  of  his  own  mind',  and 
ivy  the  favour  of  Heaven\ 

Temptrance' ,  by  fortifying  the  mind^  and  bodj*",  leads  to 
happiness'' :  intemjjeranc^j  by  enervating  them',  ends  gener- 
ally in  viiserij^. 

Title'  and' ancestry',  render  a  good'  man  more  lUusirious'' : 
but  an  ill  one',  more  conteniptible\  Vice  is  infamous'', 
though  in  a  prince"" ;  and  virtue,  honourable',  though  va  a 
peasant\ 

An  elevated  genius',  employed  in  little  things',  appears' (to 
use  the  simile  of  JLonginus')  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declina- 
uon'' :  he  remits  his  splendour',  but  retains  his  magnitude^ ; 
ind  pleases  more',  though  he  duxzles  less^. 

if  en\i©us  people',  were  to  ask  themselves',  whether  they 
would  exchanii^e  their  entire  situations  A\ith  the  persons  en- 
vied', (I  mean  tneir  min  '.s',  passi(M]s\  notions',  as  well  astheif 
p>er5ons^,  fortunes^  and  dignities',) — I  })rt'sume  Vlie  self-love', 
'-■ommonto  human  nature',  would  generally  make  them  })ro 
fer  tlieir  own  condition'. 

We  have  obliged  some  persons^  : — very  well' ! — what 
tvould  we  have  viore'^  7  Is  not  the  consciousness  ofdoing,£;vof/' 
a  sulhcient  reward'  ? 

Do  not  hurt  yourselves""  or  others',  bv  the  pursuit  of  plea 
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sure\  Consult  your  whole  nature\  Consider  youreelve* 
not  only  as  sensitive',  but  as  rnlional  beinj^s^ ;  not  only  as  ro- 
lional",  but  soaoZ' ;  not  only  ms  social',  but  immortat\ 

Art  thou  poor'  ? — Sliovv  thyseif  active^  and  industrious 
peaceable^  and  contentf'd\  Art  thomceaHhif? — Show  thy 
self  beneficent^  and  chai-itabiti',  condesccnding'and  humane\ 
^  Thougii  religion  removes  not  ail  the  evils  of  life',  thougk 
it  promises  no  continuance  of  undisturbed  prosperity',  (which 
indeed  it  were  not  salutary  for  man  always  to  enjoy',)  j'^et',  i> 
it  mitigates  the  evils  whicli  necessarily  belonf>;  to  our  state/, 
it  may  justly  be  said  to  give  "  rest  to  them  who  labour'  and 
are  heavy  iaden\  " 

What  a  smiling  aspect  docs  the  love  of  parents'  and  chil- 
dren\  of  brothers'  and  sisters\  of  friends^  and  relations',  give 
to  every  surrounding  objecf ,  and  CT-ery  reti  rning  day"- !  VVlth 
what  a  lusli-e  does  it  gild  even  the  small  hubihition',  where 
this  placid  intercourse  dwells^ !  where  such  scenes  of  heartfelt 
satisfaction  succeed  uninterruptedly  to  one  another^  I 

How  many  clear  marks  of  benevolent  intention  appeal 
every  where  around  us^  I  What  a  profusion  of  beauty'  and 
ornament',  is  poured  forth  on  the  face  of  nature^  !  What  n 
magnificent  sj)ectac!e  presented  to  the  view  of  man'' !  What 
supply  contrived  for  his  wanls^  !  What  a  vari<'ty  of  objects^ 
set  before  him',  to  gratify  his  senses\  to  emjiloy  his  under- 
standing\  to  entertain  his  imagination',  to  cheer  and  gladden 
his  heaii^ ! 

The  hope  of  future  happineR3',  is  a  perpetual  source  of 
consolation  to  good  men\  Under  trouble',  it  soothes  their 
minds^ ;  amidst  temptation',  it  su})ports  their  virtuf^',  and',  m 
their  dying  moments',  enables  them  to  sa]^-^,  "  O  death !  where 
is  thy  sting^  ?  O  grave' !  iv  here  is  thy  victory^  ?  " 
SECTION  Vli. 

AGESILAUS',  king  of  Sparta', beingaskwl' "  M'hRUhivss 
he  thotight  most  pro}>er  for  hoys  to  learn',"  answered', 
"Those  which  they  ought  to  practise  when  tliey  come  to  be 
men''.^^  A  iHspt  t'hnn  Agesilaus',  has  inculcated  the  same 
sentiment  :  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  ha  should ^iV,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it\  " 

An  Italian  philosoph(>r  expressed  in  his  motto',  that  "hwir 
was  his  estate\'^  An  estate  indeed  W'hich  will  produce  no- 
thing without  cultivation' ;  but  which  will  always  abj^nidantl  ' 
repay  the  labours  of  industry*',  and  satisfy  tiie  most  extensive 
desires',  if  no  part  of  it  be  suHered  to  lie  waste  l)y  negligence  ■ 
to  be  overrun  with  noxious  plants',  or  laid  out  lor  s/Vow'  ratl«:« 
than  use''. 

When  Aristotle  was  ask<'d',  "  Wliat  a  man  could  cain  hv 
G  '  (25.)  ^  * 
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if*\Xm^7yf(tlse}wod', "  he  n-plird',  "  Not  li»  be  credited  nhen  he 
8jH!;iks  th«^  it'uth\  " 

L'Kslnm;^*'',  in  his  FuM'V,  XAU  us  that  a  ntinih<;r  of  frolic- 
SOine  boys'  avit*-  oiw  day  Wiuchiu;;,  froj^s',  ;it  the  side  of  a 
pond'  ;  j»i(l  thitl',  a--  anynl"  them  |ti:i  tin  ir  heads  above  the 
^vater',  they  |)<  lied  them  down  ;ii;aii)  with  s5<)!us\  One  o( 
tlie  i'n.'j^.s',  apuealiiii^  In  the  htciutnili/  ollhe  hoys',  made  this 
strikinjj;  o!«serv;ttioii'" ;  "  Children',  you  (hi  not  considei'^,  lliat 
L!ioii;:;h  this  may  h.'.  sporl  Jo  i/ou%  il  is  diafh  to  ?f.<?\  " 

'oully',  the  jijre.at  stal<'sma:j  of  Fratiee',  always  retained  at 
his  table',  in  iiis  most  inosperous  days',  tne  same  frni^ahty  to 
which  he  had  hern  aeeu^^tonit-d  in  early  iire\  He  w»s 'fre- 
quently nrproaclied  by  the  eo',«rtiers',  for  thissimjilicity  :  f)Ut 
h(;  used  tor»'p)y  to  ihr'm'. in  tite  words  (»f  an  ancient  p'hiloso- 
pher' :  "If  the  j^ui'Sls  are  men  o!"  sense',  there  is  5»J/?aer// 
for  them'  :  if  they  arc  not',  I  can  very  \vell  tlispense  with 
their  company'.  " 

iSocrates',  tlion^h  primarily  -'ftentive,  to  the  culture  of  his 
mvul\  was  not  nei!;ii"j;fnt  of  his  irlnnal  appearance\  His 
cloari.hness  resulted  from  those  idi-as  of  ortier'and  decency^, 
wjjich  j^overneil  ,iil  h.is  actions';  and  the  care  which  he  took 
of  his  healt.ii',  '"rom  iiis  di-sire  lo  preserve  his  wrm<^  free  and 
lran(|uil\ 

JCminently  pleasing'  an<l  h<»nourab!e',  was  the  friendship 
betueen  David'  and  .lonathan  .  ''I  am  distresstd  for  thee', 
my  brother  Jonallum',  "  sifid  the  plaiiitive  and  surviving;  Da- 
vi<V  ;  "  very  pleasant  hast  thrni  bfcu  to  me' :  thy  iovc  for  me 
was  wonderful';  pissin;:;  the  luveof  u:omerC.''^ 

Sirphilip  Si'lney',  at  tli*-  hatlle  near  Zutpiieu',  vas  wound- 
ed by  a  musket  ball',  uhich  l)n)ke  tlu'  bone  o-f  his  thigh'. 
He  was  carried  about  a  mile  and  a  Isaif  to  the  camp';  and 
beinj;  faint  w  it!i  the  Icssof  l:!ood',and  j»rebal(ly  ))arched  with 
thirst  throu^-.h  the  heat  nf  tile  leather',  i»e  called  for  driuit'. 
It  wasiir.mediately  t.rou^ht  to  hinV  :  but',  as  he  was  putting 
the  vessel  to  his  mouth',  a  poor  woiMuled  soldiei-',  v  ho  Iwf)- 
pened  at  tliat  instant  to  be  cru-ried  b\  him',  looked  up  to  it 
with  M'ishful  eyes'.  The  <;-alla!it  and  'generous  Sidney',  took 
tlie  bottle.  fnuTi  his  mouth',  and  ddivj-ied  it  to  the  soldier', 
jsayin;^',  "  Th>f  ne'cssity  is  yet  <rir(t{i^r  than  m{ne\  " 

AlexanderVhe  Urea.!',  dcniauiied  <»f  a  pirnte',  whom  he  had 
taken',  by  \%  hat  nishf  he  i!U''ested  the  seas'?  "  By  the  same 
right',"  H'plied  he',  "that  Alexan<lrr  ens!av«>sthe»w/(/'.  But 
I  am  called  a  rohhir'.  because  I  have  only  one  sniall  xcssel'; 
and  ht  is  styled  a  courin-ror',  because  he  commands  gi'eal 
fltif'ts'and  armies'.  "  \V«-  ton  ofh-n  jiiil<;eof  njcu  by  ihaspUih- 
dow^  and  not  by  the  intrU  uf  their  actions'. 
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Antoninus  Pins',  tln'  lloiium  EnijXToK,  w.-tsan  arni.ihle  and 
good  nini\  Wlieii  any  of  his  fouitiiTS  attfnijtli'd  to  in/lam* 
him  Mitli  a  passion  Un-  mi'alan/  i;Uny%  he  iis»  d  toanswrn*'; 
"That  he  more  dcsiivd  tiu-  f/reservalion  o( one  subjtcl%  tliaJi 
t}ui  destnidion  of  a  thousand  er/e/ntV.s." 

Men  are  too  often  in};enious  in  niakinj;  themselves  miser- 
able', hy  a^gravatinii;  t(>  tiieir  own  fiiiiey',  hcyond  hounds',  all 
theemVs  wlneh  they  rndure\  They  eoinpare  tiiemseh^'b  v.  ilh 
none  hnttfwse  whom  tliey  imagine,  lo  he  more  ha|>})y^ ;  and 
comi>hun',  that  nj)on  tl;em///oNe  has  Tj-lien  tlie  ^^  hole  load  of 
human  sorrow s\  AVotiUl  thev  look  villi  a  more  imparliii 
eye  on  the  v  orld',  the}  »M»uld  s<'e  Themselves  surrounded 
^vith  sufferers' ;  and  fiin'l  that  they  are  onlj  drinkinjr;  out  of 
that  mixed  euj)',  whu'h  /■'yoi'K/c//^e  ha.s])rej)ared  for  a?/\ — " 
will  restore  thy  da\t;^hUr  a^ain  lo  life',  said  an  eastern  sa.^r; 
to  a  prince  wIm)  5i;rievrd  inniuxlei-alely  for  the  loss  of  a  belov- 
ed child',"  provided  thou  art  able  to  en<;;rave  on  her  touih' 
the  names  of  three  persons  n  ho  have  never  moi!.rned\"  The 
prince  made  r?u/«m/ after  such  i)er:iOns' ;  hut  found  liie'.ncjui- 
ry  vain',  and  was  silV.nt'. 

Si:CTlON  VIII. 

HE  that  hnth  no  rule  over  his  onm  spirit',  is  like  a  rity' 
that  is  hroki-n  <hMvn',  an<l  withoi'it  walls'. 

A  sofl  answi'f  turneth  away  u  rath' ;  hwigritvons  words  stir 
up  aniier^. 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herhs  where  lovt  is',  tiian  a  stalled  ox 
and  haind  ther»'W  ith\ 

Pride  j^oeth  before  destnietion' ;  and  a  hat!?;!itv  siiinl  W- 
fore  a  fall\ 

Hear  counsel^  and  receive  instruction',  that  Ihou  may»>.i 
be  truiy  wiSc^. 

Faithful  an*  tlie  wounds  of  a  friend' ;  but  the  kisses  o{aii 
tnemy  are  deceitful'.    {Jpen  r<bvln:\  is  belter  tlian  setr»>t  lov^ 

Seest  th«nj  a  n)an  ?;•?>«'  in  his  own  conceit'  ?  There  is  more 
hope  of  ay?>o/\  thaj)  of  l;im'. 

Fie  that  is  slow  to  anj;er',  is  better  tha  '  *•»♦'  mighty'  ;  aixi 
he  that  ndeth  his  spirit',  tlutn  he  that  tal    :u  «  <  ity\ 

He  that  iiatli  pity  on  the  ]>oa/,  Ifiuh^n  u,  tlie  Lord" ;  thii£ 
wlsich  he  hath  ji^iveiV,  will  iu-  pay  liim  j>---«'n- 

If  ttiin<;  entmi/  be  huu^rv"',  ^"^ive  hini  uic^a  to  eat'  ;and  if  he 
be  thirsty',  \(i\t'  him  ic/itcr  to  drink'. 

He  that  planted  them/-',  sh..ll  he  not  liear'?  He  that  fornr*- 
ed  thi^  eye'y  shall  hv.  not  see'  ? 

I  have  been  }/onnir',  and  now  I  i'-jn  old'' ;  yet  have  I  nevt* 
»eea  tlut  riirhttous  forsaken',  nor  his  stcd  bejjjjirig  bread'. 
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It  is  better  to  be  a  door-keeper  in  the  house  of  the  Lord" 
thnn  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness^. 

I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power',  and  spreading 
himself  like  a  green  bay-tree\  Yet  he  passed  away^:  1 
6011-^ht  him',  but  he  could  not  be  found'. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  (indeth  wisdom\  Length  of  days 
i.s  in  her  rigid  hand' ;  and  in  her  left  hand',  riches'  and  hon- 
our\  Her  ways  are  ways  of  })leasantness',  and  all  her  paths 
are  peace\ 

}iow  good  andJiov/ pleasant  itis  for  brethren  to  dwell  togeth- 
er in  uniUi'^  I  it  is  like  precious  oi  nlment^ :  Like  the  de  w  of  Iler- 
mon',  and  the  dew  tiiat  descended  upon  the  mountains  of  Zion\ 

Th«;  sluggard  will  not  piougn  Uy  reason  ofthe  cold^;  he 
shall  tlujrefore  heg  in  harvesf ,  and  have  nothing\ 

I  went  by  the  field  ofthe  slothful',  and  by  the  'ineyard  of 
the  man  vt)id  of  understanding^ :  and',  lo' !  it  was  all  grown 
over  with  tkorns'' ;  netties  had  covered  its  face' ,  and  the  stone 
wail  was  broken  do\va\  Then  I  saw',  and  considered  it 
well^ ;  1  looked  upon  it',  and  received  instructi«»n\ 

Honourable  age  is  not  that  Avhich  standeth  in  length  of 
^i/;ic' ;  nor  tiiat  which  is  measured  by  number  of  year s^ : — 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man',  and  an  unspotted  life  is 
old  age\ 

Solomon',  my  son',  know  thou  the  God  of  thv  fathers', 
and  serve  liim  vvith  a  perfect  hearf, and  with  a  wilfing  mind\ 
IT  thou  st:el{  him',  he  will  be  found  oftliee' ;  but  if  tho u/orsa^ 
him',  he  will  cast  thee  off* for  ever\ 

SECTION  IX. 

^flllAT  every  day  has  its  pains'  and  sorrows' -ix?)  universally 
J^  experienced',  and  almost  universally  coniessed\  But 
let  us  not  attend  only  to  mournfid  truths' :  if  we  look  unpar- 
tially  about  us',  we  shall  lind',  that  every  day  has  likewise  its 
jdcasures'  and  its  joys^. 

We  shoukl  clu-rish  sentiments  of  chanty  toxvdrds  ill  men^. 
The  Autlior  of  all  good',  nourishes  much  piety'  and  virtue' in 
heartH  that  are  unknown  to  us'' ;  and  beholds  repentance 
ready  to  spring  up  among  many',  whom  we  consider  as  rep- 
rohalts\ 

No  one  ought  to  consider  himself  as  insignificani  in  the 
sight  of  his  Creator'.  In  our  several  stations',  we  are  all  sent 
forth  to  be  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  heavenly  Father^ 
Every  man  has  his  work  allotted^  his  tiilent  committed  to 
liimv";  by  the  due  improvement  of  which',  he  may',  in  one 
way  or  other',  serve  God\  promote  virtue',  and  be  useful  in 
the  world'. 
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The  lovt  appraise'  should  be  preserved  under  proper  sub- 
ordinalion  to  Uieprincipk  oUiuty^.  In  itself,  it  is  a  useful  mo- 
tive to  acti';ri' ;  but  vhen  alloued  to  extend  its  influence  too 
far,  it  coirupts  the  whole  character'',  and  produces  guilr,  dis 
gjrace',  and  iTiisery\  To  be  entirely  ckstitide  of  if,  isa  dtftcP 
To  f)e  <>;overned  by  it",  is  depravilif\  The  prope.r  adjustment 
of  the  several  principles  of  action  in  human  natm-e/,  is  a  mat- 
ter that  deserves  our  hij^hest  attention\  For  when  any  one 
of  tiiem  becomes  eitlier  foo  icea/t-  or  too  strong' ^  it  endangers 
both  our  virl  ue'  and  our  liappiness\ 

The  ilesiies  arid  |)assions  of  a  vicious  man',  having  once  ob- 
tained an  unlimited  sway',  trample  him  under  their  feet\ 
They  make  him  feel  that  he  is  subject  to  various',  con tradict- 
ory\  and  imperious  masters',  vvlio  often  pull  him  diff'erent 
\vays\  His  soul  is  rendered  the  receptacle  of  many  repug 
nanf  an»l  jarring  dispositions\  and  resembles  some  barbarous 
country',  cantoned  out  into  different  principalities',  Avhichare 
continually  waging  imr  on  one  tU)0tlier\ 

Diseases',poverty\  disappointmenr,  and  shame/,are  far  from 
being',  in  every  instance',  the  unavoidable  di><)m  of  man^ 
They  are  much  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  his  ov,n  mis- 
guided t7io?ce\  Intemperance  engenders  disease\  slotJi  pro- 
duces poverty  \  pride  createsdis;i))pointments',  and  dishonesty 
exposes  to  shame\  The  ungoverned  passions  of  men',  be- 
ti'ay  them  into  a  thousand  follies';  their  follies  into  crimes''; 
and  tlu'ir  crimes  into  misfortunes'. 

When  we  reilect  on  the  many  distresses  whicii  abound  in 
hunian  life',  on  the  scanty  propo'rt-on  of  Ijappiness  which  any 
man  hhere  a'lowed  to  enjoy^  ;  on  th<".  small  difference  which 
tiie  diversity  i)(  fortune  mak'es  on  that  scanty  pro})ortion' ;  it 
issurj)rising  that  e?ri/7y  should  *'-^'*^''  ^^^^^'^'^  been  a  prevalent  pas- 
sion among  men\  much  more  that  it  should  have  prevjiiled 
among  Christia  is\  Where  so  much  is  sufiered  in  common' 
little  room  is  left  for  envy\  There  is  more  occasion  for  piiy^ 
and  S3^m})athy',  and  an  inclination  to  assist  each  other'. 

AtOur  fii-st  setting  out  in  life',  \vhen  yet  unactjuidnted  with 
the  world'  and  its  snares',  when  every  {)lea3ure  enciiants  with 
Its  smiie>,  and  every  object  shines  with  the  gloss  of  novelty, 
let  us  beware  of  the  seducing  appearances  which  surround 
tis' ;  and  recollect  what  others  Imya  sulFered  from  the  power 
«jf  headstrong  desire'.  If  we  allow  any  passion',  even  though 
\t  be  esteemed  iniiocenf,  to  acquire  an  absolute  ascendanf , 
our  inward  peace  will  be  impaired'.  But  if  an^,  which  has 
the  taint  of  guilt,  take  eaily  possession  of  our  mind"  we 
m;iy  date',  from  that  moment^,  the  ruin  of  our  tranquiliitv^ 

Svery  man  has  some  darling  passion',  which  generaJij 
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affords  tne  fu-st  intrnductioii  i«»  virc".  The  irregular  grati- 
fications', into  ^vIli^:l1  it  orcasinnally  seduces  liini',  appear  un- 
der the  furm  of  vtnxid  ^^e:^k!1esses' ,  and  are  iiiduij^ed',  in 
the  begiiinin!^',  with  sci'iipiiiotisDess''  and  re.ser;e\  But',  hy 
lonjijer  practice',  tlirsi*  ic^iraints  weaken',  and  the  power  of 
habit  grow:-'.  One  vjee  hrinj^s  in  an«ith»  r  to  its  aiti\  By 
a  sort  of  natural  aflinity',  tht-y  cojnecr  atid  eut^^ine  them- 
selves together' ,  till  th«'ir  root's  come  to  be  spread  wide''  and 
deep' over  all  tlie  soul\ 

sccrnoN  x. 

WHENCE  arises  the  viisen/  of  this  present  worUr?  It  Is 
not  owing  to  oin-  cloudy  atmosphere',  our  changing 
seasons',  and  inclement  sl<i«;s'.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  debility 
of  our  bodies',  nor  to  the  une(jual  distribution  of  {he  goocfs 
of  fortune\  Amidst  all  disadvantages  of  Hvs  kind',  a  j)ure\ 
HSteadfast:\  and  enli-rhtened  mind',  possesset?  of  strong  vir- 
tue', could  enjoy  itsJMf  in  peace',  and  smile  at  'he  impotent 
nssaults  ofi'ortunj^'  and  tlie  elements'.  It  is  wiliun  ourselves 
that  mis(;ry  lias  fixed  its  si;al\  Our  disordered  hearts',  our 
guilty  passit)ns\  our  violent  ))i-e/|udices\  and  misplaced  de- 
sires', are  tiic  instruments  of  liie  trouble,  xv  hich  v.-e  endure\ 
These  sharpen  the  darts  AvhicJi  adutrsity  would  otiierwise 
point  in  v;d;i  against  us\ 

While  tile  vaiti^  and  the  licentious',  are  revelling  in  the 
midst  of  extravagance'  and  riot',  how  little  do  they  think  of 
those  scenes  of  sore  distress',  wiiich  an;  passing  at  that  mo- 
ment throughout  the  v\  or!d' ;  mnllitudes  struggling  for  a  poor 
subsistence',  to  support  the  wife' imd  children'  whom  they 
hvpi",  and  who  look  u})  to  them',  with  eager  eyes',  for  that 
bread  which  tlu-y  can  iiardly  procure^ ;  multitudes  groaning 
under  sickness  in  desolate  cottages',  imtentiDd'  and  unmourn- 
ed';  many^,  apparently  in  -a  hdter  situation  of  life',  pining 
away  in  secret  with  concealed  griefs' ;  families  weening  over 
the  beloved /ji€?j<i.f  whom  rhey  ha\e  lost',  or  in  all  tne  bitter- 
ness of  anguish',  bidding  those  who  are  just  expiring  the  last 
adieu\ 

Never  adventure  on  too  near  an  approach  to  what  is  imP 
Familiarize  not  yourselves  with  it',  in  the  slightest  instances', 
without /«.'ffr\  'Listen  with  reveience  to  every  reprehension 
of  conscience',  and  preserve  the  most  ([uick  and  accurate  sen- 
sibility to  right'  and  w  rong\  If  ever  your  moral  impressions 
begin  to  decay',  and  your  natural  abhorrence  of  jjudt  to  !es- 
aeu',  you  have  ground  to  dread  that  the  ruin  of  virtue  is  fast 
approaching'. 

By  disappointments'  ami  triaJs'  Uift  violence  of  our  pas 
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iions  is  tamrd',  and  our  viinds  an'  lornu'd  to  sohricty^  and 
rellecti(>n\  In  lh<!  vHiicr'u's  (»riirr',  orM-asioned  l)y  the  vicis- 
situdes of  worldly  lorl  inn-',  we  an*  imii-rd  to  iial)it.s  both  of 
the  active' and  tlie  siifriilni;;  viitnts".  Mow  niuch  soever  we 
complain  of  the  /v/7r/7y  ofthe  wm-ld',  f;i<-ts  plainly  show',  tiiat 
if  its  vanity  wwv  less",  it  eonUl  not  ans\\(r  tlu'  purpose  of 
salutary  disci])line\  Unsatisiacroi-y  a's  it  is',  its  pleasures  are 
still  too  apt  to  corrupt  our  he.irts.  i  low  fatal  then  must  the 
conseijuenc.es  have  been',  had  it  yielded  us  more  complete 
enjo}ment^?  If',  with  ail  its  Irouhles',  we  are  in  danger  ol 
he.'my;  loo  much  attached  t<»  it',  liow  cnl'nebj  would  it  liave 
seduced  our  aiTections',  if  no  t-onhle'S  had  been  mingled  Avith 
its  pleasures'  ? 

In  seasons  of  distress'  or  diiliculty',  to  abandon  ourselves 
tndfjectimi'',  carries  no  mark  of  a  ;i;re;it  or  a  worthy  mind\ 
Instead  of  sinkin-;  luider  trouble',  aixi  declarinj;  "  that  hig 
soul  is  weary  of  life',"  it  becmnes  a  wise'  and  a  {lood  man', 
in  the  evil  day',  with  Hrmness',  to  maintain  his  post' ;  to  bear 
up  aj^ainst  the  storm':  to  liave  renjurse  to  those  advantages 
which',  in  the  worst  of  limes',  are  ainays  left  to  inlejirity'  and 
virtue' ;  and  never  to  give  up  xlw.  hope  tiiat  idler  days  maj 
yet  arise'. 

How  many  young  persons  hnve',at  rirst',set  outin  the  world 
with  excelleiit  di:>positions  of  heart';  generous',  charitable', 
and  liuniaue' :  kind  to  tlielr  frler)us'i!  and  ami.d)le  among  all 
.with  whom  tliey  had  intercourse'!  And  yet',  how  often  have 
we  seen  all  those  fair  appearances',  unhappily  blasted  in  tlie 
progress  of  life',  merely  liinnsgh  tin;  inHuence  of  loose  and 
corrupting  pleasures'' :  and  those  very  per.- ons',  w  ho  promised 
once  to  he  blessings  to  tiie  world',  sunk  down',  in  the  end',  to 
be  the  burden'  and  nuisance  of  society'. 

The  most  con^nmn  jn-opensity  ofma.nkind',  is',  to  store  fu- 
turity w  ith  whatever  is  airneahie  to  tlum' ;  especially  in  those 
Scriods  of  life',  wherj  m)agin;it»5m  is  lively',  and  hoj»e  is  ar- 
ent,\  Looking  forward  to  the  year  now  l)eginning',  they  are 
ready  to  })romisH  thems«'lves  miicii'.  fvvv)  tlie  fouruiationso. 
prospcnlif  Avhieh  tiiey  have  laid' :  fr<;m  t\u'  fn'enf/ships''  and 
coiincTions  which  tii<'y  have  s«'c?u'ed'  :  and  {vim,  trie  plans  o 
covduct  whwh  they  have  furmed\  Alas' I  how  d':ctifjnl  (U^ 
nil  these  <ire:-.ni?  of  happijiess  olY<ri  ]n'ove' !  While  many  ar« 
ynying  in  secret  to  then-  hearts',  '*  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this 
day',  and  more  a!)unda<itiy'."  we  aie  (.'blig<»d',  in  return  ^r^ 
say  to  them' ;"  FoHht  not  yourseiv.'s  of  lu-vionow' ;  fur  yoa 
kno«v  n<»t  whiita  i^iy  mav'Uiing  lorth'I" 
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CHAP.  II. 

NARRATIVE  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

JVo  rank  or  possessions  can  make  theguiliy  mind  happy. 

"g^IONYSIUS",  the  tyrant  of  Sicily',  was  far  from  being 
MJ^  happy',  though  he  possessed  great  riches',  and  ail  tlie 
pleasure's  which  wealth^  and  power'  could  procure\  Damo- 
cles', one  of  his  flatterers',  deceived  by  those  specious  appear- 
ances of  haj)piness',  took  occasion  to  complimeiil  him  on  the 
extent  of  his  power\  liis  treasures',  and  royal  majini licence''.: 
and  declared  that  no  monarch  had  ever  been  greater^  or  hap- 
piei-'  than  Dionysius\ 

2  "  Hast  thou  h  mind',  Damocles',"  says  the  kin^,  "  to 
taste  this  happiness' ;  and  to  know',  by  experience',  whivtthe 
rnjoynients  are',  of  which  tliou  hast  so  hij^li  an  idea'  ?"  Dauio- 
des',  with  joy',  accepted  the  ofrer\  The  king  ordered  that  a 
royal  banq'nd  sliould  he  prepared',  and  a  gilded  sofa',  covered 
>vith  rich  embroidery',  placed  for  his  favourite\  Side-hoards', 
loaded  with  j:;(!ld'  and  silver  plate',  of  immense  value',  were 
ari'anjred  in  tfie  apartment^. 

3  Pages  of  extraordinary  beauty',  were  ordered  to  atteml 
his  table',  and  to  (>i>ey  his  commands  Avith  tlie  utmost  rearii 
Jiesi?',  and  th.e  ir.ost  profound  submission\  Fragrant  oint- 
ments'', clia}>lcts  of  nowers\  and  rich  perfumes',  were  added 
to  the  entertainment\  The  table  was  loaded  w  ith  tlie  most 
exquisite  delicacies  of  every  kind\  Damocles',  intoxicated 
witii  nleusur<;',  fancied  himself  amongst  superior  beings\ 

4  i>ut  in  the  mid^t  of  all  this  happiners',  as  he  lay  indul- 
ging himself  in  st^^e'.  he  sees  let  down  from  tlie  ceiling',  ex- 
actly over  his  head',  a  glittering  sword',  hung  by  a  single 
hair\  ^  The  sight  of  impending  destruction',  ))ut  a  speedy  end 
to  his  joy'  and  revellin^X  The  i)omp  of  his  attendance^  the 
glitter' of  the  carved  plate\  and  the  delicacy  of  the  viands' 
c^ase  to  a  fiord  him  any  pieasure\ 

5  He  dr(^ads  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  the  table^  ^  He 
throws  ofi"the  garland  of  roses\  He  hastens  to  remove  iroii) 
his  dangerous  situation  ,  and  earnestly  entreats  the  king  to 
restore  him  to  his  fonner  humble  condition',  having  no  desire 
to  enjoy  any  longer  a  happiness  so  terribleA 

6  By  this  device',  Dionysius  intimated  to  Dfmiocles',  how 
miserable  he  w^as  iii  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures' ;  and  in 
possession  of  all  the  honours'  and  enjoyments'  which  royalty 
eould  ber.tow\  m  r.Ro. 
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SECTION  II. 

Change  of  external  condilion  is  often  adverse  to  virtue. 

IN  the  daysof  Joram',  kingof  Israel',  flourislied  the  proph- 
et Kllsha\  His  character  was  so  eminent\and  his  fame 
so  widely  s{)re;ul',  that  Benhadad',  the  kin^  of  Syria^  though 
an  idolater',  sent  to  consult  him',  concernmg  the  issue  of  a 
distemper  which  threatened  his  !ife\  The  messenger  em- 
nloyeu  on  this  occasion',  was  Ha/ael',  w  ho  appinirs  to  have 
Leen  one  (»f  the  j)nnces',  or  chief  men  of  the  Syrian  court\ 

2  Charged  nitli  rich  gifts  from  the  king',  he* presents  him- 
self before  tli.e  proj)h('t' ,  nnd  accosts  him  in  terms  of  the 
highest  resj)ect\  Dining  tiie  j'onference  which  they  held 
togethei*',  fcllisha  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  countenance 
of  Hazael',  and  discerning',  hy  a  prophetic  spirit;',  his  future 
tyranny^  and  crui-lty',  he  could  not  contain  himself  froni 
bursting  into  a  no(»d  of  tears'. 

3  When  UivAiwV,  in  surprise',  inquired  into  tlie  cause  ot 
this  sudden  emotion',  the  prophet  plainly  informed  him  ofth^' 
crimes'  and  harharitifs'  which  he  foresaw  that  he  would  af- 
terwards commit'.  The  soul  of  ilazael  ahiiorretl',  at  tliis 
lime',  the  thouf^^hls  of  cruelty'.  UncorrMpt<d',  as  yet',  by 
ambition'  or  greatness',  his  indignation  rose  at  being  th(»ugl)t 
capable  of  the  savage  actions  >vhich  the  prophet  had  men- 
tioned^; and',  with  much  warmth',  he  replies' :  '  ButM'/?«f'.'is 
thy  servant  at/oif',  that  he  should  do  this  great  tiling"  r'* 

4  Elisha  makes  no  return',  but  to  point  out  h.  remarkeblp 
change',  wjiicli  was  to  take  place  in  his  condition' ;  ""'Ih? 
X.ord  hath  sliown  me',  iliat  thou  sliait  be  king  over  t'.yria'.  " 
In  course  of  time',  all  that  had  been  })redicted',  came  to  pass'. 
Haziiel  ascended  the  throne',  and  ambition  took  possession  oi 
his  heart'.  "  He  smote  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  their 
coasts'.  He  oppressed  them  during  all  the  days  of  king  Je- 
hoahaz':  and',  from  v.  hat  is  left  on  recoi-d  of  liis  actions',  he 
plainly  appears  to  have  jiroved  .  what  the  piophet  foresaw 
nim  to  be',  a  juan  of  violence',  cruelty',  and  blood'. 

5  In  tills  passage  of  history',  an  object  is  presented',  which 
deserves  our  serious  attention'.  We  behold  a  nian  who',  in 
one  state  of  life',  could  not  look  upon  certain  crimes  without 
surprise'  and  honor';  who  knew  so  little  of  hims»  .f,  as  to 
believe  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  be  concerneil  in  com- 
mitting them' ;  that  same  man',  by  a  change  of  condition^ 
and  an  unguarded  state  of  nund',  transformed  in  all  hissen« 
Uuients' ;  and  as  he  rose  in  greatness;  rising  also  in  guiif 
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till  at  last  he  completed  that  whole  character  of  iniquity^ 
vfhich  he  once  detested\  blair. 

SECTION  III. 

Haman ;  or,  the  misenj  of  pride. 

AHASUERUS',  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  prince  kn(MTi> 
among  the  Greek  historians  by  the  name  of  Artiixerxes", 
had  advanced  to  the  chief  dignity  in  liis  kingdom',  llaraan', 
an  Amalekite'',  nho  iniierited  all  the  ancient  enmity  of  his 
race',  to  the  Jewish  nation\  He  appears',  from  what  is  re- 
corded of  him'',  ^,0  have  been  a  very  wicked  minister^, 
itaiscil  to  i^reatnesH  without  merit',  he  employed  his  power 
iolebj  for  the  gratification  of  his/7.:W5io?is\ 

2  As  the  honuiir'i  ^hich  he  possessed  Avere  next  to  royal' 
his  j)ride  was  every  <Jay  fed  with  that  servile  homage',  which 
b  ]>ecur:aj'  to  Asiaii'^  <:ourts^;  and  all  the  servants  of  the  king^ 
proHtrati^d  thenisclves  before  him\  In  the  midst  of  tliis  gen 
ta'al  adnhdion',  cm  person  only  stooped  not  to  Haman\ 

S  This  wtis  M««decaithe  Jew"' ;  who  ,  knowing  this  Araa 
/cklfe.  to  be  an  eucmy  to  the  people  of  God',  and',  with  virtu 
ous  indignation',  despising  that  insolence  of  prosperity  with 
vf  filch  he  saw  him  litted  up',  "  bowed  nof,  nor  did  him  rev- 
erence/." On  this  appearance  of  disrespect  from  Mordecai', 
Munan  "was  full  oi'wrath^:  but  he  thought  scorn  to  lay 
hands  on  Mordecai  a}one\"  Personal  revenge',  was  not  sui- 
licient  to  satisfy  him\ 

4  So  violent  and  black  were  his  passions',  that  he  resolved 
to  exterminate,  the  whole  naiion  to  Avhich  Mordecai  belonged"' 
Abusing',  for  !iis  cruel  purpose',  the  favour  of  his  credulous 
sovereign',  he  obtained  a  decree  to  be  sent  fonh',  that'^ 
against  a  certain  day',  all  the  Jews  throughout  tlie  Persian 
dominions',  should  be  put  to  thesword\ 

[>  Meanwliile',  confidf^nt  of  success\  and  blind  to  approach- 
ing ruin',  he  continued  exulting  in  his  prosperity'.  Invited 
l)y  Ahasuerus  to  a  royal  banquet',  which  Esther  the  queen 
had  }>repared',  "  he  went  forth  thai  day  joyful',  and  with  a 
glad  heavt\"  But  behold  how  slight  an  ineidenf,  was  suffi- 
cient to  poison  his  joy^  I  As  he  went  forlli',  he  saw  Mordecai 
in  the  king's  gate' ;  and  observed',  that  he  still  refused  to  do 
him  hoiTiage,\  "  He  stood  not  up',  nor  was  moved  for  him' ;" 
altiiougb  he  well  knew  the  formidable  designs',  which  Haman 
was  preparing  to  execute'. 

t)  One  *^'-ivate  man',  who  despised  his  greatness^  and  dis- 
dained suomission',  wliile  a  whole  kingdom  trembled  before 
liini';  one  splrif,  which  ti\e  utmost  stretch  of  his  power 
imiki  tieitiier  subdue"'  nor  ^^»imWe',  blasted  his  triuuiphsi 
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His  whole  soul  was  shaken  with  a  storm  of  passion\  Wrath\ 
pride^,  and  desire  of  revenge',  rose  into  fury\  With  difficul- 
ty he  restrained  himself  in  puhlic'' ;  hut  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
his  own  house',  he  was  forced  to  disclose  the  agony  of  hi3 
mind\ 

7  He  gathered  together  his  friends^  and  family',  with  Ze- 
resh  his  wife\  "  He  told  them  of  the  glory  of  his  ^iches^,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  children',  and  of  all  the  things  wherein 
the  kina:  had  {)romoted  him^ ;  and  ho>v  he  had  advanced  him 
above  the  princes'  and  servants  of  the  king\  He  said',  more- 
over', Yea',  Esthei  the  queen',  suffered  no  man  to  come  in 
with  the  king',  to  the  banquet  that  she  had  prepared',  hut 
myself^ ;  and  to-morrow  also  am  i  invited  to  her  with  the 
kingV  After  all  this  preamble',  what  is  the  conclusion^  ? 
"  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothin;/,  ?o  long  as  I  see  Mordecai 
the  JeAv',  sitting  at  the  king's  ^ate\" 

3  The  sequel  ofHaman's  histor/,  I  shall  not  now  pursue' 
It  mi^ht  ailbrd  matter  for  much  instruction',  by  the  conspic- 
uous justice  of  God  in  his  fall' and  punishments  But  con- 
templating only  the  singular  situation,  in  wnveh  the  expres- 
sions just  quoted  present  him\  and  the  violent  agitation  of  his 
mind  whicn  they  display',  the  following  reflections  naturally 
arise'' :  How  miserable  is  vice',  when  ove  guilty  passion  cre- 
ates so  vauch  torment^ !  now  unavailing  is  prosperity*,  when', 
in  the  height  of  it,'  a  svnG;Ie  disappointment',  can  destroy  the 
relish  of  all  its  pleasunjs'' !  how  weak  is  human  nature',  which', 
in  the  absence  of  reaf  is  thus  prone  ta  form  to  it<eif  inia- 
ginari)  woes'''  blair. 

SECTION  IV. 

JUxdy  Jane  Gray. 

r^lIIIS  excellent  personage',  was  descended  from  the  roy- 
JL  al  line  of  England  !)y  both  her  parents\  She  was  c;tre- 
fuily  educated  in  tlie  principles  of  the  reformation^;  and  her 
wisdom''  and  virtue',  rendered  her  a  shining  example  to  her 
sex\  But  it  was  hnr  lot  to  continue  only  a  short  period  on 
this  stage  of  being';  for',  in  early  life',  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
t!ui  wild  ambition  of  the  duke  of  ?^' orthumberland' ,  who 
promoted  a  marriage  between  her- and  his  son',  lord  Guilford 
Dudley' ;  and  raised  her  to  the  throne  of  England',  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rights  of  Mar}''  and  Elizabeth^ . 

2  At^Jie  tijne  of  their  marriage.',  she  was  only  about  eigh 
ti'.itn  years  of  age'' ;  anu  her  kuslmnd  was  idso  very  voung"":  a 
stiason  of  life  very  unequal  to  oppose  tlie  interested  views  (ff 
artful  and  aspiHag  men' ,  who',  uistead  of  exposing  them  tc 
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ilangeK,  should  have  been  the  protectors  of  theii:  innocence' 
a«idyouth\ 

3  This  extraoruinary  young  person',  besides  the  solid  en- 
doTrments  of  piety'  anu  virtue',  nossessed  llie  most  engaging 
disposition',  the  most  accomplished  parts';  and  being  of 
an  equal  age  with  kinj;  Ed  vard  VI'.  she  had  received  dl 
her  education  with  him',  andst;emed  even  to  possess  a  great* 
er  Ijicility  in  ac(|uiring  every  piul  of  manly'dnd  classical  litera- 
ture;. 

4  She  liad  attained  a  knowledge  of  {heRrmnan'and  Greek 
languaj^ep',  as  well  as  of  sever .il  vwdem  t()ngues' ;  had  passed 
most  of  her  ^me  in  an  npplicalion  to  learnis.g' ;  and  expressed 
n  great  indiflen'nce  for  otiier  occupations'  and  amusements' 
<isual  witii  hersex'and  station'. 

5  Roger  Ascham',  tutor  to  the  lady  Elizabeth',  having  at 
if»    time  paid  her  a  visit',  ff)untl  iier  employed  in  reading 

l*lato',  uhile  the  rtst  of  the  family  wen-  engaged  in  a  parly 
■  r  h  unling  in  the  park' ;  and  upiui  Ins  admirin;^  the  singularity 
of  iier  choice/,  she  told  him  ,  that  she  "  received  morp  plea- 
sure from  that  author',  than  others  could  reap  from  all  their 
*;>ort'  and  gaiety'." 

6  Her  heart',' replete  with  this  love  of  literature'  and  sen- 
»;if  studies',  and  with  tenderness  to  M'rdsher  husband',  who 
w  ;is  deserving  of  her  affection',  had  never  onened  itself  to  the 
^•ttering  allurements  of  ambition' ;  and  the  irformation  of 
li'.r  advancement  to  the  throne',  was  by  no  means  agreeable 

,  her^  Slie  even  nfxised  to  accept  tlie  cron  n' ;  pleade4  tlie 
Teterable  right  of  the  two  princesses';  expressed  her  dread 
wftne  consequences  attending  an  enterprise  so  dangerous', 
•Mit  to  say  so  eriminiil' ;  and  dt-sired  to  remain  in  that  private 
-»  'tion  in  which  she  was  born'.  y 

'  Overcome  at  last  with  the  enfreciies\  rather  than  rea- 
fons%  of  her  father'  and  father-in-law',  and',  above  all',  of  her 
hai>hand\  she  submitted  to  their  will',  and  was  prevailed  on 

But  her  elevalinn  was  of 
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ion  declaretl  tur  queen 
M^fy^  ;  ;uid  the  lady  Jane',  after  wearing  the  vain  pageantrv 
riT  a  crown  during  ten  days',  returned  to  a  private  life',  Avitn 
intjcli  more  satisfaction',  than  she  felt  when  royalty  was  ten 
<:cr-d  in  her'. 

8  Queen  Mary',  who  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of 
ff  inerosity'  or  clemency',  determined  to  n-move  every  per- 
ffo  i',  frou'i  whom  the  least  danger  could  be  apprehonued\ 
Warning  was',  therefore',  given  to  lady  Jane  to  prepare  for 
tltialh'  ;  a  doom  which  she  had  expected',  and  which  the  in- 
i.oeenc'*  of  he«-  Ufe',  as  well  as  the  misfortun«»s  to  which  shfc 
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had  been  exposed",  rendered  no  umvelcome  news  to  her* 

9  The  (jueen's  })ij;(>tt'd  zeal',  under  colour  u(  lender  merof 
to  the  j>risoner's  soul',  induced  her  to  send  priests',  who 
molested  her  with  prrj)etu;il  d].sputation'^;and  even  a  reprieve 
of  three  days  was  }:;ranted  h»>r',  in  lu)j)es  that  she  would  be 
persuaded',  duri:)<;th:ittiim*',  to  pay',  by  a  timely  conversion 
to  popery",  some  rej^ard  to  h<r  eternal  Wflfare\ 

10  Lady  .Jane  had  presi-ne*'  r'' mind',  in  those  melancholy 
circtimstanci's',  not  only  to  di'fond  her  reli;^ion  by  solid  argu- 
ments', [>ut  also  to  write  a  Irtter  to  her  sister',  in  the  Greek 
language' ,  in  which',  hrsidcs  sending  her  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  that  tongue*',  she  exhorttid  her  to  maintain',  in  every 
fortmie',  a  like  st<'.adv  j)crsevcn;nce\ 

11  On  the  day  (»t'her  execution',  her  husband',  lord  Guil- 
ford', desired  permission  to  see  In-r^ ;  but  she  refused  her  con- 
sent", an»l  sent  him  word',  that  the  tenderneKs  of  their  part- 
ing", woulil  (»verc(»me  the  fortitude  of  both'' ;  and  would  too 
much  unbend  flieir  minds  from  tiiat  constancy',  which  tiieir 
approaching  enil  re«juired  of  tiiem'.  Tiieir  sejtaration",  she 
said',  wuuld  lie  only  for  a  moment',  and  they  wotiid  soon  re- 
join each  othei-  in  a  scene',  where  their  alfections  w  ould  !)e 
forever  muted' ;  juid  \\her<'  dtath\(!isap]H)intment\and  m.is- 
fortune',  cuuM  no  longer  h.ive  access  to  tlurm',  or  disturb  llieir 
eternal  felicily\ 

H  It  had  lu'.Mi  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane''  and  lord 
Guilford'  t(»g«t|)tT  on  the  saiue  scaffold',  at  Tower  hill'' ;  but 
the  council',  dreading  t!»e  compassion  of  the  pj!Ople  for  their 
youth',  beauty',  innocence',  and  noble,  birth',  clianged  their 
orders",  and  gave  dinctions  ihdishc  should  be  beheaded  with- 
in the  vrjge  of  the  To'ver\ 

l'}  She  saw  h.r  huslsand  led  to  execution^ ;  and",  having 
given  him  from  tlu'  windovx-  some  token  of  her  remembrance', 
she  Avait«'d  with  francmillity  till  her  own  apjujinted  hour 
sl.tjuld  brinu;  her  lo  a  like  fate'.  She  even  saw  his  headless 
body  carried  back  ni  a  cart' ;  and  found  herselfmore  confirm- 
ed by  the  reports  which  she  h'-ard  of  the  constancy  of  his 
end  .than  shakei,  by  S(»  tended  and  melancholy  aspectacle'^ 

14  Sir  John  Gage",  constable  of  Ihe  Tow ci-',  when  he  led 
her  to  execution",  dej^ip-d  her  to  bestoAV  nn  him  some  small 
present',  which  he  tnigbi  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her'' 
Sh  W;<tve  him  h(;r  table-boe.k',  in  which  slie  had  just  written 
three  serjtences',  on  seeisig  her  husband's  dead  body';  one  in 
Greek\-;nother  in  Latin  ,  i  third  in  Knglish'. 

10  The  purport  of  thein  was',"  that  human  justice  was 
against  his  bodif',  but  the  Divine  iMe>t^y  would  be'  favourable 
to  his^yu/';  and  that  if  Acr  faiUt  d'cserved  punishment",  hct 
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youth",  at  leasV'  and  her  imprudence',  were  v^orthy  of  excuse'' ; 
and  that  God'^and  posteritj'',  she  trusted',  would  show  her 
favour\"  On  tlie  scaffold',  she  made  a  speech  to  the  by-stand- 
♦!rs',  in  which  the  mildness  of  her  dis{)osition',  led  her  to  take 
the  blar^^  entirely  on  herself,  without  uttering  one  complaint 
:igainst  tiie  severity  with  which  she  liad  been  treated\ 

16  She  said',  that  her  offence  was',  not  tliat  she  had  laid 
her  hand  upon  tlie  crown',  but  that  she  had  not  rejected  it 
^\ith  sullicieiit  constancy^ ;  tuat  she  had  less  erred  *  through 
ambition',  than  through  reverence  to  licr  parents',  whom  she 
had  been  taught  to  respect'  and  obey^:  that  slie  willingly  re- 
ceived death',  as  the  only  satisfaction  which  she  could  now 
make  to  the  injured  state'*;  and  though  her  infringement  of 
tiie  laws  had  been  constrained',  she  would  show',  by  her  vol- 
untary submission  to  their  sentence',  that  she  was  desirous  to 
atone  for  that  disobedience',  into  which  too  much  filial  piety 
iiad  betJ"iyed  her"* :  tiiat  she  had  justly  deserved  this  jiunish 
ment^,  for  being  made  the  instrulnenf,  thougli  the  univilling 
instrumenf,  of  the  ambition  of  others' :  and  tJiat  the  story  of 
her  life',  she  hoped',  migiit  at  least  be  useful',  by  proving  that 
tuTtocence  excuses  not  great  misdeed?',  if  they  tend  any  way 
to  the  d(;struction  of  the  commonwealtli\ 

17  After  uttering  these  words',  she  caused  Iierselftobe 
disrobed  by  lier  women',  and  with  a  steady',  serene  counte- 
nance', submitted  herself  to  the  ex ecutioner\  uume. 

SECTION  V. 

Oiiognd :  or^  the  vanxiy  of  riches. 

AS  Ortogrul  of  Basra',  was  one  day  wandering  along  the 
streets  of  Bagdal^  musing  on  tiie  varieties  of  merclian- 
dise  which  the  shojts  0}>eiied  to  liis  view'  ;  and  observing  tlie 
different  occupations  which  busied  the  multitude  on  every 
fide',  he  was  awakened  from  the  tranquillity  of  meditation', 
by  a  crowd  that  obstructt-d  his  passage\  He  raised  his  eyes', 
and  saw  the  chief  viziei*',  who',  having  returned  from  the  di- 
van J  was  entering  his  palace\ 

2  Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants^ ;  and  being  sup- 
posed lo  have  some  neti-tion  for  the  vizier',  was  permitted  to 
entei\  He  surveyed  the  s-paciousness  of  the  apartments\ 
;'.d  mired  the  Avails  hung  with  golden  tapestry\  and  the  floors 
covered  with  silken  carpets' ;  and  despised  the  simple  neat- 
ness of  his  own  little  habitation\ 

3  "  Surely',"  said  he  to  himself,  "  this  palace  is  the  seat  of 
happiness' ;  where  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure',  and  dis- 
content^ and  sorrow  ,  can  have  no  admission\  Whatever  na- 
ture has  provided  for  the  deli^Uc  of  sense',  ia  here  spread  forth 
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to  be  enjoyed'.  What  can  mortals  ho{)e''  or  imagine',  wJiilch 
the  master  of  this  palace',  has  not  ohtJiined'  ?  The  dishes  of 
luxury',  cover  his  table^ !  the  voice  c  f  harmony'?  lulls  him  in 
his  bowers'' ;  he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of  Java', 
and  sleeps  upon  the  doAvn  oftiie  cygnets  of  the  Ganges\ 

4  He  speaks',  and  his  mandate  is  obeyed'' ;  he  wishes',  and 
his  wish  is  gratified"';  all',  whom  he  sees',  obey  him'^  and  all', 
whom  he  hears',  flatter  him\  How  dilferenf ,  O  Ortogrul', 
is  thy  condition',  wiio  art  doomed  to  the  perpetual  torments 
of  unsatisfied  desire' ;  and  ivho  hast  no  amusement  in  thy 
poweK,  that  can  withhold  thee  from  thy  own  reflections'  I 

5  They  tell  thee  that  thou  art  loise'' ;  but  what  does  loisdom, 
avail  with  prva-bf''  ?  None  will  flatter  the  poor' ;  and  the  icise 
have  very  little  power  of  flattenng  themselves'.  That  man  is 
surely  the  most  wreUrhcd  of  the  sons  of  wretchedness',  who 
lives  witli  his  own  faults'  and  follies'  always  before  him' ;  and 
Avhohas  none  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  iW  praise'  and  vene- 
ration'. I  have  long  sought  contenf ,  and  nave  not  found  it' ; 
I  will  from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich'." 

6  Full  of  his  new  resolution',  he  shut  himself  m  his  cham- 
ber for  six  months',  to  deliberate  how  he  should  grow  rich' 
He  sometimes  purposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  counsellor  to  o.ie 
of  the  kings  in  Inaia' ;  and  at  others  resolved  to  tlig  for  dm- 
monds  in  the  mhies  of  Golconda'. 

7  One  day',  after  some  hours  passed  in  violent  fluctuation 
of  opinion',  sleep  insensi])ly  seized  him  in  his  chair'.  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a  desert  country',  in  search  of 
some  one  that  mi^ht  teach  mm  to  grow  ricli';  and',  as  he  stood 
on  the  ton  of  a  hill',  shaded  with  cypress',  in  doubt  Avhither 
to  direct  nis  steps',  h\s  father  appeared  on  a  sudden  standing 
before  him'.  "  Ortogrul',"  said  the  old  man',  "  I  know  thy 
perplexity' ;  listen  to  thy  father' ;  turn  thine  eye  on  tiie  oppo- 
«tc  mountain'." 

8  Ortogrul  looked',  and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  tlie 
rocks',  roaring  with  the  noise  of  thunder',  and  scattering  its 
foam  on  the  impending  woods'.  "  Now',"  said  his  father . 
*'  behold  the  valley  that  lies  between  the  hills'."  Ortogrul 
looked',  and  espied  a  little  well',  out  of  which  issued  a  small 
rivulet'.  "  Tell  me',  no>v',"  said  his  father', "  dost  thou  wish 
for  sudden  affluence',  that  may  pour  upon  thee  like  the  moun- 
tain torrenf  :  or  for  a  slow  and  gradual  inwease',  resembling 

;  the  rill  g'idmg  from  the  well'  ?" 

9  "  L^t  me  be  quickly  rich',"  said  Ortogrul' ; "  let  the  gol- 
den stream  be  quick'and  violent'."  "  Look  round  thee',"  said 
his  father',  "  once  again\"  Ortogrul  looked',  and  perceived 
4he  channel  of  the  torrent  drr^  ^  dusty^ ;  but  following  th« 
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rivulet  from  tlie  well',  he  traced  it  to  a  witle  lake',  wh'ch  the 
supply',  slow  and  constant',  kept  always  fiill\  He  awoke', 
and  determined  to  grow  rich  by  silent  profif ,  and  |)ersever- 
ing  indiistry\ 

10  Having  sold  his  patrimony',  he  engaged  in  merchan- 
dise^ ;  and  in  twenty  years',  purchased  lands',  on  which  he 
raised  a  house',  eijual  in  sumpUiousncss  to  that  of  the  vizier^; 
to  this  mansion  he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure',  i^x- 
pecting  ttt  enjoy  all  the  felicity  which  he  had  imagineiJ  riches 
able  to  afl'(M-iI\  Leisure  soon  made  him  weary  of  himself, 
and  he  longed  to  be  persuaded  that  he  was  great'  and  hap- 
P3'\  He  was  courteous'  and  lil»eral' :  he  gave,  all  that  an* 
proacheU  him',  hopes  of  jAeusina;  him',  and  all  who  should 
oUase  him',  hopes  of  being  nwarded\  Every  art  of  praise', 
was  tried',  and  every  source  of  adul.itory  fiction',  was  ex- 
hausted'. 

1 1  Orto<^ntJ  heard  his  flatterers  m  ithout  delight',  because 
he  found  hnr.st'lf  unable  to  iM-fuive  them\  His  own  heart 
told  him  i[«^  frailties^ ;  his  own  understanding',  n-proached 
him  with  his  faults  "  How  Ion?;',"  said  he',  with  a  deep 
sigh',  "  havf  1  been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth',  whicn 
;it  last  is  ust'lrss'  I  Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to  be  nch%  vAio 
is  already  too  ivise  to  be  llattireir."  dr.  jouxNson 

sk(;tioi\  VI. 

The  Hill  of  Science. 

N  that  season  of  the  year',  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky'. 

the  various  fruits  which  eovi'.r  the  ground',  tbe  <lisco!ourea 
foliage  of  the  trees',  and  all  the  swtM-t',  but  fading  graces  of 
insj/nin^  aatnmn',  o[)en  the  mind  to  bcnevolcnce\  and  dis- 
pose it  for  contemj)lation',  I  was  wandering  it)  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  countr}^^,  till  curiositv  began  to  give  way  to  weari- 
ness' ;  and  I  sat  down  on  tin;  lVa;rtnent  <>f  a  roek  ovt'rgrown 
with  moss' ;  where  the  rustling  of  the  fillingleaves\  the  dash- 
ing of  waters  ,  and  the  hnni  of  the  di.-itant  city',  soothed  my 
muul  into  a  most  perf(;ct  trMniiniJlity' ;  and  sleep  insensibly 
stole  upon  me',  as  I  was  indul}i;ing  tbe  a}z;reeable  reveries' 
which  the  objects  around  me  nattn-al!y  inspired'. 

2  I  inuTii'diately  found  myself  in  a  vast  extemled  plain',  in 
the  middle  of  which  arosea  mountain',  hi^^ber  than  I  had  be- 
fore any  conception  ol\  It  was  covered  w'th  a  multitude  of 
people,  chiefly  youth',  many  of  whom  pressed  forward  with 
the  liveliest  expression  ofardourin  their  countenaiu;e',tiiough 
the  way  was',  in  many  places',  steep  and  diHicnlt\ 

,'}  I  observed',  that' those',  who  had  just  b<'?;un  to  climb  the 
hill',  tliougiit  themselves  not  far  hmni  \i\^  top^  j  but  as  tliey 
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proceed! •(]',  new  hills  werv.  c'ontirmally  rising  to  their  view^  , 
and  the  summit  of  th«  hii^hesl  Ihry  could  before  discern', 
seemed  hut  the  foot  of  another',  till  the  mountain  at  length 
appeared  to  lose  itself  in  the  clou(ls\ 

4  As  I  was  gazing  on  tln^se  tilings  with  astonishmenf,  a 
friendly  instructer  suddenly  appeared':  "The  mountiiin  be- 
fore thee',"  said  he", "  is  the  Hill  of  S<'ience\  On  the  top', is 
the  ten-pie  of  Truth',  whose  head  is  above  the  clouds',  and  a 
veil  of  pure  light  covers  her  face\  Observe  the  progress  of 
her  votaries^;  be  silent'  and  att<nitive\" 

3  After  I  had  noticed  a  variety  of  olijects',  I  turned  my 
eye  townrds  the  multitudes  Avh(»  were  climbing  the  steep  as 


cent',  and  observed  amongst  them  a  youth  of  a  lively  look\  a 

"      "     dl  hii 

iagle  up 
the  mountain',  and  left  his  companions  ga/ing  after  him  with 


J)iercing  eye',  and  something  fiery  and  ii'n'gular  in  all  hismo- 
tions\     His  name  was  (jfenius\     He  darted  like  an  eagle  ui 


envy'  and  admiration^ ;  but  his  progress  was  unecjual',  and 
interruuted  by  a  thousand  canrii-.es\ 

G  When  I^leasure  warbled  in  the  valle}-',  he  mingled  m^ 
her  tn)iii\  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the  precipice',, 
he  ventured  totlie  tottering  c(lge\  He  delighted  in  devious' 
and  untried  oaths',  and  made  so  many  excuj-sions  from  the 
road',  that  his  feebler  comj>anions  ofteii  outstri})|)ed  him\  i 
observed  that  the  Muses  Ix'heUl  iiim  with  partiahty' ;  but 
Truth  ofien  frowned',  and  turned  asrch^  her  f;!ce\ 

7  While  Genius  was  thus  wasting  his  strength  in  eccentrit 
flights',  \  saw  a  person  of  very  (liferent  appearance',  named 
Apj>lication^.  He  crept  ahmg  with  a  slow  and  unremitting 
pace',  his  eyes  {ixt'd  on  the  top  of  the  mountain',  patiently 
removing  «ivery  stone  that  of^structed  his  wajr',  till  he  saw 
most  of  those  helow  him',  who  had  at  iirst  deritfed  his  slow' 
and  toilsome  pn)gre.ss'-. 

8  Indeed',  there  were  few  who  ascended  the  hill  with.' 
equal'  and  iininte.rrupt«-d  steadiness' ;  loi-',  besioes  the  ditfi- 
cuhies  of  the  way',  they  were  contiiuially  solicitea  to  turn 
aside',  by  a  numerous  crowd  of  Apj^etites\  Passions^  and 
Pleasures',  whose  iinpoilunity',  when  once  complied  with', 
they  became  b-ss  and  less  able  to  resist^ :  and  though  they  of- 
ten returned  to  the  path',  the  aspeiities  of  the  road  were 
more  severely  feir ;  the  hill  appeared  more  steep'  and  rug 
ged^;  the  fruits',  which  were  wholesome^  and  refreshing', 
seemed  harsh'  and  ill  tasted';  their  sight  grew  dim';  and 
their  feet  tript  at  every  little  obstruction'. 

9  I  saw',  with  some  stn  prise',  that  the  Muses',  whose  biv 
siuess  was  to  cheer'  and  encourag"'  those  who  were  toiling 
up  the  ascent',  would  often  siiui:  in  the  bowers  of  Pleasure' 
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and  accompany''  those  Avho  Avere  enticed  away  at  the  call  of 
the  Passions',  Tliey  accompanied  them',  howevei-',  but  a 
little  way^ ;  and  always  forsook  them  when  they  lost  sight  of 
the  hili\  The  tyranis  then  dou!)led  their  chains  upon  the 
unhappy  captives' ;  and  led  them  away',  witlioiit  resistance', 
to  the  cells  of  Ignorance',  or  the  mansions  of  Misery\ 

10  Amongst  the  innmnerable  sedneers',  wjio  were  endeav- 
ouring to  draw  away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the  path  of 
science',  there  was  one',  so  liKle  furmidahle  in  her  ;>>ppear- 
Knce\  and  so  gentle  and  languid  in  in^r  attempts',  that  I  should 
scarcely  have  taken  notice  of  heK,  hut  for  the  nmnbers  she 
had  imperceptibly  loaded  Avith  lier  chains\ 

n  Indolence',  (for  so  she  Avas  called',)  far  from  proceeding 
to  open  hostilities',  did  not  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out  of 
the  })ath',  but  contented  herself  Avith  retarding  tlieir  pro- 
gress^ :  and  the  purpos*;  she  could  not  force  them  to  aoan- 
don',  she  ipersuudea  th<'m  to  delay".  Her  touch  had  a  poAV- 
er  like  that  of  the  torpedo',  Avh'ich  Avithered  the  strength 
of  those  Avho  camcAviihin  its  infliu^nce^.  Her  unhappA' cap- 
tive^ still  turned  their  faces  towards  the  temple',  and  always 
hoped  to  arriA'e  there^ ;  but  the  ground  seiuned  to  slide  from 
beneath  ti^.eir  feet',  and  they  found  themselves  at  the  l)Ottom', 
before  they  suspected  they  had  changed  their  i)lace\ 

12  The  placid  serenity',  which  at  first  apjieared  in  their 
countenance',  changed  hy  degrees  into  a  melancholy  lan- 
guor', Avhich  was  tinged  Avith  deejier  and  deeper  gloom',  as 
they  glided  doAvn  the  stream  of  insignificance',  a  dark  and 
sluggish  Avater',  Avliieii  is  curled  by  no  breir/e',  and  enlivened 
A)y  no  murmur',  till  it  falls  into  a  d(;ad  sea',  Avliere  startled 
passengers  are  awakened  by  the  shock',  and  the  next  mo 
ment  buried  in  the  gulf  of  Oblivion\ 

13  Of  all  theunhat)j)y  deserters  from  the  paths  of  Science', 
none  seemed  less  able  to  return  thati  the  followers  of  Indo- 
lence^. The  captiA'es  of  Aj>})etite^  and  Passion'  Avould  ofteo 
seize  themoment  Avlien  thei." tyrants  Avere  languid^  or  asleep' 
to  escape  from  their  enchantment^ ;  but  the  dominion  of  In- 
dolence', Avas  constant'  and  unremitted^ ;  and  seldom  resisted' 
till  resistance  Avas  in  vain\ 

14  After  contemplating  these  things',  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
wards  the  toj)  of  the  mountain',  Avhere  the  nir  Avas  always 
pure^  and  exhilarating',  the  path  shaded  Avith  laurels^  and  ev- 
ergreens', and  the  effulgf^nce  Avhich  beamed  from  the  face  of 
Science',  S'^emed  to  shed  a  glory  round  her  votaries\  Hap- 
py', said  r,are  they  Avho  are  permitted  to  asce'nd  the  moun- 
taitt' !  But  wiiile  I  Avas  pronouncing  th  s  exchimatiofi'.  with 
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uncommon  ardour',  I  saw'',  standing  beside  me',  a  form  of 
divinw  features',  and  a  more  benign  radiance\ 

1 5  "  Happiei-',"  said  she', "  are  they  wiiom  Virtue  conducts 
to  the  Mansions  of  Coiitent\"  "  Whaf,"  said  I',  "  does  Vir- 
tue then  reside  in  the  vale'  ?"  "  1  am  found',"  said  she', "  in  the 
vale',  and  I  illuminate  the  mountain\  I  cheer  the  cottager 
at  his  toil',  and  insj)ire  the  £a";e  at  his  meditation\^  1  mingle 
in  the  crowd  of  aties',  and  bless  the  hermit  in  his  cell\  I 
have  a  temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influence^  and 
to  him  that  wishes  for  me',  1  am  already  present\  Science 
may  raise  thee  to  eminence' ;  but  I  alone  can  guide  thee  to 
felicity^ '" 

16  While  Virtue  -vvas  thus  speaking',  I  st»'etched  out  my 
arms  toAvards  her',witha  vehemence  which  bnvke  my  slurn- 
ber\  The  chili  dews  were  falling  around  me',  and  the  shades 
of  evening  stretched  over  the  landscape'.  J  liasten<'d  Imin*-'- 
wiu-d' ,  and  resigned  the  night  to  silence'  and  meditation\ 

SFXTION  vir. 

7%e  journey  of  a  day  ;  a  picture  oflmman  b'fe, 
-f^BIDAH',  the  son  of  Ah"nsina',left  the  cai-avanseraear- 

tlie  plains  of  Indostan-. 
resr  ;  he  was  animated  with  hope  ;  he  w^as  incit<  d  by  desti-4'~ ; 
he  walked  swiftly  forward  over  the  valiies",  and  saw  \lw 
hills  gradually  rising  before  him\ 

t  As  he  passed  along', his  «,ar3  were  delighted  with  thr 
morning  song  ofthe  bird  of  paradise  ;  he  was  fanned  by  tl  je  last 
flutters  ofthe  sinking  breeze',  and  sprinkled  with  diiw  IVoin 
groves  of  s)>ices\  lie  sometimes  contemj)lated  the  towering 
height  of  the  oak',  monarch  of  the  lilils' ;  and  sometimes 
caught  the  gentle  fragrance  ofthe  prinn-ose',  eldest  daugiitcPi 
of  tlie  spring' :  all  his  senses  were  gratified',  and  all  care  was 
banished  from  his  heart\ 

S  Thiis  he  Avent  on',  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian', 
and  the  increased  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength';  he  liien 
k»oked  round  about  him  f<M-  some  more  commodious  p;itl'  . 
He  saAv',  on  his  right  hand',  a  ^rove  that  seemed  to  wave  its 
shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation' ;  he  entered  it',  and  found  the 
coolness^  and  verdure'  irresistibly  p  easant\ 

4  He  did  not',  however',  forget  whither  he  was  travel- 
ling", but  found  a  narrow  way',  bordered  witli  (lowers',  wliich 
appeared  to  have  the  same' direction  with  the  main  road' ; 
and  was  pleased',  that',  l)y  this  happy  experiment',  he  had 

rcw 


ly  in  the  morning',  and  pursued  his  journey  throit^h 
)lains  of  Indostan-.     He  was  fresh'  and  vigorous  v.ith 


und  means  to  unite  pleasure'  with  business',  and  to  gain  tile 
awards  of  <Ji)igenpe'  without  suffering  its  fatigues', 
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5  He',  thereforfi',  still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time',  witli 
out  the  least  reinissi«)n  ol"  his  ardcjur',  excci^t  that  he  was 
sometimes  teniph'd  to  stop  hy  tin-  music  of  tne  hirds',  which 
the  heat  had  assrnil)l»Hl  in  the  shade' ;  and  sometimes  amused 
himself  with  pliK  kirij^  the  flowi.'vs  that  eov»'red  the  banks  on 
each  side',  or  the  fi  tilts  tlial  hung  upon  the  hranches\ 

6  At  last',  tin'  grteu  path  l)e;:;au  to  dt-eline  from  its  first 
tendency',  and  to  wind  amonj^  hills'  and  thickets',  cooled 
with  fountains',  and  murmurinj;  ^\ith  \\  at«rfalls\  Here 
Obidah  paused  for  a  time',  and  hc^fui  to  consider  whether  it 
were  lonj^er  safe  to  forsake  the  known  and  common  track^; 
but  rememherinj;  rlwit  tlu'.  ht'at  was  now  in  its  greatest  vio- 
lence', and  that  liu^  jiljiin  w;is  dusty'  and  un«'V«-n',  he  resolved 
to  pursue  the  new  j>;ith',  which  he  suj)poscd  only  to  make  a 
few  meandt't-s', in  compliance  with  thcvarietiesoflhegrcund', 
and  to  end  at  last  in  the.  common  road\ 

7  Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude',  he  renewed  his  pace', 
though  he  susjvcctcd  that  he  was  not  gaining  ground'.  This 
uneasiness  of  his  mijid',  indiiicd  him  to  l;iy  hold  on  every  new 
object',  and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might  sooth'  or 
divert  liim^.  He  listened  to  every  echo' ;  he  mounted  Civery 
hill  for  a  fresh  prospect'  ;  he  turned  aside  to  every  cascade'. 
.:nd  pleased  hinjsell  with  tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  river 
that  rolled  among  the  trees',  and  watered  a  large  region  wiik 
innumerable  circumvolutions'. 

8  In  these  amusements',  th(^  hours  passed  awny  unaccount- 
ed' ;  his  deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory', 'and  he  knew 
not  towards  wh.'t  ptnnt  to  travel'.  He  sto<ul  pensive'  and 
confused',  afrr.id  to  go  forward',  lest  he  should  go  wr(»ng',  yet 
conscious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was  now  past'.  While  he 
was  thus  tortur-  d  witii  uncertainty',  the  sky  was  overspread 
with  cloud.-:' ,  tlu'  day  vanished  from  before  him' ;  and  a  sud- 
den temj)e3t  gathered  round  his  head'. 

9  He  was  now  roused  bv  his  danger',  to  a  quick  and  pain- 
ful remembranj'e  of  his  lolly';  he  n«)\v  sau  how  happiness  is^ 
lost',  A\  hen  eMse  is  consulted' ;  he  lami  nted  the  unmanly  im- 
patience that  prompted  him  to  seek  sJielLer  in  the  grove' ;  and", 
despised  the  petty  ctniosity  tliat  led  him  otj  from  triQe'  to  tri- 
(le\  While  fie  was  ihus  reflecting',  Vat'  air  grew  blacker',  and 
a  clap  of  thunder  iMoke  his  nieditation'. 

10  He  now  resolv«Mi  to  do  what  yet  remain»»d  in  his  pow- 
er', to  tread  back  the  ground  wliich  he  had  [)assed',  and  try 
to  find  some  issue  when*  the  wood  might  «»pen  i..to  tlie  plain  . 
He  prostrated  himself(»n  the  ground',  and  re.c<»mmended  his 
life  to  the  Lord  of  Nature'.  He  rose  with  confidence  and 
tranqiullity',  and  prissed on  witli  resolution^     The  beasts  of 
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the  desert  wpre  in  motion',  and  on  every  hand  were  heard 
the  mingled  howh  ofraKe^Hnd  fiear',  and  nrvap'  ar.d  exnl-a- 
ti)n\  All  the  honors  of  darkness^  and  soiitude',  iuiroMndeii 
him^ :  the  vvind!4  roartid  in  the  Avoody' ,  and  the  torrents  tuni- 
bled  from  the  hill;s\ 

1 1  iMius  forlorn'  and  distressed',  he  wandered  thrcf;2r.h  the 
wild',  without  knowin;;  whither  he  v/as  '^oio^',  or  wheth»^f 
he  was  every  moment  drawin;^  nearer  to  safelj'',  or  to  dn- 
struction'.  At  leni^th',  not  fear',  l)nt  lahoilr^  hegan  to  over- 
come him' ;  his  hreati*.  i;re\v  short',  and  his  knees  trembled' ; 
and  he  was  on  tlie  point  of  lyin};down  in  resi{;nation  to  his 
fate',  when  he  beheld',  tlirouj;!!  the  brambles',  the  {glimmer  of 
a  taper'. 

12  He  advanced  towards  the  lijj;ht' ;  and  finding  that  it  pro- 
reeded  from  the  cottage  of  a  hei'mit',  he  called  humbly  at  the 
dooK,  and  obtained  admission'.  'J'he  old  man  set  before  him 
such  provisions  as  he  had  collected  for  himself,  on  whicii 
Ohidah  fed  with  eagerness'  and  gratitude'* 

13  When  the  repast  was  over',  "Tell  me',"  said  the  her- 
mif , "  by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought  hither'  ?  I  have 
been  now  twenty  years  an  inUabiUmt  of  the  wiklerness',  in 
which  I  never  shw  a  man  before'."  Obidah  then  related 
the  occurrences  of  his  journey',  without  any  conceaJmenf  or 
palliation'. 

14  •*  Son',"  said  the  hermit',  "  let  the  errors' and  follies', 
(he  dangers'  and  escai>e  of  this  day',  sink  deep  into  thy  hearth 
rji.emember',  my  son',  that  human  lifi'  is  the  join-ney  of  a  day'. 
We  rise  in  the  morning  of  youth',  full  of  v'igouK,  and  full  of 
expectation'  ;  We  sot  for^vard  with  spirit'  and  hope',  with 
gaiety'  and  with  diligence',  and  travel  on  a  while  in  the  direct 
road  of  piety',  towards  the  mansions  of  rest'. 

15  In  a  short  time',  we  remit  our  fervoui*',  and  endeavour 
to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  du-t)^,  and  some  more  easy 
means  of  obtaining  the  same  end\  We  then  relax  onr  vig- 
our', and  resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  dis- 
tance' ;  but  rely  upon  our  own  constanc}"^,  and  venture  to 
approach  what  We  resolve  never  to  touch'.  We  thus  enter 
Ihe  bowers  of  ease',  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security''. 

16  Here  the  heart  softetis',  and  vigilance  subsides' ;  we  arc 
then  willing  to  incpiire  Avhether  another  advance  cannot  be 
made',  and  Avhether  we  may  nof ,  at  leasf ,  turn  our  <7es  upon 
the  gardens  of  pleasure'.  vVe  approach  them  with  scruple' 
and  hesitation' ;  we  enter  th(!m',  but  enter  timorous  and 
trembling' ;  and  always  hone  to  pass  through  them  without 
losing  the  road  of  virtue',  which',  for  a  while',  we  keep  in  our 
Bighf ,  and  to  which  we  purpose  to  return'.    But  tempta- 

9  b 
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tion''  succeeds  temptation',  and  one  compliance'',  prepares  us 
for  another^ ;  we  in  time;  lose  the  happiness  of  innocence',  and 
solace  our  dis(iuiet  with  sensual  gratifications\ 

17  By  decrees',  we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of  our  origin- 
al intention',  and  (luit  the  only  adequate  object  of  rational  de- 
sire\  We  entani;le  ourselves  in  business^  immerge  ourselves 
hi  luxury^  and  rove  tlirough  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy'  ; 
till  the  darkness  of  old  age',  be;i;iris  to  invade  us',  and  disease^ 
and  anxiety',  obstruct  otu'  way\  We  then  look  back  upon 
our  lives  with  horror*',  with  sorrow',  with  repentance^  ;  and 
wish  ,  but  too  often  vainly  wish',  that  we  had  not  forsaken  the 
ways  of  virtu e\ 

18  Happy  a*"^  they',  my  son',  who  shall  learn  from  ihy  ex- 
ample', not  to  aespair^;  but  shall  remember',  thaf,  thougli 
the  day  is  past\  and  tliei>'  strcnji^th  is  Avasted',  there  yet  re- 
mains 'one  effort  to  be  made^ :  that  reformation  is  never  hope- 
less', nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted^ ;  that  the  Avan- 
(lerermay  atlen?;th  return,  after  all  his  errors';  andtiiathe  who 
implores  strength^  and  courage'  from  above',shall  find  danger"" 
and  difficulty'  give  way  btfore  him\  Go  now',  my  son',  to 
thy  repose^;  commit  thysflfto  the  care  of  Omnipotence'; 
and  wlien  the  morning  calls  again  to  toil',  begin  ;'<neAV  thy 
journey'  and  thy  life\"  dr.  joh.nson. 

CHAP.  m. 

DIDACTIC    PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 

The  importance  of  a  good  Education. 

I  CONSIDER  a  human  soul',  without  education',  like 
marble  in  the  quarry'' :  which  shows  none  of  its  itiherent 
beauties',  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher',  fetches  out  the  col- 
ours\  makes  the  surface  shine',  and  discovers  every  ornamen- 
tal cloudy  spot\  and  vein',  tliAt  runs  through  the  body  of  ir. 
Education',  after  the  same  mannei'',  when  it  works  upon  a 
noble  mind',  draws  out  to  view  every  latent  virtue^  ana  per- 
f(i-ction',wh"ic}i',  without  such  helps',  are  never  able  to  make 
their  appearance"". 

2  If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  the  allusion  so 
*oon  upon  him',  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  1 3  il- 
lustrate the  force  of  education',  vv'hich  Aristotle  has  brought 
to  explain  his  doctrine  of  su!)stantial  form:}',  when  he  tells  us» 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  tjf  marlvle'  ;  and  that  the  art 
of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter',  and 
removes  the  rubbish\  The  figure  is  m  the  stone',  and  tbv 
sculptor  only  finds  it\  * 
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3  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble  ,  education  is  to 
a  human  soul\  The  nhilosopiicr",  the  sainf ,  or  tlie  hero\  the 
wise\  the  ^ood\  or  the  great  man',  very  often  lies  hid  and 
concealed  m  a  plebeian',  which  a  proper  education  might 
have  disinterred',  and  [)r<)ug,ht  to  liji;ht\  1  am  therefore  much 
delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  savage  nations' ,  and 
with  contemplating  those  virtues  which  are  wild'  and  uncul 
tivated^ :  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierceness\  resolu- 
tion in  obstinacy^,  wisdom  in  cunning',  patience  in  sullenness' 
and  despair\ 

4  Men's  passions  operate  variously',  and  appear  in  differ- 
ent kinds  ol  actions'  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  recti- 
fied and  swayed  by  reason\  When  one  hears  of  negroes', 
who',  upon  tlie  death  Oi  their  masters',  or  upon  changing  their 
service',  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree',  as  it  sometimes 
happeuis  in  our  American  plantations',  who  can  forbear  ad- 
miring their  fidelity',  though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful 
a  manner''  ? 

5  What  might  not  that  savage  greatness  of  soul',  which 
appears  iti  these  poor  Avrelches  on  man^y  occasions',  be  raised 
to',  were  it  rightly  cultivated\^  And  what  colour  of  excuse 
can  there  be',  foi-  the  contempt  "vvith  which  we  treat  this  part 
of  our  species',  that  Ave  should  not  put  them  upon  the  coni- 
mon  footing  of  humanity' ;  that  we  should  only  set  an  insig- 

^  nificant  iine  upon  the  man  Avho  nnn-ders  them' ;  nay',  that 
we  should',  as  much  as  in  us  lies',  cut  them  off  from  the 
prospects  of  happiness  in  another  world',  as  well  as  in  this" ; 
ixnd  deny  them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  proper  means 
for  attaining  it'  ? 

6  It  i3  therefore  an  unspeakable  blessing',  to  be  born  in 
those  Darts  of  the  world',  where  wisdom'  and  knowledge' 
flourish' ;  though',  it  must  be  confessed',  there  are'  e^en  in 
these  parts',seyeral  })ooruninstructed  persons', who  are  but  lit- 
tle above  the  inhabitants  of  those  ni>tions',  of  wliich  I  ha.ve 
been  here  speakii^g' ;  as  those  wlio  have  had  the.  advantiiges 
of  a  more  liberal  education',  rise  above  one  another  by  sever- 
al different  degrees  of  perfection'. 

7  For',  to  return  to  our  statue  in  the  block  of  marble',  we 
se'j  it  sonu'times  only  begun  to  be  chipped',  sometimes  rough 
hewn',  and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure' ;  some- 
tijues',  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly  in  all  his  limbs' 
and  fe-tures"^;  sometimes',  we  find  the  figure  w^rought  up  to 
■.'Teat  «'Iegancy' ;  f)Ut  seldom  meet  with  rmy  to  which  tiie  hand 
of  a  riiidias'  or  a  Fi-axitele&'  couid  not  give  several  nic» 
♦ouches'  and  finishings'.  adi>:%c» 
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SECTION  II. 

On  Gi child?,, 
rilHJilRii  ki-ot  ?  more  jili'ii^in^  exorcise  of  the  mmd', 
JL  iW-An  iri'iditiule\  ir  is  Jiccompmied  with  so  great  in- 
ward SHTis faction',  that  ihe  duty  is  sutliciently  rt^wardt^I  by 
the  p»»rronnance\  It  is  not',  lik'e  the  practicf  of  many  other 
virtue.v.  diiticuli;'^  and  painfiir,  hut  attend«'d  Avith  so  much 
pleasure',  liiat  werv  tiu-re  n"  prsiijve  cornmarKl  uhjeh  en- 
oined  it.',  mw  arv  uTHinrcs:^  ^-''u^  mi>  fm  if  hjT^'aiiei'',  a  j^-en- 
erous  mind  would  induls;e  in  if,  for  the  natural  grahjication 
which  it  affords'. 

2  If  j^ratitude  is  due  from  man'  to  man',  how  much  more 
from  man'  to  his  Maker' :  Tht-  Supreme  Bt'ins;',  does  not  on 
ly  confer  upon  us  thos<^  h(»unti(ts  which  proceed  more  imme 
(liateiy  from  his  own  hand',  !)Ut  even  those  benefits  which 
are  conveyed  to  us  by  o'hers"'.  Kvery  bk  ssingAve  enjo}-',  by 
what  means  soever  it  mjiy  be  conferred  -.iiJon  us',  is  tile  j^ift  of 
Him  who  is  the  j;reat  Authtu-of  good',  and  tlie  Father  ol 
mercies'. 

S  If  gratitude',  when  exerted  towards  one  another',  nat- 
urally i)roduces  a  very  plciising  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  grate- 
ful man',  it  exdls  the  soul  ii.  j)  rapture',  when  it  is  employed 
on  this  great  o!))ect  of  gratitude' ;  on  this  beneficent  Being', 
who  has  given  us  every  thing  we  already  possess^,  and  from 
M'liom  wt  expect  every  thing  we  yel  hope  for'.  addison. 

SECTION  III. 
On  Forfciveness. 

THE  most  plain  and  natural  sentiments  of  equity',  concui 
with  divin*!  authority',  to  enforce  the  duty  of  forgive- 
ness'. Let  him  Avho  has  neveK,  in  his  life',  done  wrong',  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  inexorable'.  But  let  such 
as  are  conscious  of  frailties'  and  crimes',  consider  forgiveness 
as  a  debt  which  they  owe  to  others'.  Common  failings^  are 
the  strongest  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance'.  Were  this  vir- 
tue imkn-nvn  among  men',  ordeK  and  comfort',  peace'  and 
repose',  would  be  strangers  to  human  life'. 

2  Injuries  retaliated  according  to  the  exorbitant  measin-e 
which  passion  prescribes',  Wi»uld  excite  resentment  in  return' 
The  injured  person',  would  become  the  injurer' :  and  thus 
wrongs',  retaliations',  and  fresh  injuries',  would  circulate  in 
endless  succession', till  the  world  was  rendered  a  field  of  Llood'. 

S  Of  all  the  passions  whicii  invade  the  human  breasf,  re- 
venge is  the  most  direful'.  When  alloweil  to  reign  with  full 
dominion',  it  is  more  than  suflieient  to  poison  the  few  pleas- 
ures which  remain  to  man  in  his  present  state\    How  muck 

(12  b) 
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so«*wr  a  ^x'rson  may  surti*r  from  injustico',  he  is  always  id 
haxanl  ut  j^ufK'rliii; //*f//f  from  ih.r  prnsmitinn  <»f  ivvt'i  e,e 
T\ut  viol«MUT  ot  Rii  »'n«'iny',  camint  inllict  what  isriinal  t<»the 
tornn-nt  In*  cn-;.l«  s  to  liimstir',  liy  im-ans  «>f  tin;  (u'Itc,''  ana 
cle.S|)»M'at«*  |Kissioiirs',  whifh  ha  jillisns  tn  i:ij^«'in  his  s«ml\ 

4  TUds*'  rvil  spirits  lliat  inhahit  tin'  rryjioiis  of  njisi'.ry',  are 
ropiVst'nU'd  as  d«'lij;iitiu;:;  in  n'V.'ii;:;»e' ami  rnii'!ty\  IJiit  all 
tl^at  isgrtNit'  and  j^ood  i.'i  tin-  •nji\»Ts«*',is  on  t!i»' sl<i«' ofcli'in- 
tMM'v'aiid  m«  n  y\  The  aiiuii;hly  Knlrr of  thf  world',  lhn!i;;h 
foraj^i^s  nirt-ndc'*!  hy  tin- ijun;i;hl<'ousMess',  antj  insiillrd  hy  tfio 
ijiijHrty  ofniiM.',  is  "  lon^-suir.iint:;'  and  :^low  to  anj:;«'r\"' 

r>  His  Hon',  whrn  h«'  apjK'anMl  in  our  riatsn-c',  oxhihitod', 
both  in  his  idi'' and  his  death',  th  Muost  illiistrions  i-xainple 
ol' for^iMMH'Ss',  whi<"h  tht*  world  i'>rr  l)«'h(  ld\  If  wi'.  look 
iiil«»  tlu*  hisU»ry  (>\  nmnkiiid',  wi*  shall  (ind  that',  in  i>v«'ry  ai;e', 
th'-y  w h<»  havf  Iwvn  rt'S|M'<t«(l  as  worthy",  or  aihiiiird  as 
pn^at',  hav»!  tn't-ii  dis!in;;uish«Ml  lor  tlJs  virtni'.\ 

(5  liivt-n;;*'  dw»-||s  ii'  little  minds'.  A  mihle'  and  majjjnan- 
iinons  spirit',  is  always  stiperior  to  it\  It  .iiiUrirs  not',  from  (he 
ii)jurirs  ormcn',  tiiose  seven-  >hoiks  wliich  otliers  Ceei'.  Col- 
Jer.ti'd  williin  itself,  it  stands  luitnoved  hy  their  impotent  as- 
saults^; a)id  With  {:;enenMis  jrHf,  rather  than  with  «?(<<•(-;"', 
looks  down  Oil  their  unworthy  condu( t\  ft  has  he<u  truly 
said',  that  thi*  if/ftd/t.sf  man  on  earth',  can  no  sooner  rommii  an 
injin-y',  than  a  good  man',  can  juake  him3eli'g/-p«/cr',  hy  lor- 
jjivingit'.  BLAIR, 

SL:(7n()N  IV. 
Motives  to  till',  pnidir.e  ofs:enll(:n^ss. 

TO  promote  the  virtue  of  ^;entl<'n«'ss',  wn-  ouj^lit  to  view 
our  fliararter  with  an  impartial  eye" ;  arid  to  learn',  from 
our  own  f.iiiin-rs',  to  ^ive  that  in<iui;:eiK'e  wiiieii  in  our  turn 
we  c'laim\  It  is  //W/Zf  whieh  .'ills  the  workl  with  so  tii'ich 
harshness'  ?iw\  severity".  In  th«'  fulness  of  self-es!i;nati.>n', 
%ve  forget  "^v hat  >ve  ;;re-\  We  c'aim  attentions  to  which  we 
an-  not  entitle<l\  We  are  rigorous  to  ofleuces',  as  if  we  had 
never  ofP'odcd" ;  UMleernii^loilist:' 'Sh',  as  if  we  knew  not  what 
it  "Was  to  suller'.  From  tl  osc  airy  n,'j;i(»ns  of  pride'  and  folly', 
et  us  descend  to  <ttu-  pr)»per  l«-vi-l\ 

2  I^vt  us  survey  the  natural  e<|uality  on  whirli  Providence 
las  'placed  m:ar  w  itii  man',  and  rellect  on  tiie  iidirmities  eom- 
*ion  to  all\  If  the  relie<tiou  on  natural  ecjuality"  and  iimtu- 
il  oft*'iu'es',!>f  irisutiieient  to  i»n»mpt  humanity'  h.'t  usat/e«,rf 
emeudn-r'ual  we  -u'e  ui  the  si}i;hi  «jfour  Cnnlor^.  Have  \vc 
none,  ol  that  i'orix'arancj-  toj^ive  one  ari«nh«'r',  which  we  all  so 
eajLM-sily  entreat  irom  heaven' ':  Can  w<*  look  ior  clemency^ 
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!  uilnneFili  fvom  our  Jihl.50',  wUen  wa  are  so  iKtckwartl  Iqt 
:  ,\  it  lo  iHir  ouu  brftljn*ri'^ 

:\  iji\  us  jtlso  accnslom  t»u»*sel\  rs  lo  n-fluct  on  t!u*  small  mo- 

i^ri^l  of  those  thi.'Us',  whir.li  ;fv  tin;  usu.u  iDU'ulivrs  to  viu- 

:        •'  athl  roijt»M»lio!r.     ill  l!it^  rullli'd'  and  .ti^ry  hour',  we 

•.:i\    '•^'^•\^  !fj)|>i'Jir.t:uM':  throu;rh  a  (alsj;  ini-UiuMi  .  *  'i'ht- iriost 

f»i!(.i>us»(idMh}e  poin!  ofiutfrusr,  or  honour,  swi-lls  iulo  a  nio- 

i.w;;n/.>u«olvii'cl':  untl  tlU! sJigUU'sl  ai lack', serins  tothrt'utco 

.!.»Ui^nV^  «tf  Vuiu*. 

^  P»u!  iiftrr  piiSHJon^  or  ;>ri(l»*',  his  <5uhsi'.l!*(r,ue  loi>k  around 

!•)  for  thf  in»';;hty  nsischu^fs  wi-  drcailt'd  .     Tiic  fahric' 

'tur  (listurhi'd   iiu  i;;it)aiio!i  hul  n*arrd,  tot, illy  (lisap- 

iiut  thou;;h  tin*.  cnf,st:  of  ront»-nlion  Ijas  dwiutilml 

^  '  \  its  conaeqiienccs  rcni;<in\     \V  i*  hut*  Mlu'-rj  ited  a  !Vi«oid^, 

. .  .1  iv;>  iu»fHlt('r«ul  an  r,!itMriy\  \vt*  iiave  sown  tliu  seeds  of 

L^uUi  >"  surjiir'mir,  njalt»voK'nc«'',  or  dis;;ust\ 

:    Let  ussu<«}>eiul  .>ui  viol«'u;-r  for  a  iiiosncnt',  u  hen  causes 

;  0;is("!>rvl  oc('\ir\  '  L<ct  n\  aMti('i})att'.  tlr;t  jXMioil  of  roolnrss', 

,  iuth',  of  ilself',  v.i!!  soon  anivH\     ht-t  ms  ri-OtH-l  hi>w  lilUe 

vu  liavi'  any  prospect  of  ^aiuiu'^  hy  lirrrf  coiUeulion',  hut 

.;;)>'•  ;nur/j(>l't!vc'tr'.»eh:>ppini,'Ssol  ijrt''.\vj'an'(i'rtaiuorthnAV- 

.•1;  a\\.sy\     Kasily',  and  from  tht-  sinnlii-st  r.liiuk',  tlj'.',  hitter 

,1  I!-,  ai"  strife  art*  Iff  forllr  ;  hut  tlvir  c(uu*s('  c^umol  h;i  fore- 

.■ri)   ;  aii«l  lie  s»'ldo;u-fiti!s  nrsiiUi-nns;  most  from  llu:ir  }»oi- 

.ip.j\5s  elfecl'',  "vviio  first  allows ihi'ni  to  now\  liLAia 

SECTIO:^  V. 

j]  sunfdcions  teiftper  the  sovra-  of  misery  to  its  possessor. 

Ci  S  a  suspicious  spirit',  is  thi*  source  of  nvi'iy  cn:n»'s'-  and 

;  xi  cMlattiilieoiritlu'.  world'',  soit  is  the  sjM'ins  of  certain  misery 

»  ii.  ■  iHTsou  w  ho  induli'^i^s  it\      liis  friends  will  he  few'  ,  and 

1  ^^'^  !);•  his  coiTifoit  in  tliose  wi-or.i  he  p'.KSsess!'s\     Re- 

'.    it!ii'}'?to  lt<^  his  enemies',  he  ^vili  (it'course  make  them 

Let  hi^.  caution  he  «^ver  so  Jirreaf,  the  asperity  of  hig 

;  >  will  ofteii  hreak  out  in  his  hehaviour  .  and  in  re- 

.    I    :  ■  suojjecting^  and  hatin;^,  he  will  incur  susj)icion'  and 

'  .  [r-: .■[' . 

'^•sides  the  r'.r'ernr//  e\ilsAvhich  lie  draAvs  u])on  himsr-iT, 

-  '     :;   iVom  alienated   fri<*n(iship\  hroken  e<M)lid'.-nce\  and 

1  <  Muiity',  the  suspicious  ieni}ier  itself  is  oiii'Dfthe  w<M-st 

'.'■  !iieh  any  man  <'.an  suiTi-.r\     If  ''in  ail  fear ther**  is  tor- 

,'    how  inisera(>lc  nvust  !>;•  Ins  state',  v.  !io',  hy  living  in 

:  Mi;:! /fY,'/o;/.s";/',  !iv«*sin  pt'rie'tuah//'m.'i\' 

•y'w  kin,;  upon  hiniseUjo  le-  surr^iutuletl  wit}»  spres\  em*- 

•    ,  and  (:!isi;:;nin};  n;ei»'.  hi'  is  a  stran?i;er  t<>  reliance'  anti 

•  -..  A\    }.U'.  knows  !iot  to  wh(»ni  to  open  liimj:e.lf\  U«i  dresses 
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his  coimtpnanw  in  foictnl  smiles',  wiiilr  his  lifnrt  thr Via 

fulnrss',  amiill  liunioM-y  dis;^ust  at  the  worUr,  ami  nil  tl)e 
paini'ul,  sensations  <»t"a!i  iM-itaJccruHi  iinbiUfrtd  DiirnT. 

4  So  jiiuni'nms''  aiifi  ;:i'»'ar'  r.n-lh;'  evils  jMiHiii^  i'lom  a  sus- 
picious tl!Sfu»sitit).i',  tint ,  tifthi'.  two  exifeniJ'.s',  it  is  more,  eii- 
^ciM'J!  to  ex|'nse  ourse!ves  to  occasidiial  (iis«i(lvai3la<i;e  from 
thiukiri;^  too  nvll  of  others',  tlian  (o  siiiTeicoiitiiuiai  inisf'ry  l>y 
tp.inkijij;  ahvayn  ///  of  tiiem'.  it  is  ItttUer  to' be.  sometimes 
imposed  \i\u\n' ihiv.\  nvw:  Ut  (rusr.  S;i,r,'.ty  is  pUrcliased  at 
fou  d«ar  a  r<ttc'\  when',  in  order  to  seciu'e  it',  we  are  oli!i<!;ed 
to  he.  ahva}  s  el;!<l  iit  armour',  and  to  live  in  perpetual  hostility 
with  our  fei!ows\ 

O  Tills  is',  for  the  sake  of  livinji;',  to  denrive  ourselves  of  the 
vomfort  v)f  life.  The.  mui  t>i'  rnniiijur',  enjoys  his  situation', 
whatever  it  is',  with  ciieerAihiess'  ;uid  peace'.  I'rudence  di- 
rects his  intercourse  witii  the  world' ,  ;>nd  no  l)lack  suspaions 
ti;uiat  Iv.s  hou.'S  of  rest'.  AccustiuDed  to  view  the  ciiaractiM-s 
of  ills  n?*!?;hlitirurs  in  i\w  most  f.iVDM.'ahJe  lig;hl.',  he  Is  liiie  one 
who  dwells  ami  ist  those  hi-iiiitifui  seeiies  of  nature',  on  which 
\iv'  «*ye  rests  with  ple.isun; . 

6  tVhereas  t!te  sus/ikion^^  man'',  liavinsc  his  ima;i^ination  fill- 
ed Avitii  all  Xh'.^  S!io<:kiri}!j  fer  ns  nf  human  falselu)iid\  deceit\ 
;t:id  tn^r.ehory '.  n-semhies  th  ;  traveller  iti  the  wiiderness',  v/ho 
i'iscenis  no  oiijir^v't-s  around  I  i.'ii  ItuI  such  as  are  either  dreary"' 
or  terrible' ;  coverjis  tluityavcn',  serpt'uls  that  hiss',  and  beasts 
of  prey  that  howl .  ux^air. 

SKCTFCN  VI. 
CQinJhrl.i  of  HiUi^wn. 

THRllE  ar^'  many  who  hare  oassed  l!.ea?;e  of  youth'  and 
heautj^^ ;  who  hav4".  resi^^iied  t.He  pleasures  ot'  tiiat  Sind- 
lin;;  season^ ;  who  f>e{rin  to  decline-*  into  the  va.le  (tf  years',  im- 
paired in  their  hea!tJi\  deprefeed  u!  their  fortunes',-  strijit  of 
their  friends\  their  ohikiren',  and  peHiaps  still  more  tender 
eonneNi:))\s\  What  resoiu'ee  tMU  Mii.<t  w(*r!d  allord  thf  in^  ?  it 
pr<isentsa  dark  and  «lreary  wnse',  thrv'U,;h  wiiich  there  does 
not  is';:K'asini2;le,  ray  ofeomi'ort'. 

2  K\'ery  didusive  prosjyect  of  ariihition  Is  now"  at  an  end", 
Ion;;  exix'rieni'e.  of  manki  r.I,  an  experient-e  vi-ry  dillV-rent 
frouj  what  the  open  and  u;'>'ner<ius  soul  ot  youfh  h;id  fon.ily 
^lr«^am1  of,  has  r«'i>dvretl  the  heait  alaiost  iuae«*i-ssil)!e  to  new 
fricndshi^>s\  Tiie  jiniu-ipal  s«iurees  <»f  activity',  are  taket 
uwfiy',  wnen  tliose  I'or  whom  wc  labour',  are  rut  oil"  froin  us^ ; 
those  AvhoanuiMted', and  whosuc«-{ei!«'d  ,  all  the  t(.ils  of  Iifij\ 

5  \Vhere  tlum  can  the  soul  rux!  refu-e',  but  in  the  bosoii* 
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vf  llrlli^ioii^  ?  There  slw  i»  admittiMl  lo  tlmso  prospiTts  ol 
l*rovi«lfjMT^  ;u»«l  fiiin:ity',  whicli  uUmiim-ui  warm  and  fill  the 
hrart\  I  sprak  lurt-  o\'  sim-Ii  as  rftain  the  IVrlin^s  of  lui- 
inanity'  ;  wnnni  nn-{Mrlinn's  havesoftrnrd',  arnl  p.  rliapsren 
ilrnvl  \u>*t'i'  «iti"u-  ilfly  srasihU'* ;  not  of  sucli  as  possrss  that 
6Jnj»iil  ins.Mi^i!»Hity',  Whicli  sunu*  art;  j>!eiis«nl  lo  dij^nify  with 
Ihf  ntnir  (•r  l'hiloso,;hy'. 

4  ll  ini-lit  tliiri'lon'  In-  <>vprcrfd',liial  tliosc  pliilosophrrs', 
nho  think  thi  y  stand  in  no  n«'r<l  Ihcnisflvcs  of  tin-  a>'sista!U'e 
of  rrji-io!i  l«»  snnport  ihcir  viitia*',  and  uho  nr-vir  fri-l  tho 
wnni  tk  ilH  <'otisi»!.«rio-is',  wonid  yrl  have  the  Innnniity  to 
consider  the  \ery  diffuvnl  sitniition  of  the  real  t>f  minkind'; 
nnd  not  endt'.i\o*nr  to  drprive  Ihc.m  of  what  h;d»it'.  at  leasi\\{ 
they  will  nitt  alluw  it  to  h«- natnre',  iias  nKtd«i  necessary  to 
tlieir  nior.  !■;',  and  lotht-ir  fiap|xness\ 

'.)  ll  iTiiiXhl  he  exprcted'.  th;it  hrniiMnity  would  prevent 
tlieni  from  hrrakinii;  iisl»»  the  h.'sl  retreat  of  the  nnfortnnate', 
who  c;ni  no  |on;;er  he  ohji-ets  <»f  their  envy^  or  re;i«'ntri»enl'  , 
aiul  tearin;!;  from  (hem  then"  only  rejuainin^;  coniforP.  The 
ntlenjpt  t«»  riiiruh  r(lij;ion  may  he  ay;re«ahle.  to  .907«f',  by 
relievin,:;  Ihem  from  n'straint;  njton  their  pleiisiu'es" ;  and  may 
rend<M-  oihers  very  mis.-rahle',  hy  making  tiiem  donht  those 
tnilhs',  in  whicli  li»ey  wi'Vf-  most'deeply  interested- :  hutitcjin 
convey  nal  ^ood'  and  haj)piness'to  no  one  individual. 

GUEGORT 

SKCTION  VII. 

Dijhlenre  of  our  ahilHu'..%  a  inmk  ofirisdoju. 

IT  if;  a  sure  indication  of  gnful  sens*.*',  to  he  difjldenl  ofit*. 
We  ihro',  ;ind  not  ////  t'leii',  are  i:;rowin;r  U'is*:\  when  we 
be;rin  to  discern  how  w iMk  and  unwise  we  a»e.\  An  ahsoluto 
per/'dion  of  nn<l«Mstan<!itu'/,  is  i.'^ipossihie' :  h,?  makes  the 
ntartst  aoi':-o;n-hi's  to  ii/,  who  ijas  th.e  senj^e  to  di:cern%and 
the  huiiiiliry  to  acknowK'du;e.',  its  imperrection.O. 

L  7vTi>dv'Stv  always  sits  u;r;icernlly  npon  youth^ ;  it  covers  a 
innltitnde  of  fiinlt-<",  nnd  diuihlcs  the  insfre  of  every  \irlue 
vhich  it'  Si'ems  to  hide':  the  jterfections  of  men  hein;;  like 
thost?  Mow*  rs  wliich  aprtearinoreheautifnl',  ^vhen  thei)-  Iea\e<i 
are  a  little  ontracted  and  l(.lded  no',  than  when  ihcy  are  full 
blown',  and  ilisphiy  tiaimselvia',  without  aiiy  r*:;;erv«V,  to  tile 
v''i.w\ 

5  We  are  some  of  ns  very  Hmd  of  knowled«r«!'.  and  apt  to 
ralne  «uirs;'lvess  npon  any  profn-iency  in  the  sci«'nces' :  one  .s«'i- 
cnce',  however',  there  is',  worth  more,  than  all  the  n^iV  ;  and 
tJiat  is',  t^.e  sc.";enee  of  living:  well';  This  shtiil  renuiin'.  when 
**  tongue.s  .shall  ceas.-',"  a'ul  "  ivnow]ed;i;c  sluill  vanish  awayV* 

<  Its  i»  > 
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4  Art  to  now  n<>tlons\  juhI  uvw  (Inctrim's',  of  wiiicli  tliJsnjjfl 
IH  vvvy  rriiiirnr,  th<'  tinu'  uill  com.*',  «.v!iro  \\v  s}i;ill  hav*-  no 
ntea.turr  in  tlu'ni^ :  nay',  tin*  time  sh-tli  roiUf',  wImmi  lln-y  shall 
\n'  ciii!odeU\  anil  wonkl  liavr  \u't'\*  fon^oHen^  il'tliiy  hail  not 
luM'n  |)i-«!S«'rvr(l  in  thos^•l•\'c*'il^•nl  hooks',  iviiirl.  contain  a  ron- 
fntation  ol'thiMn^;  like  insects  prrscivf-il  Cor  a;i<s  ni  ainlu'i'' 
which  olhcnvise  would  soon  have,  rctnrntd  to  lin-  counnoa 
mass  of  thin;!;s\ 

f)  But  a  fn-in  hclicf  of  Christianity',  and  a  priM-ticc  suitJiMe 
to  it',  uil!  sipnort  and  invijijoralc  the  ir.iud  to  the  last'  :  and 
inoj^tt>fall  ^itli(tst\v\  that  itn])(Mlan!  honr', which  must  d.ecide 
our  lioj'cs'  and  apjirchensions' :  and  ihe  wisdom',  which', 
like  on«  Saviotu'',  conitith  fnun  ahove'.  will',  ihro»i<;h  his 
luerils',  hrinj;  ns  thitiuT'.  All  oiu"  oilier  stndii'S'  am!  pursuits', 
however  dllerent',  oji<:i;1j1  to  hesuhservicni  /o",  and  »-entre. /«'', 
this  ;'rand  point',  t!ie  pursuit  of  eternal  happint^ss',  h}'  henig 
^ooU  inou>6'e/n;5',  and  uselnl  to  the  worUr.  sked. 

Si:CTiON  VIII. 
Oi  the  importance,  (/order  in  thcdisfrihvfinn  of  our  lime., 

TliMK',  we  ou;;ht  to  consid«'r  as  a  sacri«l  <//<.s7'.  connnitted 
to  US  hy  (jiod  .of  which  weart!  noic  lite  depositari(  s'.  aiul 
areto  ren(h'rana<-conMt  Jit  the  I  ist\  '{  hat  /fnlion  of  it  wliich 
Ije  lias  a!!«»lte(i  to  us',  is  intended  parriy  fur  tli<-  .•oi.cerns  Oi 
//jfj?  world',  partly  for  th(.seof  the  vut .'  Let  e;  <  h  ni'  tuese 
<>c<-upy',  in  the  distrihntion  of  our  lime',  that  sp;.c,e  which 
|Mnp»'rly  hel'>n<^s  tt»  it\ 

"d  Let  net  tin-  hours  of  iiospitality'  and  ph-asin-e/ int«'rferG 
witii  the  dischar/e  of  onr  necessary  ail  irs  :  ;  nd  let  not  \vha{ 
Xi'Q.aill  t(rct stiunj  ;\i\W{\'^'' ,  enc!"«iach  upon  the  linn-  u  i.ich  is  <lue 
to  de\<»tioti\  To  ert'/'J/  thiiv^  tin  re.  is  a  si'ason',  and  a  time; 
for  »«very  purpose  un<h'r  tin-  heav<MJ  .  ij  we  (hiay  till  /<>■- 
T/iornwr  what  ouzht  to  he  d.iue  to-ilni/'.  ue  laercharjie  tlie 
morrow  with  a  hnrd.  n  w  hich  helony^s  not  to  it\  We  load  the 
wheels  of  lime',  and  prevent  them  from  carrying;  us  along 
smoothly  . 

."»  lie  who  ♦■very  iMorninjrplaiiS  tin*  transactions  of  the  d.ay\ 
and  follows  out  that  pluj',  carries  on  a  thread  which  uiilv!,uide 
him  thr«»Ui:h  the  lahyrinth  o''  the  most  husy  life.  'J'he  ur- 
derly  arrni^enn-nt  o(  his  lirTu-',  is  like  a  rayof  iit^hf,  which 
darts  itsi  If  through  all  his  afVairs\  IVit',  w  here  no  plan  is  laid', 
where  the  disposj\lof  time  is  surrendired  mi-n'ly  l'>  the*  hancc 
jf  incidents',  all  tlptij^.^'  lie  huddled  toir<ther  in  one,  cluios"! 
which  admits  mither  ofdistrihutioji'  ntn-  review\ 
4  The  first  re«j«jsite  for  inlroducin;:  order  into  the  manage- 
ent  of  tiiiiu%  is',  to  Ue  linprcsseU  with  a  jiist  seiiise  ol^  Uft 
E2  '  (Wfcv 
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vttlue"'.  Lot  ns  consiiltu-  \v«  il  how  much  depends  upon  if,  and 
how  fast  it  llli's  away".  Tin;  l»nlk  of  iruMi  aro  i.j  nothing  more 
capricious'  and  incoi'isistcnt',  thauin  th«-irappn;(.-ialion  ofhme\ 
When  t!;:;y  think  of  it',  as  tlu-  nn'isun-  of  their  continuance 
on  earth',  th<'y  hit^hly  p;i/.c  it',  and  with  liie  greatest  anxiety 
Boek  to  li'n^ilK'ii  it  our. 

5  But  rthtMi  thoy  vi-w  it  in  separate  j)arcels',  they  appear 
to  hold  if  in  conti'nipt',  and  S'lu.iiidcr  it  wiih  inconsiderate 
profusion".  Whil.*  they  cnnphnn  th;.»  life  is  fh<nt',  they  are 
often  wishinj^  its  dii'UMvi.t  j>enods  at  an  i-nd'.  Cowto'us  of 
'every  other  |vo>;;<'ss',<)n',  of  tinii-only  thi-y  are  prodigal'.  Tlu;y 
allow  every  idle,  man  to  h,-  ni  istrr  of  this  t>ri>;)».'rty  ,  and  make 
tfvery  fiiv«>!ous  occuj)ailon  weli-(nm;  that  can  lielp  them  to 
co!isiniie  it\ 

6  A!YH>!jg  t'lorti'  wl.o  are  so  careless  of  time',  it  h  not  to  be 
expected  that  ordtt'  i-hmiUI  in*  oh«erved  ni  its  d''stril)Ution\ 
But',  hy  this  Hitat  i;egle<  i',  how  many  materials  of  severe  and 
lastinij;'re«;rel',  are  they  laying  np  iii  store  r(n- the»nscivesM 
The  tin;e.  which  they  s'ld^er  to  p;iss  aw^y  ii!  the  nndst  ofcon- 
fnsiori',  hitter  repentance  seels  aftei'ujd-ds  in  vain  to  r»'call\ 
What  was  innitfe<l  to  lu'di>:ie  at  its  proper  monjcnt''.  arises  to 
be  the  tf.M-ment  «d"s<nne  fntm-e  se;ison\ 

7  iVIanho).»d  is  disgraced  hy  the  conseij»jenc»'S  of  neglected 
youth\  OI<l  age',  oppn-ssed  l»y  ea.res  that  helonged  to  a  for- 
me-r  })erio(r,  labours  under  a  burden  not  its  own\  At  the 
cJose  of  lile',  the  dying  man  behtilds  with  anu>uish  thai  bis 
days  are  fuiishini:;',  when  his  priO.i-ifion  for  eternity  is  hardly 
commenced".  Such  are  tlie  efl'-cts  of  a  disorderly  waste  of 
time',  throii^ii  n-.t  atten(!in>^  to  its  value\  Even/  tiling  in  the 
life  of  Huc.'i  persons',  is  misphiced  .  Nothing  Is  performed 
unglit',  iViun  not  bein.:  performt'd  in  {\ur  season\ 

}>  {>nt  he  '.vlio  is  ord.-rly  in  the  distrdjution  of  his  time' 
takes  ti'.e  proper  method  oi"  escaping  those  manilold  evils^ 
He  is  justly  said  to  redicm  t!ie  time\  By  profier  "lanage- 
ment',  hi'. prolongs  \V.  lie  lives  ;u;t<.7»  in  littli*  spsice"  ',  mere 
in  -yftiv  y<'ars',  tlnni  Uhcrs  do  in  manif.  ib*  run  live  to  (Jod* 
and  !ns  'owr>  ;;oul',  anil',  at  I  e  same  time',  attend  to  all  the 
the  l.-.wful  interests  of  the  present  world'.  He  looks  back  on 
the  past',  an<l  pnjvides  for  tlie  fnrnre\ 

9  He  catches'  and  arrests'  t!ie  hours  as  th<'y  fly'.  They 
arc  marked  <lown  for  its'fnl  piu'poses',  and  tljeir  niei:utn/  re- 
mains'. Whereas  these  houi-s  Ih-et  by  the  man  of  conl'usion'. 
lik<!  a  shadow'.  Mis  days' and  years  ,  are  either  bl<n)ks',  ol 
whi.'h  he  !i  IS  no  reins'mid'a  )ce',  or  tiiey  are  (iihal  uj)  with  so 
confused  And  irregular  a  successiitn  of  unfinishi'd  transactions', 
thai  tiiougU  he  remonbers  Jie  lias  been  bus/,  yet  liu  £ao 
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give  no  account  of  Ihti  ij(5/nc55  which  has  employed  hits 

SKCTFON  IX. 

The  diiinil}!  ofvutue  (umdd  cornipl  ermnples. 

nprirl  most  rKi'.vWi'AiV  And  lioiiuiirah!*''  clianK-ti^r  u  Inch  .  ;:;< 

_flL    Jidonia  ni;ur;Mul  a  Christian', is  iicijuirfd  li}'  rr.sislin;.';  ?;;t 

torrent  of  vice  ,  and  adiwriiiy;  lo  thccaus*^  ufyod'  aiic!  <h.' 

ituL''au;ainst  a  (.'Oi-nipti'd  niiiltitiidi?'.    It  uiil  hv  j'lm.uito  Ih^'!  >''■ 

f;<;n(Tal',  ti)at  t!i<'y',  u!i<»',  iti  any  of  tin;  j;i-«'at  liiu^s  oil,;!' 
iav«:  distiiiu,nisli«'d  ih»>ni'.5(lv»'s  f»tr  thiuUinsi;  proCcutidly,  ;;;•:; 
actif);5  nnltly', havt'  <l<'.sj»(sri!  popular  {ji'ijudict'.o',  and  Ui  piiiV 
ed',  ill  scvrr;'.!  thini^s',  Ironi  tiic  cunKiitMi  \v;iys  ul'tlh^  wur  ll' 
2  On  rui  tM'oasioii  i?  this  n)«Mt' !'t'<Hiisitt,'  fur  trim  Icj^uhu'', 
than  wh«n'  rchi^i'-n' :uu!  nicralily'',  ;n'f  conriM'nrd'.     In  tiii:;': 
cfpn  v;iilint;  ru'iMitiiiusMcs.s',  to  niaintaiii  nnhlnuishcd  \  riui  \ 
nnd  iincfM-ntplril  iat.r^rity' .  iji  a- public' or  a  privatr  cattsr',  [c 
stand  firm  hy  what  i'-.  i'.iir'  and  just",  atniil-^l  «li.sc(»jn-a|;rru<  ih^ 
and  <»j),'Osili(>n';df's|iisin;j;  t;r<iiiniU<'ssc«'USun:''ai.d  n-prnsirli  v 
disdaniin<5  all  conipiiiino^;  with  j^nijlic.  rnainars',  Avhcii  Ihir 
an;  virinnjs"  -.hud  \ia\i)\\'i'uV  \  and  ncvi-r  as!i;inn'd  4>rih<-  jwi  !•' 
tual  (!isi'.h;u-;r;(' oCevcry  duty  fo\vahlsG<id  and  inan'^; — (!:  s  , 
what  shows  (ruf  ^rralnrs^  ol's'pirit',  ;ind  will  lorce  :ipjiiv;:,,v 
tion  «'V«'n  *Voni  tiic  di-^cncr.-it*-  nu.ihiludt-  ihcnisrlycs'. 

A  "This  is  the  iriaM','"  (their  c«)nsri«*iM*.<' will  c.hlijjjc  [ln'm  I;. 
acknnw  U'd^r',)  " 'A  lions  wi-  art*  nnalili>  to  h»jnd  to  nit'.ui  i.rd 
di.'.sc(insio;iH\  Wj-  sfc  it  i!»  v;tin  rith«M'to  llattiM''  (»r  to  thp'<-t 
en  hinr  In;  r*-sts  on  a  iirinciph!  within',  which  \vt'  ca:v 
net  .sl.:ikf\  To  thiM  ni;ni',  \v«'  may',  ou  any  occasion',  s;.!'.'!; 
comn»it  our  <-aus«'\  lie  is  inciip:d>lc  (»!' hctr.iytnj;  iiis  t:ii-L' 
or  dfSiM'tin;;  his  JVicnd',  ttrdcnyin;;  his  Otith'." 

4  It  i/,  ;icc(M-.{in;^!v)",  tiiis  sti'aily  inilixihli-  virlun',  this  ?-■- 
gard  to  pijinciplc',  sujici-ior  t«»  ail  «'ustoin^  and  ooiinon',  v.  hii  i 
j)ccuh,u-|y  ninrkcd  the  c/»r/7tW<'/<f  of  thoiu?  in  any  aire',  wlr 
liave  shone  with  disTiniiuisheii  lustre' ;  atui  h:.s  ctnisecAib  ;! 
their  memory  to  :ii!  posterity".  It  was  Ihh  that  ohtain<  d  to 
ancient  Mnoch',  the  most  surj^ular  testimony  of  honour  (Vosr 
heaven\ 

0  H«;.  'Mintinued  to  "  ^v:dk  with  Go<r,"  when  the  wovh] 
apostatizi'd  from  hiir>\  lie  pleased  (Jod',  and  was  heiov*  d 
of  him"  ;  so  that  living  a!m»n<;  sitniers'.  he  was  w-ansiated  to 
heaven  without  s«'«  ing  death' ;  ''  Vea',^|)eedily  uashe  tHk*:;r, 
away"',  lest  wickednt-ss  s!i?>ukl  have  altered  liis  unUerslaYid 
injj;^,*or  deceit  hei;uiled  his  souT." 

6  When  S«Mlojn  could  not  furnish  ten  rij^hteous  itien  h- 
lave  it',  Lot  reiuaiiied  unspotted  amidst  the  coiitagioa\    iU 
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lived  lik«^  an  an«;('l  amun'^  spirits  of  (hirknfss' ;  ami  tin?  de» 
stroying  (1  une  was  not  iHTiniltiHl  to  j^o  forth'  till  lln'  good 
man  was  <uill»!d  awa}^,  by  a  lieavetily  ir.j'Sdi'ijgt-r',  fru'.n  his 
dev()t»'d  city\ 

7  WiiHU  '-all  flesh  had  corniptfd  thrii  way  H|»on  Ih© 
earth',"  then  lived  iNoah',  a  rij^liteoiis  mm',  hu;  a  preaclier 
«>f  ris;hteousness\  He  stood  alone',  niid  was  seofTed  hy  the 
profane  crew\  But  they  hy  thi-  delu;;*-  wen-  swi-pt  away, 
while  «»n  him',  Trovideiuv  Voiifmed  i/n-  innn«»rtai  horwurr', 
of  heing  the  restorer  of  a  l)etter  r.iee',  and  I  he  f;ithrrof  J.new 
world\  Such  examples  as  thtse\  and  sneh  honours  confiT- 
red  by  (iod  <hi  them  who  withstood  the  multnude  of  evil  do- 
ers', should  often  !»••  present  to  oininiiids\ 

8  Let  us  oi>j>ose  them  to  the  numhcrsof  low^  and  mrnipt 
examples',  winch  we  hfhold  uround  us' ;  aiat  when  w«*are  in 
haziuci  of  fii'iojT  swayiid  hy  such',  let  ur^  fortify  our  virtue',  hy 
thinkiu'^  of  th«»se',  wh,»',  in  fornir-r  limes',  slione  like  stars  iii 
the  m.ilst  of  siirrotMxIiu}^  d  u-knrss  ,  and  a>f  now  shinui;;  in 
the  kin;j;dom  ofln^aven',  as  the  hrightness  of  thelinniunent', 
for  ever'  atjd  ever.  iilair. 

SECTION  X. 

The  VKirliJlcahonfiof  vice  fi'rcnltr  than  lhn?e  of  virtue. 

THOUGH  //(/condition  of  hiuTKn!  lifr'.  is  frn*  from  unea- 
siness', yet  it  must  he  allowed  ,  lh;it  the  mirasinrss  he- 
lon;;in}j:  to  a  //////./course',  is  far  UT«''«t«'r',  than  wh  it  .ittei.da 
a  course  (»f{ce//-r/oi/?.ir".  Ifwi«are  weary  of  tin- liihom-s  of 
virtiit\  we  m  ly  hi-  Mssun-d',  that  tin- worl<V,Avh«Mn-v-r  ivclry 
the  exchan;:;e',  will  lay  upon  ns  a  nnirh  hriiviir  |i»a«l\ 

ii  It  is  tin;  oiilshle  only',  of  a  Hn-.atinns  life',  uhirh  is  p;ay 
ami  smilini^-.  If'itldn',  it  conceals  toiP,  anil  troulil*',  and 
deadly  sorrow\  For  vicj-  poisons  l:uni  mj  h  .ppioiss  ,■.:  fl:e 
sprin;;',  hy  introiUiciii'^  ilisorder  Into  th<-  lie;nf\  Those  pas 
sions  which  it  seems  to  intl-il'^e',  il  only  t'eeds  witlj  imperfect 
{^ratifications' ,  and  therehy  strengthens  them  lor  preying',  in 
the  end',  on  iheir  unhappy  \  ictmis  . 

S  U  is  a  gr -at  mistake  to  innu;in''',  thiMhe  pain  of  s«'|f- 
detnal',  iscoi>'ine<l  to  virtue',  lie  who  fuilows  the  worlil',  as 
much  as  he  who  follows  Christ',  mu-<f  "  tal<»'  up  his  «-r(»ss\" 
andtohim'.assuredh"',  it  will  prove  a  moreoppiesyivihurtien 
\vce  allows  all  our  j>:issioiis  to  rant:;e  uin  ontiolled" ;  and 
where  larh  claims  to  he  superior',  it  is  impossihic  U>  j^rati-ty 
aU\  The  pretlominant  desire',  can  »mly  he  indulged  .il  \i\tt> 
expen>e  of  Its  rival'. 

4  No  mortifications  wliich  t'rr/ji«  exacts',  are  more  severe 
tban  thusc'»  which  ambitioa  unuuseii  iipun  tiie  love  of  eatio^ 
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p  1  !«'\  upon  infr-jTst',  and  <'ovi-.1,(mi-;u'ss  ,  upon  v;mity\  ^  Sfif- 
d«*nial',  tlnTrton*',  l).lini;cs',  in  roinnion',  1.>  riry  and  virtue> ; 
iiil!  with ///i.vnMiiarkal»l<'  dillrn-iin-',  lltal  liu-  passions  whrdi 
X^irlue  nMittirrs  iis  l.o  morlifv',  it  tends  t«»  wciImmi"  ;  uluT»'as', 
tlu)s«' winrh  I'/rr  olilii:;«>s  us  fo  tteny  ,  if,  at  ttn- sainr  time'» 
str«jii^t!j«'ns\  'VUr  mm  (h'minis'lu.s'  tin*  ptin  i»»'srlt-di'tiial',  li-f 
niodcraliti;^  Ihr  (ii'niatul  nl'  piissinn'';  flu-  tifhir  i nn-< asts  it',  by 
rr-iidrrii:;^  tli-si-  d;'»nands  Inipt  rituis'  ami  xioicnt'. 

f)  What  distn'ss«'s  thai  ocrur  in  thi-  «'ahii  liriMirxivtiu*',  can 
ht*  coinp  irt'tl  to  those  toilurts',  which  rcniorsc  ol'ronsdtint'e 
indicts  on  the  wiciied^ :  to  tliosc  srv«re  hninili  ilions',  arising 
from '^uilt',  comirnifd  with  misjoitmies',  which  sink  them  to 
the  tliisr  :  to  those  violent  ajritalions 'ol'shanie'  ami  disajH 
j^ointiMi'tit',  wh'ch  stnm  times  drive  them  to  ihv  uuist  fatal 
oxtremilies',  and  m  do-  them  ahlim-  ih'ii  existence"  I  How 
c»rtrii',  ill  the  ntulst  of  those  disaslrons  sittriiio'is',  into  wliicii 
\\wr  t'n mcs  have  hio'jjiht  th«-nr.  h  ive  they  e\»-cni:ed  the  se- 
dnctii»ns  oT  vice':  and',  with  hitiei- r«',;i'' !'•  i*'<'ked  hack  totbui 
tia}  oti  wiiich  they  tirsl  forsook  tiie  oath  of  innoeciin;"  I 

i^L  A  rau 

SECTION  XI. 

On  (.\nih  .'iiiiu^il. 

CONTKNT.Mf-' NT  pvxlnees',  in  some  merisnre',nn  (hose 
etVects  which  t!ie  airhjin!.':!  n^n  illy  aseriijes  to  what  h_» 
r;rlls  the  pit i'o.soiihrr'f  shun  \  and  iCil  dor«<  un]  i-rini;  r<r//C.v',  it 
does  tile  sann-  thin;;',  hy  hn.isisiii-  the  >!tsiir  urth<'n^)\  I  fit 
rannot  mnori'  the  dis  j'nietnies  ;i  isin;:  0-'»in  a  man's  Piind\ 
i)odv\  or  r.»!  tune',  it  m\ke!«  him  t'asif  nnder  them\  it  has  in- 
deed a  kin.lly  iidlnenceon  fise  sonl'of  nsan',  in  respi-cl  oferc- 
rif  heiii<:  to  whom  he  st  ni«!s  r'lated\ 

•2  It Vxlininish.es  al!  mnroini-.  repin*ftii:\and  ini:ratitiide,\ 
towards  that  Heinjiwho  has  allnfled  hini  his  part  to  act  itv 
this  world  .  It  d<'stroys  all  iuos-di-Kste  amhinon',  and  every 
tendency  to  eo^rnpliotr,  with  re;;ard  to  the  nnini'iniit"  \\\wvt> 
m  he  is  j)l  iced\  It  u;ives  sweetness  lo  his  conv*  rsattorp,  a.id 
a  jierpetnal  serenity  to  all  his  th<tn';;ii!s\ 

;}  A»ni»nut!ie  m'lny  met!u»ds  vvhicli  mijiht  he  made  us(m>. 
for  (i(:tjU!ni,<r\UU  virtne'.  j  .,h  dl  nn-ntion  only  Jjje  two  follow- 
h))^^.  Kirsi  of  air,  a  man  sin»nld  always  consider  how  much 
Uchta  nntre  than  he  wants' :  and  secoi'idly',  how  innch  mor* 
unhaj)py  he  m /«,'•///  he',  than  he  rej  l!y  i.t'. 

4  rir'st',  a  n»au  should  always  cons.d.er  how  nnich  he  hn$ 
more  titan  h<'  wants'.  I  au)  won«lerl'nlly  pleased  with  tin*  re- 
ply which  Aristijipus  made  (o  one',  who  cond»de<l  with  him 
UiMmlhc  [oAS  Ola  (j^vtCi  «  VViiy',"  said  he'  "I  Uuve  tkrs0 
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farms  stilt,  fiml  you  h.wo,  l»ut  one'' ;  s(i  that  I  ouj^lit  ruilier  to 
bealHirtf'd  I'ovtjoii-,  than  you  I'm-  7ne'. " 

5  Oil  th«'.  ooDtiary',  focili.sh  men  air  more  apt  to  rnnsMer 
what  ihry  haw  lnst%  than  wiiat  tht'V />o.ss7:.?v\  and  tn  (i.\  tlidr 
eyes  up.)!!  thiisi:  -iMHian!  ria'icr  than  '.hcin.-it  Ivfs',  ratlirj- than 
on  those,  w Mil  an*  u\n^ i^r ^vvaU'v li ij}i':nliks\  All  tht-  itkI  plras- 
unrs'and  convcn'uuifcjj  ul'lilc',  lie  iii  a  :i;;rruw  coinpass^ ;  lut 
it  i.s  lliH  hnnnKir  of  niaiikiiul  ti«  h*:  alvvayji  l<t(»Kiii^;  i'tirvvard', 
^nd  strainiii:^  alUjronc  who  has  ^^ot  the  start  ofih-.-ni  inucalih' 
and  h(Mionr\ 

6  Ftn'  this  rt'asun',  as  nono  <'an  ho  pr<»|»i"r!y  <Ml!fd  nrh\y\  fio 
have  not  niou;  than  tht-y  want',  iheinan-  Irw  r'uli  nu-w  in  any 
of  tlh'  politi-r  n:'.t!t)us',  hut  anion;;  the  niiddl.'  sort  nf  pr<j))l«:', 
Avlio  kcrp  thi'O-  wisijj'S  within  thi-ir  f•^rlnnl;^>',  and  have  mure 
tveaUli  than  they  know  huw  t(M'!,j(iy\ 

7  Pei>i»i)S  Ilia  iii;:;h!'r  rank',  hvc  in  a  kind  nl'splcinlid  p«»r- 
^rty" ;  an<i  an;  pi-i'pttnaliy  wanting',  htcaiis:;  instead  oi"  ac- 
quiesciui:  in  tin* .•iulid  nkMSuros  <>•/  Idi'',  they  mdi-avnnr  lo  out- 
vie one  aniilljcr  iiidhaddws'and  appeaiani-4s\  Men  of  seu.tt 
•liave  at  ail  iini.'s  h  -h'tld',  with  a  i;r«'at  deal  Ml'jnirtii  .this  silly 
game  that  is  playini;  ov«>r  their  heads' ;  ai>d',  hy  cout/aeting 
their  (h'sires'.  they  e!)j'iy  all  that  secret  satislaetion  whiclio/.'i- 
ers  are  always  in  onest  oj". 

8  TIse  truiii  is\  this  ridienlous  chase  after  (/nairjW/v/  pleas- 
.ircB',  cannot  he  snlUciently  eX[»iyed',  as  it  istheu;reat  sonne 
of  those,  4'viis  whii'h  ;;eni'r<illy  undo  a  nation-.  Lei  a  uian":^ 
estate  he  what  it  m  \y',  he  is  a  pnor  ni.sn',  if  he  does  not  li\e 
witliinit^;  and  n  itnrally  sets  himself  on  s;ile  to  anij  one  tliat 
can  give  hnn  his  price'. 

9  \Vhen  Pillacns',  after  the  death  of  !iis  hrotln'r',  who  had 
left  liini  a  ^ra*  1  esl.ite',  was  oif.Ted  a  j^jreat  sum  of  money  l»y 
the  kiuii;  tif  Lytlia',  he  thanked  iron,  for  his  kindness',  hut 
told  hini',  he  h'td  (drt:uUf  more  hy  Ar/Z/than  he  knew  what  to 
do  wittr.  In  simrt', coiilenl  is  ecp'jivalent  loura////',  and  luiru- 
ry'itopov^rtij  ;  or  ,to  <:;ive  the  tiion;^ht  a  more  ai;r«'eali!e  turn', 
•*  Conlenl  is  nniarni  »v«'alt!i\ "  se.ys  Socrates' ;  to  which  i 
shall  add',  lu.vun/  is  artijidal  |>ov«'rty\ 

1(J  I  shidi  therefiire  reconmiend  to  the  consideration  of 
those',  who  are  al-vays  ain)in^  at  snj»ev(lnons'  and  imaj^inary 
cnjoynnMits',  and  who  wiliiiin  l.-e  .it  Iners-ouiih-  ol'(  <)ntra«.l:n:i 
their  ilesires',  an  exe-lit-nt  sayiny;  «>f  Bion  the  philosopher^ 
name!  v\  ''  Tlia*.  .«>  man  !]as  so  much  care',  as  he  who  «;ndeav- 
Oin-s  afte>'  ;ne  most  happlfiess'." 

11  in  the  sec<«nd  place',  evi-ry  one  oni^IU  to  reflect  Iioa? 
much  more  unljappy  he  mimhi  hc'^  than  he  really  is\ — 'VUffor- 
vur  consideratiwi)  took  in  all  those',  who  ar«  sulliciently  pro- 

(■22U) 
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vided  vi\th  the  means  to  mnke  thrniBeivr-s  oasy^ ;  this  rej;:irdi 
such  as  actually  lie  utnlt-r  somi^  prrssurH  ov  misfortune* 
Tlie.se  miy  receive  ;i;reatall('viali(»i)',  from  such  a  comparison 
as  the  unhappy  per^jon  iiny  m  (!<»•  i>t't\ve.(!n  hiinsclf  and  oth- 
era'  ;  or  hi'twt-on  the  misforfinM',  which  hi'.sn{l<'rs'',  and^q-rea^ 
misf«»rtinu'S  which  ;»(i>7;.'/j/a'el>t'fallc.n  hijn\ 

12  I  like  tlic  story  of  th(!  h(»!i(>sl  Dutchman',  ^vho",  upon 
breakinjr  his  \r<^  l)y  a  fa!!  IVom  thr  in;tin-maHt',  lold  th-f  sland- 
ers h^"',  it  was  a  ^n-al  mercy  t!iat  il  was  not  his  nH'k\  To 
whi'Jir,  since  i  am  ;::;o1  intoijuotaiions',  ^ive  me  leave  to  add  tl'.e 
nayirs;:;  of  an  old  plniosopijc!-',  who',  after  havinj;  invited  some 
of  his  frieids  to  dine  with  liini',  was  rulijeii  hyji  person  that 
came  into  the  ntom  irj  a  p:ission',  and  threw  down  tin-  tahle 
thatst  )  .(1  h-'iore  them\  "  Cvery  ou'.'V'  «ays  h<^'',  "  }i;;s  !iis  ca- 
lamity^ ;  and  hi-,  is  a  JNipny  man  that  has  no'jrreatcr  t.han  l!iis\^ 

l.-J  We  fnul  an  iuslaiice  to  the  H;tnie  |)ur})ose',  intht;  lifij  of 
doct(n  llannnond',  written  Uy  hishop  Im-H-.  As  thisjiood  man 
was  ti  >uhled  wil.h  a  conj})iica't!on  o^^!i^•tcnu)ers',  when  lie  had 
the  /^(>u/  ui)on  him',  iie  used  rolhunk  liod  thai  it  w;!s  not  the 
Hone- ;  ami  wh;Mi  he  h;id  the  stone',  tJiat  he  liad  nol  bolh  ihestt 
dist«*mpers  on  him  altjie  same  time\ 

14  I  cannot  conehuh'  this  essii'v  without  <t!)Servin^',  that 
there  ne.ver  w;is  any  system  Ix-suh-s  tl;;!t  of  (jhristi.unty', 
which  could  eirectudiy  produce  in  tlu".  mind  of  is lan',  the  vir- 
tue i  liavf  i)ee:ii  hillierto  s])eakin;;  oP.  Inoi'der  to  juake  us 
content<'d  with  tiur  condition',  /?;,f/;;// ot"  the  p'-esent  philoso- 
phers tell  us',  tijat  onrriisconteni  .uily  jun'ts  ourselves',  vvith- 
outheiu^  ahle  to  make  any  alteration  in  otu-  circuiustances'' ; 
oflieiY^  that  v^hatever  evi!  !)er;d]s  us  i^  derived  to  us  i>y:  a  fatal 
neees-i'^v',  to  which  sujverior  hein^s  //.•..  m.sWn.'.?  are  suhjeet^; 
while  c, 7/tr.?',  vj-ry  jcravely',  tell  tile  man  who  is  miser.ihJeV 
that  it  3  iieccssant  he  shonbi  hv  so',  to  keep  \[\^  the  liari'ion^t 
of  tile  Miversp.' ;  and  tint  the  ycheni"  of  Pnnndtnre.  wouia 
he  trou'ded'and  ]>ervert«'d',  w«'re  \w  nthviunsi-\ 

15  'i  hes<;',  and  the  like  considerations',  )\S\k-v  b-ilf.nie  than 
snlis/Of  ■••  man'.  They  may  show  him  that  In.-^  discontent  in 
iin}Cti:iO  i'ih'c\  !)ut  they  are'!»y  tiomeanssnilieientto  ndieve  if. 
They  rj'ther  ^ive  despair'  than  consolalion'.  In  a  w«.rd'.  a 
man  m!;';ht  reply  to  ooe  ofihese  coinforters',  as  Augustus  did 
ti>  his  fnend',  who  advised  him  not  to  <;rieve  U>r  the  death  o. 
a  pe»>son  whom  iie.  loved',  l)ecanse  his  oriV/'conitl  not  fi-tch 
nim  aiiain'  :  "  It  is  for  Ihat  very  reason'. ''  said  the  emperor' 
"Ihat  1  -rieve\-' 

,16  On  tlie  contrary',  n;/jV<"on  hear^  a  more  tt'tulei  regard 
to  human  natsire\  i"r  prescnhes'le  »'very  niisei.dde  in^ijithc 
means  of  hetterinj;  his  ccaidilion'  :  nay',  it  shows  u  icj'  tj'^ri 
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bcarinir  Ids  aniu-tioi.s  as  In-  mi;;\\\  to  iJo',  »vil!  ii.-!tiirfilly  end  ia 
tiir  rtmovtil  ot'tlirm.  ||  MJak«s  iiiiii  ta.vf  titrc'^  l)fcaiis«r  it  van 
make  liiiii  hapi'ij  ht:riuifUi'\  '  addiso.v 

six/noN  XII. 

Ji'ink  uml  rirlu-s  (tj/'unl  nu  v^rovntl  fur  ntri/. 

OF  all  tin*  ;::i»M!i«ls  oC  nivy  anwui;;  mi-n',  suiu'riorify  in 
rank'  ami  ('(mIum*'',  is  flic  ir-M«<t  i::»tHril\  ll«'iin'',  the 
t»iali;^(iily  ^^l^i^•l)  iltr  /wo/-\c(iiiuvn»;i!y  iM-ar  totht'  ricfi',  as  »'n« 
pro^siiiiijtn  Ih.iiisclvrsal!  the  coniroits  i»JlilV\  IIimhi'',  the 
evil«'y<;  withwhich  prrs(«!)-'  «)i  u,^f//'i/statiotr,srnitini/«'  those 
U'h(»  "an-  fthme  [\\'-m  iiir.uik^;  ami  ifllH-y  a|ipj-oaii»  to  that 
rank',  tht'ir  ••nvy  is  ir<'H«rally  slnmuiv'sl  a;;aiiisl  such  as  are 
iint  <»!!♦•  stf]>  fiiirj}*  r  than  tii'insclvrs  . 

2  Alas' I  \\\\  tVirtxis'.  all  tins  «-nvi(Mis  «li  utrH'ttulf-'.  which 
H«;^itat»'S  th«*  wurM',  aiisrs  iV'nti  a  (liTtitfii!  Ii;^urf  whirh  im- 
poses on  till-  p';!)lir  \i.'n\  Kilst-  fojujiis  an-  huit«^  u'.it' :  the 
ri-nl  sttit'  o!"  ini'ii',  is  rmt  uhal  il  .svr///s  to  l»'\  Tin*  urdvr  of 
S(»cirty'.  rtijiKn:^  A  distirutioii  ol'raitk-;  t«i  takf  pla<*«'^ :  hut  in 
point  'tnnipfiiiU'sis'.  all  ni«'»»  <*oin«-  minh  iicarrr  to  •Mpialit}'', 
inan  is  coiDtnonIy  iiua'^iinMh  ;  am!  tin*  rimimstanrrs',  wh.ich 
Conn  a?iy  niat.'ri:!!  (liirn-iu-r  orhappini'ss  arnonx  thi'in',  are 
nut  oi'lhat  'iat>5r»'  wliicli  n'mh-rs  iIk'Iu  ;;rou:uls  ofrnvy^ 

.S  'V\)\'  jtonr  nvm  poTisi-^si-s  not.  il  is  trw*'',  soiju-  oftlif  ron 
icMik'ia'cr'aiMi  pNaisiinsMJ"  |hr  //i-//  .  hut',  in  rvUwW  Jie  is  Iri'e 
fro'ii  onny  <Mn:»  irr  isst^icnts  to  \vlii<-|i  ///r.y  art'  siitijfrt\  By 
th»' siinpiiciiy^  and  nnifonnily  oihi>  lii*'',  !»••  isdili\rri*d  from 
that  v.nitly  ol'rar.s',  uhirjj  pf!*p!f\  thoM-  who  hav«' ^jn-at 
uflT.iirs  to  in  taa;';*'\  intriratf  pi  ms  to  purxn-',  many  riirinieb', 
piT.h'pSs',  t<M'hro.int«r  in  tin-  pursuit. 

4  In  thi"  tr  niijiiillily  of  J!i:i  sin  ill  l>:diil:ition\  and  private 
family'.  Ill'  ''!'j"y?>  a  pisuT  \vni<-ii  isnricn  unknown  at  ruurls\ 
Thi'  j^ratiliralionsor  n  Wart-',  wlTn-!!  arc  :ihva)s  tl.rmost  satis- 
fr.ctorv',  arc  [;!»'-s.  ssrd  !»y  him  to  thrir  M.\  cxti-nf^;  and  ij  he 
h«  a  sfrms*  ;•  to  the  r'liiirfl  p!i«asnifs  «>{  th«*  u«*a'thy',  he  is 
unacijuaiulfd  also  with  !h«'  ({(sirv  ol'thvin',  and',  hy  consc- 
qujMicf',  tVfls  ISO  \vatit\ 

r>  !  lis  pl;<in  nsral  sitislirs  lii>,  apjtct'ti''.  with  a  rrlish  proha- 
hly  liiii:!ter  than  Iii:.t  <A'\\i'.-  tlrh  man',  w'lo  ->its  down  to  his 
InxMrions  hin(|Uir.  His  -!t«'p  is  mi»r.'  sonn<r  ;  his  hr.dtli 
mor»*  (irm'  ;  In*  know  snot  whit  spltM-n',  l.m^rnor'.  atid  iistlfss* 
n»"«^  i'n'\  His  a«-cu-ilon>.'(l  «niploymtnts' or  lahonrs',  ariTiut 
mnn^  oopivssivr  to  him',  than  lln-  lahour  of  attrndaiire  on 
e«iiMls',  and  tin-  ^nal',  ihf  laNotus  of  dr»'ss\  th«*  fati;;ii(*  of 
tlnus«'mrnl.s\  llu:  vt-ry  wei-rU  oi'idh*nrsa',  frequently  are  ta 
Uie  rich 
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G  In  the  mean  tim**',  all  the  luaiity  uj'llu'  face  of  nature\aD 
lljc  efr|',»}'nu'ntsot'»l"MiiHsti(:  sociilyv",  all  tlie^airty  ami  I'lieer- 
fuhn'S.sorari  easy  nil. mI,  arc  as  op, n  in  /h/;i  as  lo'llmse  ol*th« 
hi!>;he.st  ninlt^.  'I'lu'  sj>lfiu!(Mjr  nln  limu' ,t!ir  susnul  of  titles^ 
Ihe  appearaiice.s  «>fl)ijili  resj>i(t',  an:  iinitetl  sooihin;;',  U\i 
H  slitMi  liiMi"',  to  the  ;:reat'  ;  l>iit',  lt«'n»iiir  la '.ni liar,  lliey  are 
S(u>n  I'or^^otieir. — CtisloiM  rllarcs  Jlit  i"  in>jt!«'ssi<in\  'j''h«*y 
«inU  inl(»  the  rank  •»!' ihnscordiiiarythinj^s,  which  daily  rewur', 
wit!»oiM  rai>ini;  any  s»'iisa!ii.ii  uljiiy". 

7  J^et  XI*  cease.',  thiTefnir ',  iVnia  lonKitij^  iip  with  (iisoorv- 
terit^  atnl  envy  t«»  lhi.se'.  whujii  hirth  or  loiniiie'  has  j»laced 
uhov«!  iis\  Ijel  iHa'ljMsl  the  halaiice  o("  happiness  l;i'rly\ — 
When  \\i-  think  ol"  the  rnjoif/inuls  \vt:  wanr,  ue  sDoijId  think 
also  of  llu' /'TJu^/^-s  tVoni  whieli  uc  an' {V<'e\  IT  we  allow 
their  just  value  to  the  eondoris  we  poss»'ss ,  we  sliall  lind 
reason  to  rest  satislinl  ,  wil!>  a  very  moderate',  tlion^^h  not  an 
vp'.ilent  and  splendid  eoiuiitiixi  of  fttrltine-.  ()J'tfV%  did  we 
know  lh««  wljoie',  we  sljonld  be  inclined  lo  pi(;j  the  state  of 
Lliose  \>noin  we  Jio/y  #'vr(/\  *  ui^AlE. 

SlfcTlON  XIII. 

PaHence  under  provnrnf  ion, t  Mir  interest  as  ireH  as  dutji. 

TIW.  'vide  cin-le  of  JMnnan  society',  is  divtisified  l>y  an 
e4idless  v;tfiety  o!"  characters',  ilispositions,  and  pas- 
sions\  Uniiorniilyls'Jn  »o respect',  the  <iniius  ofthe  v.orld\ 
Every  man  is,  marked  hy  some  pecniiarity',  wiiicii  distin* 
guishes  h.im  (Vom  another",  and  no  when-  can  two  itidividu- 
ab  he  found',  win*  are  exactly",  and  in  ail  respects',  alike\ 
Where  so  ninch  diversity  ohtanis',  it  cannot  hnl  hapj)en',that 
in  the  intercourse  whn-h  ummj  are  ohlijrrd  to  maintain',  their 
tempers  will  often  Ur  ill  adji'.stcd  to  that  inlerconr.'^e'^ ;  will 
jar  and  interfire  wiih  each  other'. 

2  Hence',  in  «-Vfry  station',  the  highe^O  as  well  as  tlw 
lowest.', and  \i\  every  condition  of  life',  j>iihiic\  private^  and 
domestic',  occasions  of  irritarion  fre«|oent!y  arise^  We  are 
provoked',  sonietimt^ij',  hy  tiie  lolly^  and  kVity  of  thoK<?  with 
whom  we  ar*'  connected' ;  s<imetimes'.  hy  their  indiirerencc' 
or  neglect' :  hy  the  incivility  of  a  IVi«-nd\  the  han;j;htiness  of  a 
superior',  or  the  insolent  h«'havionr  of  one  in  lower  station*. 

!  SHardly.iday  passes',  withoutsom«nvh.it  or  otheroccurriji*^', 
wliich  serves  to  rutiiet?^  e  )n  in  of  impatient  spirit".     Of  course', 

'<  suck  a  man',  lives  u;  a  continual  storm\  lie  knows  n  U  wiiat 
itisto  cr^joy  a  train  of  j;;ood  humoin-.  Servants",  nei^hhoura"*, 
friends', spou'ie",  ai:U  children', all',  t!iniu;;h  tin-  uerestrained 
violence  of  /»".?  teJJUMM',  hecome  sources  of  disturhance'  and 

I      vexation  lo  hnn^      in  vain  is  afiiUence' :  in  vain  are  health *^an»? 
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prosnerTty\  Tlie  ImhI  rri.'lt*  is  sulVsiient  lo  discnmjiose  his 
mirur,  and  })i>isifn  his  jtlrastin's.'  I  lis  very  amusements  are 
mixed  with  Uirhul*'.iuN^' and  |)ission\ 

4  I  would  hi'SiM'ch  this  mnn  to  ronsidrr',  of  ^vhat  sfnnh 
rnoiiKMil  lilt'  proxooafions  uiiic.h  h»!  n'lM-ivcs',  or  at  leant 
imas;ines  hiiiisi-lfto  nM-fivi'.'.  an*  n-ally  in  tlu'insdvi's^ ;  luit  of 
what  ^rt/r/ moin.'!u  ii<-  inai<cs  them',  l)y  •jurit-niiir  fi''*"  Trt 
deprivii  him  of  \hr  possf.Sffion  ol  hinisi  IT.  I  would  K'-m-hcm 
him  to  consider',  h.ow  many  hotirs  of  happiness  lie  throws 
ttway', which  a  little  more  /;a/ie7Kr  would  allow  him  to  enjov'': 
and  how  much  he  puts  it  it!  the  power  of  the  most  iiisi^ruQ 
CiintpersoMs',  to  reiuh-r  him  miserahle.\ 

0  "  But  wliocan  expecr,"  we  heir  him  oxdaim',  "that  he 
Is  to  possess  the  insensihility  of  a  slone'?  Mow  is  it  possi!)le 
for  human  u.itirre  to  endure  so  many  repeated  provocations^  ? 
or  to  hear  calndy  with  so  uureasonahle  heh;.\iour^  ?■' — My 
brotiicr'I  if  thou  canst  hear  with  no  instances  of  unreasonable 
behaviour',  witlidraw  thvse'.f  from  the  world\  Thou  art  no 
longer  fJ  to  live  in  it\  Leave  t!ie  intercourse  of  !nen\  Re- 
treat to  the.  niounlain',  and  the  destirt'  ,  or  ^-•hut  thyse.M'iip  in 
■A  ceil\     For  here',  in  the  midst  ofsociety',  offences  must  come\ 

G  We  mii^ht  as  well  expect',  when  we'hehoki  a  calm  atmos- 
phr,re\  and  a  clear  sky',  that  no  clouds  were  ever  to  !ise^,  and 
no  winds  to  blow',  as  th  tt  on'*  lile-  were,  lonj;  to  proceed',  with- 
out receiving;  provocations  from  human  frailty \  The  careless^ 
nnd  theimj)ruden1',the  ^iJdy^  and  the  fickle',  the  unj;rate{ul^ 
and  tlic  interested',  evi-ry  ^\  here  meet  us\  They  are  tke 
briers""  and  thonis ,  witli  which  the  ]>.iths  of  human  life  are 
beset\     He  *  sdy',  v.  he-  can  liold  his  course  amonjj  them  with 

Eatience"*  and  eqiianiniity',  lie  wiu)  Is  pn-j^artd*  to  bear  Avhat 
e  muFt  expect  to  happen',  is  worth}'  of  t!ie  name  of  a  mun\ 

7  If  wc  preserved  ourstlves  coni'posed  l-ut  for  a  moment', 
we  should  perceive  the.  insi.^^nificancy  of  ??io5f  of  those  provo- 
cations which  we  magnify  so  highly'.  When  a  few  suns 
more  have  rolled  over  our  heads'^  the  storm  will', of  itseir, 
Jiave  suhsid(?d' ;  the  cause  of  orn-  present  impatience^  and  dis- 
turbance', will  be  utterly  forgotten\  Can  wo  not  then  an- 
ticipate this  hour  of  calm  v.  i-ss  to  ourselves';  and  begin  to  en- 
joy tlie  peace  wijich  it  will  certainly  bring'  r 

8  U others  have  behaved  improperly',  let  us  leave  tliem  to 
their  own  foll\'',  withotst  !)econiing  the  victim  of  their  ca- 
price', and  punishing  oursdves  on  their  account\ — Patience', 
in  this  exercise  of  it',  cannot  be  too  mucli  studied',  by  ail  who 
wish  their  life  to  flow  in  a  smootli  stream\  It  is  tlie  reason 
of  a  nian\  in  opjjosition  to  tiie  passion  of  a  chiht.  It  is  the 
emoumtnl  o( peace' An  opi)nsiticn  to  uproar'  mid  confusimi\ 
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SKCTIOi\  XIV. 

Modcraiiqn  in  our  wishes  recomviendtd, 

THE;u'{iV('  min(i  of  man',  seldom  or  nrvn-  ivsls  satisfied 
\vii}ii;s/^/-f9t:,'.'/(Mtii(rni(m',!io\vpi'(»sj)t'rous!st>('Vrr\  Urigi- 
naliy  ('ornii',!!  tiu'a  \vidrr  raiv^c  ol"  ohjccis'.  for  a  liij^luTripliero 
oreiijoyiiUMits',  it  HikIs  itsflf,  in  <'vcry  situation  (»('  f«)rliinc' 
straihuu'd'  ancj  {-onlinfMi'.  Si-nsiliU^  oYdflicifncy  in  its  state", 
It  is  ever  sending;  f.irtli  the.  fond  desire  ,  the  aspiiing  wi.ih% 
ai'ter  s..melhin;;hey()Md  what  is  enjoyed  at  presents 

2  Ueiu-e',  Tliat  restlessness  wliieh  prevails  so  {^enciallv 
among  mankiml'.  llenee',  that  disjrust  of/'/f/.'^n/r^  whie.n 
they  have  trietl^ ;  tli:it  f/as^fJon  for  novelty"  ;  tiiat  muhilion  of 
rising  to  sohx*  d'/gn'e(>reminenee'or  felfcit)'^,  of  which  (hey 
have  formed  U\  themselves  an  indistinct  idt'a\  All  whirh  may 
be  considered  as  iiidi<-ation!:'  of  a  certain  native',  original  great- 
ness in  the  hsnnan  sold'  swelling  he3'()nd  the  limilsOfits  pres- 
ent condition' ,  and  pointing  to  the  higher  ohjrets  for  which 
*t  was  made  .  II;  ,»py',  if  ti';esc  hitent  n.'main's  of  oin-  primi- 
tive state',  siirved  to  direct  onr  wishes  towtirds  their  proper 
destination',  and  to  lead  ns  into  the  path  of  true.  I)liss\ 

3  But  in  tl'.is  dark'  and  heAv  ildered  state',  the  aspiring  ten- 
dency of  our  nature',  unfortun.'itely  takes  an  opposite  diree- 
tion',  and  f«'j-dsa  very  nxi>plae«'d  amhit?on\  The  (latterin* 
appearanci>s  wiiich  here  p;-esenttiir.ms!'lves  to  sense'' ;  the  dis- 
tinctions which  fortuu;  confers'' ;  the  advarUag(.'s'  and  j)le,as- 
ures'  which  we  ira.tgine  liie  icorld  to  U",  caj)al»le  of  hestowing', 
fdl  up  the  ultinialL'  wish  of  most  men\  1  hesc  are  the  objects 
whicn  engross  t.'H'ir  sotiiari/  musings',  and  stimulate  their 
aclivi:  lahours' ;  whicli  warm  the  hreasis  of  the  young\  ani 
mute  the  industry  of  the  n-iddle  aged',  and  often  kec])  aliv« 
the  passions  oftlie  oUK,  SDitil  the  v»;ry  close  onife\ 

4  Assun'dly',  there  is  n(»thing  un]awf\d  in  our  wishing  to 
be  freed  from  whatever  is  disv.greeahle',  arid  to  obtain  h  fidler 
enjoyment  of  thiv  c(fmft.rls  of  life\  But  when  these  wishes 
are  not  tempered  by  reason',  they  are  in  d  niger  of  j)rc'ci])ita- 
ting  us  into  much'extravagance'  and  fo!ly\  Dt.\sires"  and 
wis'nes',  are  the  Hrst  sjjrings  of  action".  When  tiiey  becoiDft- 
exorbilant',  the  who!*-  eh-u'acter  is  likely  to  he  tainted". 

fj  if  we  suiier  our  f.uicy  to  create  to  itself  Avorlds  of  ideal 
nappiness',  we  shall  discompose  tiie  peace"  and  order  of  our 
minds',  and  foment  many  hurtful  passions".  Here',  then',  Icf 
moderation  begin  its  reign',  by  b-ringinj:  within  reasonable 
l)Oundstlii'  \vishis  that  we  form".  As  soen  r.s  they  become 
extravugaiii',  let  iis  cUtxk  them',  by  proptjrrejlectioEtsQH  tlie 

(•J.T  b\ 
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Ihrinrious  nnture  ofthosi'  ol.jpols',  wh'rh  the  trorld\\i\x\%^o\xX 
ioalliinr  «l«*sir«'\ 

6  Von  hiivr  stnivi'd'.my  friends',  fVoni  the  rnnd  whirh  con- 
ducts to  ffliriiy  ;  y«»u  li  iv«'  (lirsfmnMijiTl  \\w  njitivf  diyjnijy  of 
V'om*  souls',  in  ;:lli>\vji^  yoii;-  wisln  s  t.i  t.rniinatr  on  nolhing 
nivvlu'r  than  uoridly  idtus  t»r^r<-;itiii';<  «;r  lii»j-j»inrss\  Vour 
iinaginntion  iov«-s  m  a  I:.nd  tii'  .s'luuUnrts,  Ln!»:il  riuni««  de- 
ceive y(i:r.  )t  is  no  more  tiian  a  plrmlonr,  an  illnsioii  oi  ipip- 
piness  ,  u'liirli  alir.uts  yotir  loud  adn.;iali«».{"  ;  nay  an  illu- 
Bion  ofliMjipiiit'ss',  wiiirii  otu-n  ooinmmIs  nintli  n'ul  ii;!si'ry\ 

7  Do  yon  ini  ?jriii«-  lii.il  nil  .nv  liappv',  who  have  allaini*;!  to 
ihosi!  siniunils  oi distinttiou',  UMvait's  wliirh '/ofo'  ;% ishes as- 
pire'r  Alas"  I  huw  rii'i|nrntiy  !...s  cr/.-me/Jcc  shown',  that 
where  lUS'tA'  wcr.- sn|t|>.)s«'(i  t«>  hloinn',  nollii::;^  (>ul  //.••n7'A'\'niil 
tJionis"  jri-.'wM  !{t|!ii.afion  ,  heiuity',  riches',  maiMl«  nr  ,  nay", 
royrilly  ilst'lf,  uuiild  .  nhiny  a  lina-'.  h-ne  h<'erj  j;ladiy  ex- 
clianj;rd  hy  tin-  pus«»'ssors',  Utv  Jii.ir  mkm".' (piief  and  iiu:nhle 
Itation'.  witli  whtrlj  ifua  an'  now  nissali>rrtd\ 

8  Willi  ali  <hai  is  >ple'idid"  and  shiniii;:  in  the  worhl',  it  is 
decreed  that  thrn-  slu.uild  miy  many  d«'»  p  sb<ide;i  ol*  woe\ 
On  thi'  elevnied  siin  iliiMis  olTorfune  ,  th«'  ^real  calamities  of 
lite  chielly  tail  .  ']'h«;e  .  ihi-  slonn  spi'nds  its  vioh  nee',  and 
there,' the  ihu.'nlrr  breaks';  wiiilc,  sale  and  unlnn-f,  the  in- 
habitants ol"  the  vaie  remain  b«low';; — Uetreat/  tiien',  IVom 
those  vain  and  peruieiuns  «\enr.Mons  d'extravaj^ant  desire\ 

0  Satisfy  yonrse.lves  witi)  what,  is  rational'  and  attainable\ 
Train  yonr  niliuls  to  nioih'rate  vit-us  of  human  lit'e',  and  hu- 
man liap}»i:ieHs  .  (leiii.'mber',  anil  admire'  lJ>e  wlsdon^  of 
Amur's  pelitioiT.  "  l»enio\e  tar  from  me  vanity'  and  lies\ — 
<iive  me  neijher  poverty' nor  riehes".  Feed  me  with  food 
convenient  U^v  ine^:  lesi  1  l)e  full  and  deny  th<»''  ,  and  sav', 
who  is  tlie  Loni  ?  or  lest  I  bti  poor',  and  steal'  ,  an<l  la1\e 
tlie  name  of  my  C'od  in  vain"."  blaik. 

SECTION  XV. 
0;?:nwctc;ice  and  onLnfwniencc  <{/'tli(:  Viaty,  the  source  ofcoth' 


iDviwrneiia'  of  tin:  Ukity,  the . 
solaiinn  to  iiood  utai. 


IW:\S  yv-sterduy',abont  snn-set',  walking  in  the  open  fields', 
tit)  the  n::^"lil  iuseniil'.ly  fe!l  nj»on  »)ie.^  1  at  lirsl  amnsed  niy- 
Be.f  wilii  all  tin;  richness"  and  variety  of  eolonis',  which  ap- 
peared in  rhewesternpartsof  iieaven*.  In  |)toi»ortionas  they 
tadedanay^and^^ente■'.lt'. several  stars'  and  planels'  appeared 
•one  after  another',  till  ihe  uhoie  nrniann  nt'  was  in  a  j.';low\ 
£  Tile  bin,*ness  of  the  etner  wa^  «'xeeedini;iy  hei'^htened"* 
«nd  eniive'set!',  hy  the  se;v>..n  of  the  ye.ir',  an'd  t\n',  n^ys  of 
%li  tliostt  Jumiij.n'ies  tiia*.  passed  liuvu-ii  it''      Tiie  i^aias.y 

(2«  l.>  '  , 
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appeared  in  its  most  beautiful  >yhite\  To  complete  the  scene' 
the  full  moon  rose',  at  length',  in  that  clouded  majesty',  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of ,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  nevvpictun 
of  nature',  which  was  more  finely  shaded',  and  disposed 
among  softer  lights  than  tliat  which  the  sun  had  before  discov- 
ered to  me^. 

S  As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  walking  m  her  brightness', 
and  taking  her  progress  among  the  constellations',  a  thought 
arose  in  me',  which  1  believe  very  often  perplexes^  and  dis- 
turbs' men  of  serious  and  contemplative  natures\  David  him 
self  i'tW  into  il  in  that  rellection' :  "  When  I  consider  the  heav- 
ens', the  Avork  of  thy  fingers' ;  the  moon'  and  the  stars'  which 
thouhast  ordained' ,  Avhat  is  man  timtihou  artmindful  of  him', 
and  the  son  of  man  that  ihou  regardest  him"' !  " 

4  In  the  same  mannei-',  Avhen  1  considered  that  infinite  host 
of  stars',  or',  to  spenk  more  philosophically',  of  suns',  wiiich 
were  then  shining  upon  me' ;  Avith  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets'  or  worlds',  wiiich  were  moving  round  their  respective 
suns' ;  when  1  still  enlarged  the  idea',  c^nd  supposed  another 
heaven  of  suns'  and  Avorlds',  rising  still  above  this  which  I  dis- 
covered' ;  and  these  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament 
of  luminaries',  which  are  planted  at  so  great  a  distance',  that 
they  may  appear  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  former',  as  thcbtars 
do  to  me ':  in  short',  while  I  pursued  tiiis  thought',  1  could 
«ot  but  refiecton  that  litthi  insignificant  figure  Mh'xchlmyself, 
bore  amidst  tiie  immensity  of  God's  works'. 

5  Were  the  sun',Avhich  enlighi.cris  this  part  of  the  creation', 
witli  all  the  host  of  {)lanetary  worlds  that  move  about  him', 
utterly  extinj^uished'  and  annihilated',  they  would  not  be  mis- 
sed', more  than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shcre'.  The 
space  they  possess',  is  so  exceedingly  little  in  comparison  of 
the  whole',  it  Avould  scarcely  make  a  blank  in  th.e  creation'. 
The  chasjii  Avoukl  be  iinperceptible  to  an  eye  that  could  take 
in  the  Avhole  compass  or  nature',  and  pass  froai  one  end  of 
the  creation  to  the  other' ;  as  it  is  possible  there  may  je  such 
a  sense  in  ourselves  hereafter',  or  in  creatures  which  are  at 
present  more  exalted  than  ourselves'.  By  the  help  of  glass- 
es', we  see  many  stars',  Avliich  we  do  not  discover  Avitii  our 
naked  e^'^es' ;  and  the  iincr  (.)ur  telescopes  are',  the  greater  still 
are  our  discoveries'. 

6  Huygenius  carries  this  thought  sfv  far',  that  he  does  not 
thuik  it  impossible  there  may  be  stars ,  whose  liglit  has  not  yet 
travelled  doAvn  to  us',  s.;ince  their  fust  creation'.  There  is 
no  question  that  the  universe  has  certain  bounds  set  to  it" ; 
hut  when  Ave  consider  that  it  is  the  Avork  of  infinite  Poaa'cfv 
;>romptcd  by  Infinite  Goodness-',  Avith  an  infinite  space  to* 
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exert  itself  in',  how  can  our  ttnagtnation  set  any  hounilstoir? 

7  To  return',  tli«;rt'fon/,  to  my  first  thoughr[,'l  cijiild  not  but 
look  upon  mysjilf  with  secret  horror',  as  a  heinj;  that  was  not 
worth  th»*  smallest  regard  of  one',  who  had  so  great  a  work 
under  his  care'  and  su|»erintendencv\  I  was  yfiaid  of  being 
overlooked  amidst  the  immensity  of  nature' ,  and  lost  among 
that  infinite  variety  of  creatiu'es',  wliich',  in  all  prohabilit}'', 
swarm  thn)U';;h  all  these  immeasurable  regions  o(  m:itter\ 

8  In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifyinjc  thoughf, 
I  consuien-d  that  it  took  its  rise  from  tljose  varrow  eoricep- 
fions',  uhieh  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  Divine  i\ature\ 
We  oiimdves  eannot  attend  to  man^'  different  objrets  at  the 
same  time\  If  we  are  careful  to  inspect  some  *t!)i>igs',  we 
must  •,)f  course  negh^ct  others^  This  imperfection  which  we 
o!)si'rve  in  t)urselve8',  is  an  imnerfection  thtit  cleaves',  in  some 
degree',  to  creatures  of  tin-  nighest  capacities',  as  they  are 
creal  ores',  that  is',  beings  of  finite  and  limited  nalurfs\ 

9  The  presence  of  eyt-ry  creattd  being',  is  conllned  to  a  cer- 
tain measure  of  space'  ;  aiid',  consequently',  his  observation  is 
stinted  to  a  certain  numl)frofobiects\  't^he  sphere  in  which 
we  move\  fmd  acT',  and  understluid',  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creature',  than  anothei'',  according  as  we  rise  one 
above  auotluM-  in  the  scale  of  existence\  But  tii\;  widest  of 
these  our  sph(;res',  li  is  its  circumference\ 

1 0  WIksi',  Mjcrefore',  we  reflect  on  the  Divine  Nature',  we 
are  so  n'^rd  and  accu-^tomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves', 
that  W4'  cannot  forbe-u-',  in  nome  measure', ascribing  it  to  him', 
in  wliom  there  is  no  skndow  of  imperfection\  Cur  recison\ 
indeed',  assu.es  us',  that  his  fl//n7>iite5  arri  infinite^ :  but  the 
poorness  of  <nir  conct^ptions  is  such',  that  it  cannot  forbear 
setting  bmmds  to  every  tiling  it  contemplates',  till  our  reason 
con:es  asaiii  to  orr  sut-cour,  and  throws  down  all  those  little 
prejudices',  wliich  rise  in  us  unawares',  and  are  natural  to  the 
mind  of  ni:ui\ 

n  ^Ve  sliall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholj^ 
tbou';;ht',  ofoin-  being  overlooked  by  our  Maker',  in  the  mu!t'.- 
plicity  of  his  works',  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects  among 
which  he  seems  to  be  incessantly  employed',  if  we  consider', 
in  the  first  |>lace',  tliat  he  is  omnipresent^ ;  and',  in  the  second', 
that  he  is  omniscient\ 

VI  If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipresence',  his  being 
passes  throiigh\  ;>ctuatv's\  and  supports',  the  whole  frame  of 
nature".  Mis  creation',  in  ev(!ry  part  of  it',  is/;/// of  Lm\ 
There  is  notliing  he  has  m;ide',  which  is  eitlier  so  distant\  so 
'ittle\  or  so  inconsiderable',  that  he  does  notessentia.Hyveside 
ltiit\     liis  sib".tan<'e  is  wi  bin  the  substiince  of  every  being'^ 
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'yhether  material'  or  imiTiateriar,  and  as  intimately  present 
f^  it',  as  that  being  is  to  itseif\ 

13  It  would  be  a«  imperfection  in  him',  were  he  able  to 
nove  out  of  one  place  into  another' ;  or  to  withdraw  himself 
.•om  any  thin|5  he  has  created',  or  from  any  part  oCthnt  sjiace 
.hich  he  diiTused  and  spread  abroad  t<»  iiidnity'.     in  sliorf, 

to  s])eak  of  him  in  the  lani^uage  of  the  (*ld  philosophers',  he  is 
a  Being  whose  centre^  is  tvery  where',  and  his  circumjere.net  ^ 
no  where\  ' 

14  In  t!ie  second  place',  he  is  omniscitmf  as  well  as  omm- 
preseni\  His  omniscience',  indeed',  necessarily  and  natural- 
ly', flows  from  his  omnipresence\  Jle  cannot  h-il  be  con- 
Rcious  of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the  whv.b'  muleriai  world', 
which  he  thus  es««'ntial!y  pervades' ;  ;)!)d  ctf  every  thougki 
that  is  stirring  in  the  inidlectual  world',  to  every  part  of 
which  he  is  thus  inlimately  united\ 

15  Were  the  soul  sep;irated  from  the  body',  and  should  it 
with  one  glance  of  thought  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  tl^e 
creation';  should  it  for  millions  ofyeiu's',  continue.  Its  pro- 
gress through  infinite  sj)ace',  with  the  same  activity',  it  would 
still  find  itself  with.in  the  embrace  of  its  Creatoi"',  and  encom- 
passed l)y  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead\ 

IG  In  this  consideration  of  tlie  Almiglity's  omnipresence^ 
and  omniscience',  every  uncom.ortable  thought  vanishes\ 
lie  cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that  has  beirjg',  especially 
such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  tliey  are  nut  regai-ded  by  him\ 
He  IS  privy  to  all  their  thoughts',  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart 
in  ]>articulai-',  which  is  ant  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion'"  ; 
for',  as  it  is  imi)ossibie  he  should  oveilook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures', so  we  may  be  confideht  tliat  he  regards  with  an  eye  of 
inercy',  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
notice',  and  in  unfeigned  humility  of  hearf,  tiiinkthems(;lv08 
un  w orthy  that  he  should  be  minaful  of  them\        ad  d i  s o:\ 
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SECTION  J. 

Happiness  is  founded  in  rectitude  of  conduct. 

ALL  m?n  pursue  good',  ard  would  be  hap{)y'-  if  they 
knew  how^:  not  happy  for  minuics\  and  misei-tole  fof 
hours';  but  happy',  if  possible',  through  every  ;vr/7  of  their 
♦ixistence\  Eithei-',  th  - refore',  there  is  a  good  of  t  his  steady', 
durable  kind',  or  there  is  ncf.  If  no/',  then  «//good  must  be 
transient' and  uncertain';  and  if  so',  an  o./ject  of  the  !owe^ 
value',  which  can  little  daeerve  our  attention'  or  im|uiry\ 
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t  But  if  there  be  a  better  good',  such  a  good  as  we  are  seek- 
mg',  )ike  every  other  thin;;',  it  must  be  derived  from  some 
cause^,  and  that  cause  must  be  external^  internaK,  or 
mixed' ;  m  as  much  as',  except  these  three',  tliere  is  no  oUier 
possib1e\  Now  a  stead v'',  durable  ^ood',  cannot  be  derived 
from  an  external  cause''  ;'since  all  derived  from  externals  must 
fluctuate  as  they  fluctnate\ 

S  By  the  same  rule',  it  cannot  be  derived  from  a  mixture 
of  the  two' ;  because  the  part  which  is  external',  will  uropo-- 
tionably  destroy  its  essence'.  What  then  remains  out  the 
cause  mternal'—the  very  cause  which  we  have  su{)posed', 
when  we  place  the  sovereign  good  in    mind    m  rectitude  of 

conduct'.  '  HARRIS 

SECTION  II. 

Fidue  and  pidi/  viaii's  high  'it  interest. 
"W  FIND  myst^r  existing  upon  a  little  spof ,  suiTounded every 
JL  way  by  an  iimnense',  unknown  expansion'. — Where  am 
r  ?  What  sort  of  p 'ace  do  I  inhabit'  ?  Is  it  exactly  accommo- 
dated in  every  instance  to  my  convenience'.^  Is  there  no  ex- 
cess of  cold',  none  of  heat',  to  offend  me'.^  Am  I  never  an- 
noyed l)V  animals',  either  of  my  own'',  or  a  different  kind'  ?  Is 
every  tiling  subserviimt  to  me',  as  thougli  I  had  ordered  all 
myself'  r  No'— nothing  like  it' — the  farthest  from  it  po«^svl)]e 

2  The  world  appears  not',  then',  originally  made  for  the 
private  convenience  of  me  alone'  ? — It  does  not'.  But  is  it 
not  possible  so  to  accommodate  if,  by  my  own  particular  in- 
dustry'."^  If  to  accommodate  man' and  beast',  heaven'  and 
earth',  if  this  be  beyond  me',  it  is  not  possil)le'.  W  hat  conse- 
mience  then  follows' ;  or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this'  ? 
It  I  seek  an  interestof  my  own',  detached'from  that  of  others", 
I  seek  an  interest  Avhicli  is  chimerical',  and  which  can  never 
have  existence\ 

3  How  tlien  must  I  determine'  ?  Have  I  no  interest  at  all'  ? 
If  I  have  not',  I  am  stationed  here  to  no  purjiose'.  But  why 
no  interest'  ?  Can  I  be  contented  v.ith  none  but  one  se])arate 
and  detached'  ?  Is  asocial  interest', joined  with  othcs',  such 
an  absurdity  as  not  to  be  admitted'  ?  The  b_ee\  tiie  beaver', 
and  the  tribes  of  herding  animals',  are  sufficient  to  conviur^ 
me',  that  the  thing  is  somewhere  at  least  i)ossible\ 

4  How',  tlien',  am  I  assured  that  it  is  not  etjually  tnie  of 
man'  ?  Admit  it' ,  and  what  follows'  ?  If  so',  then  ho7wi(r''  and 
justice'  are  my  interest' ;  then  the  whole  train  of  moral  virtues 
are  my  interest'.;  without  some  portion  of  which',  not  evea 
ikifivcs  can  maintain  society'. 

5  Buf,  fai  ther  still'— 1  stop  not  here  —I  pursue  this  social 
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interest  as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  relations'.  I  pass  from 
rny  own  stock\  my  o^vn  nei;;hbouvhood\  my  own  nation',  to 
tlie  wiioie  race  ot*  manlvind',  as  dis})ersed  throughout  the 
earth\  Am  1  not  related  to  them  alK,  by  the  mutual  aids  of 
commerce',  by  the  general  intercourse  of  arts  and  letters',  by 
that  common  nature  of  wiiich  Ave  all  j)articij)ate' ? 

G  Again^~I  must  have  food'  and  clothing\  Without  a 
proper  genial  Avarmth',  I  instantly  peri.s!i\  Ami  not  related", 
m  this  view',  to  tiie  very  earth  itself :  to  the  distant  sun", 
from  whose  beams  I  derive  vigour'  ?  to  tliat  stupendous  course 
and  ©rder  of  tb.e  infinite  host  of  heaven',  by  which  the  times 
and  seasons  ever  uniformly  pass  on'? 

7  Were  this  order  once  confounded',  I  could  not  probably 
survive  a  monierit^ ;  so  ai)solutely  do  I  depend  on  this  com- 
mon general  welfav*'^-  What',  then',  have  1  to  do',  but  to  en- 
large vn-t'ie'  into  piety^?  Not  otily  honour''  and  justice^  and 
what  I  owe  to  man%  is  my  interest' ;  hutgratitude  aIso\  acquj- 
escence\  resignation^  adoration'',  and  all  1  owe  to  this  great  poli- 
ty'', and  its  great  Governor  our  common  Parent\     iiarris. 

SECTIOxN  III. 

The  injustice  of  an  uncharilahle  spirit. 

AStJSPICIOUS\  uncharitid)ie  spirit',  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  all  social  virtue' and  happiness',  but  it  is  also' 
in  itself,  unreasonai)le'  and  unjust'.  In  order  to  form  sound 
oj)inions  concerning  characters'  and  actions',  tivo  things  are 
especial]  V  requisite';  information' and  im)>avliality'.  But  such 
as  are  most  forward  to  decide  unfavourably,  are  commonly 
destitute  of  both'^.  Instead  of  ])ossessing',  or  even  requiring^ 
full  information',  the  grounds  on  which  tliey  proceed  aie  fre- 
quently the  most  slight'  and  frivolous'. 

2  A  tale',  perhaps',' which  the  idle  have  mventcd',t.he  inquis- 
itive have  listened  to',  and  the  credulous  have  propagated' ;  or. 
a  real  incident',  which  rumour',  in  carrying  it  along",  iias  exag- 
gerated' and  dwguised',  supplies  tliem  with  matei-ials  of  tvonli 
dent  assertion',  and  decisive  judgment'.  From  an  action'^ 
tliey  presently  look  into  the  heart',  and  infer  the  motiv(;'.  ThiB- 
supposed  motive  they  conclude  to  be  the  ruling  principle^ 
and  pronounce  at  once  concerning  the  whole  character'. 

3  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  both  to  equity'  and  to^ 
sound  reason',  than  this  precii^itateju'dgment'.  Anyinanwho 
attends  to  what  passes  witiiin  himself',  may  easily  discern, 
what  a  complicated  system  the  human  character  is' ;  and  what 
a  variety  ot  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the  account",  in 
order  to  estimate  it  truly'.  No  single  instance  of  conducV'i 
whatever",  Is  suflkient  to  determine  it'. 
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4  As  from  one  wortliy  action',  it  Avere  credulity\  not  chan- 
ty', to  concludtt  a  person  to  be  free  from  all  vice'  ;  so  from  ontt 
which  Is  censurable',  it  is  perfectly  uvjust  to  infer  that  tin* 
author  i)f  it  is  wiMiout  conscience',  and  without  merit'.  If  we 
knew  all  the  attending  circumstances',  it  might  appear  in  an 
excusable  lighr  ;  nay',  perhaps',  under  a  commendable  form\ 
The  motives  of  the  actor  may  have  been  entirely  different 
from  tliosi'  whicii  we  ascribe  to  him'' ;  and  where  we  suopose 
him  impelled  by  bad  desii;n',  he  may  have  been  prompted  by 
conscience',  and  mlstcdv'en  |)rincij)le\ 

5  Admitlinj'  the  act  ion  to  have  been  in  every  view  criminal, 
he  m;iy  have  been  hurried  into  it  throu<;h  inadvertency'  and 
surprisi;\  He  may  ii  ve  sincere!  v  repented' ;  and  the  virtuous 
;.)rincijMe  m:iy  have  nuw  rej^ained  its  full  vigour'.  Perliapsthis 
was  the  corner  offiMiity^ ;  the  quarter  on  which  he  lay  open  to 
the  iiicursions  of  temptation' ;  while  the  other  avenues  of  his 
heart')U»re  lirnilj  guarded  by  conscience'. 

6  It  is  therefore  evident',  that  no  part  of  the  government oi 
temper',  (hserv(is  attention  more',  than  to  keep  our  minds 
pure  frr.m  uncharitable  prejudices',  and  open  to  cmdour'  and 
humanily'  in  judgisig  of  others'.  The  worst  consequences', 
both  to  ourselves'  and  to  society^,  follow  from  the  ojtposite 
Bpirit'.  BLAIR. 

SECTION  IV. 
The  vibjfoHunes  of  men  mostly  chargeable  on  themselves. 

WK  find  man  placed  in  a  world',  where  he  has  by  nr 
means  tlie  dis))osal  t>f  the  events  that  happen'.  Ca- 
lamities s(»metimes  befall  the  worthiest'  and  the  oesf,  which 
it  is  not  HI  iheir  power  to  prevent',  and  where  nothing  is  left 
them',  but  to  ackno^vlt-dge',  and  to  submif  to  the  high  hand 
of  Heaven'.  ^^M•  such  visitations  of  trial',  many  good' and 
wise  reasons',  can  be  assigned',  which  the  presentsubject  leads 
me  not  to  discuss'. 

2  But  though  those  unavoidable  calamities  make  a  parf, 
yet  they  make  not  the  c/?/V/part',  of  the  vexations'  and  sor- 
rows'that  distress  human  life'.  A  multitude  of  evils  beset  us' 
for  tile  source  of  wliich',  we  must  lot>k  to  another  (|uarter\ — 
No  soorjer  has  any  thing  in  the  health',  or  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  men',  gone  cross  to  their  wish',  than  they  begiu  to  talk 


of  the  uneuual  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this  life''; 

ivy  tne  co 
lot'^  and  fret  against  the  Ruler  of  the  world' 


they  envy  tne  condition  of  othei*s' ;  they  repine  at  tlieir  own 


Full  of  these  sentiments',  one  man  pines  under  a  broken 
constitution'.    But  let  us  ask  him',  whether  he  can',  fairly^  and 
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honestly',  assi2;n  no  canse  for  this',  hut  the  unknonn  (Icctcc  of 
heaven'?  Has  h<'  duly  valued  the  hlessing  of  health',  and  al- 
ways ohsrrvetl  the  rules  of  virtue^  and  sohriety'  ?  H;;s  he 
been  moderate  in  his  iife',  and  tempfrate  in  all  his  j)leasures'? 
If  now  he  is  only  paying  the  price  of  his  former',  p4*rhaps  his 
for};oitrn  ifKlulj;cric<'s',  has  lie  any  title  to  complain',  as  if  he 
were  suffering  unjustly'  ? 

4  Were  w«-  to  survey  the  (:ham!)ers  of  siekness''  and  dis- 
tress', wp  should. often  find  them  })eopIed  with  the  victims  of 
mtemperance^iiid  sensuality',  aiid  with  the  cliildn'n  of  vicious 
indolence'  and  sloth\  Among  the  thousarMls  who  languish 
there',  we  should  iind  tlse  {)roportion  ol'innoreiit  sulFerers  to 
he  smair.  We  should  see  f-'ded  youti.',  prematura  old  age\ 
and  the  prospect  of  an  untimely  grave',  to  he  the  portioM  of 
multitudes',  who',  in  one;'  w.iy  '•,•  other',  have  hrought  those 
evils  on  themselves'^ ;  while  yet  these  martyrs  of  vice' and 
folly',  have  the  assuranct;  to  arraig'-i  th»^  hard  fate  of  man', 
and  to  •'  fret  against  the  Lord\" 

5  Biit  you',  j>erhaps',  complain  of  hardships  of  nnolher 
kind';  of  tlie  injustice  of th*^  v/orld' ;  of  the  pov«'.r?y  wliici* 
you  sufiek'',  and  the  discourag'-ments  under  which  you 
labour';  oftlie  crosses' and  disa[)p()intments',  of  which  ynui- 
iife  has  been  do«)rned  to  l)e  full\ — Before  you  give  too  much 
scope  to  your  discontent',  let  me  desire  you  to  reflect  impar- 
tially upon  your  past  train  of  life'. 

6*  Have  notsl(>th'  or  pride',  ill  t<'mper',  or  sinfu'  passions', 
rnisl^'d  you  often  from  th«;  path  of  sound  and  wise  conduct'? 
Have  you  not  been  wantin;^  to  yourselves  in  improving  those 
oj)portunities  which  Providence  oiTered  you',  for  bettering 
and  advancing  y«»ur  state'?  lfy(»u  have  chosen  to  itidulgt' 
your  humour,  or  your. taste',  in  the  gratifications  of  iridolence'' 
or  pleasure',  can  you  comj>lain  because  others',  m  preference 
to  you',  have  obtained  those  advantages  which  naturally  be- 
long to  useful  labours',  and  h«»noural)!e  pursuits'? 

7  Hive  not  the  consequences  of  some  false  steps',  into 
w!:ich  your  passions',  or  your  pleasures',  have  betrayed  you', 
])ursued  you  through  much  of  your  life' ;  tainted',  per.hajis', 
your  characters',  involved  you  in  embarrassments',  or  sunk 
you  into  neglect'? — It  is  an  old  saying',  that  every  mania 
the  artificer  of  his  own  fortune  in  the  world'.  It  is  certain', 
that  the  world  seldom  turns  wholly  against  a  man',  unless 
through  his  own  fault'.  "  Religion  is',"  in  general', ''  profita- 
Ule  unto  all  things^." 

8  Virtue',  diligence\  and  industry'', Joined  with  good  tern 
|»er\  and  prudence.',  have  ever  been  found  the  surest  road  to 
prosperity* ;  and  where  men  fail  of  attaining  it',  their  want  oi 

(»»7 
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success  is  far  oftener  owing  to  their  having  deviated  from  thai 
road',  than  to  thf^ir  having  encountered  insuperable  bars  in 
it\  Some',  by  being  too  artful',  forfeit  the  reputation  of 
probity^  Some',  by  being  too  open',  are  accounted  to  fail 
in  pr"icience\  Othere',  byl)eing  nckle^  and  changeable',  are 
distrusted  by  all\ 

H  The  case  commonly  is',  that  men  seek  to  ascribe  their 
disappointments  to  any  cause',  rather  than  to  their  own  rais- 
conauct'' ;  and  wh»;n  they  can  devise  no  other  cause',  they  lay 
them  to  the  charge  of  Providence\  Their  folly  lerids  them 
mto  vices^;  tht-.ir  vices  into  misfo' tunes' ;  and  in  then*  misfor- 
tunes they  "  murmur  against  l-*rovidence\" 

1 0  They  are  doublij  unjust  towards  theij-  Creator^.  In  their 
prosperity',  they  are  apt  to  ascribe  their  succ<'ss  to  their  owji 
*lilis:»'nce',  rather  than  to  his  blessing^ :  and  in  their  adver.^iitj'^, 
they  impute  then*  distresses  to  his  providtnice',  not  to  their 
own  misl>ehaviour\  Whereas',  the  trutli  is  the  very  reverse 
«f  tiiis\  "'  Kvery  good^and  every  perfect  jjilV,  cometh  from 
a!>ove^ :"  and  of  evil^  and  misery',  man  is  the  autiior  to 
him<?elf\ 

il  When',  from  the  condition  of  mdividuals^,  we  look 
a!>ro.\d  to  tiu*.  puUic  state  of  thi;  world",  we  meet  with  more 
proofs  of  th«^  truth  of  this  assertion\  We  see  great  societies 
i)f  men',  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  dissensions^  tumults',  and 
civil  comniolions\  We  see  mighty  anni«.'S  g«»ing  forth',  in 
iV>rmidable  trra}-',  against  each  otiu-r',  to  cover  the  earth  with 
b'ood',  and  to  fili  t!ie  air  Avith  tlie  cries  ol  widows'  and 
orphans^.  vSad  evils  these  are',  to  which  this  miserable  v.'orld 
is  ex}iosed\ 

12  But  are  these  evils',  I  beseech  you',  to  be  imputed  to 
God'?  Was  it  he  who  sent  forth  slaughtering  armies  into  the 
field',  or  who  iilled  the  peaceful  city  wilh  massacres  and 
bloid'?  Are  these  miseries  any  other  than  tile  bitter  fruit  ot 
nun's  violent  and  disorderly  passions'  ?  Are  they  not  clearly 
to  be  traced  to  tlie  ambition',  and  vices  ofprincei,  to  the 
«]uarrelsof  the  great',  and  to  the  turbulence  ofthe  peo'ple'? — 
liCt  us  lay  them  entirely  out  of  the  account',  m  thinking 
of  Providence' ,  and  let  us  think  only  of  the,  "foolishness 
of  manV 

\ti  Did  m-m  control  his  passions\  and  form  his  conduct 
according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom^  Ivmanity',  ai.d  virtue', 
the  earth  would  no  longer  be  de!>o!ated  by  cruelty^ ;  and  hum;m 
Koci(!ties  would  live  in  orde.r\  iiartnony',  and  peace\  In  those 
scenes  of  mischiefs  and  violence'  wliieh  fill  the  wcrla',  let 
man  b'^hold ',  with  sham<y',  ihe  })icrure  of  his  vices  ,  nis  ijrnor- 
anc<^  ,  and  folly\     Let  IVtm  be  aumiued  by  the  luaitifylng 
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riew  of  his  own  perveiseness' ;  but  let  not  his  "  heart  fret 
ag.unst  the  Lord\^*  B-LAia. 

SECTION  V. 

On  disinterested  friendship. 

I  AM  informed  that  certiiin  Greek  writers',  ^philosopher^ 
it  sed'ms',  in  the  opinion  of  tlien-  eountrymen',)  iuive  advan  • 
ced  some  very  extraordinary  positions  n^lating  to  friendship^ ; 
as',  indeed',  what  subject  is  tfie.re',  which  tliese  subtle  geniuses* 
have  not  tortured  with  the'irsopliistry' ? 

2  The  authors  to  whom  I  refer',  di^sunde  their  disciple* 
from  entering  into  any  strong;  attacinrients',  as  unavoidably 
creating  supenuunerriry  dlsciuietudes  to  those  \>ho  engage  in 
them^  ;  ?.ncV,  as  every  man  has  more  than  sullieient  to  call 
forth  hissoiicitude',  in  th'j  coursf  of  his  oivn  ailairs',  it  is  a  weak- 
ness', they  contend',  anxiously  to  involve  iiiuiself  in  the  con- 
cerns of  others^. 

S  They  recommend  it  also',  in  all  connexions  of  this  kind'. 
to  hold  the  l);nidB  of  union  extremely  loose  ,  so  as  always  to 
have  it  in  one's  4)OAver  to  straiten^  or  relax  them',  as  circr.m- 
stances^and  situations'  siiall  render  most  expedient\  They 
add',  as  a  capital  article  of  their  doctrin;'.',  tliij'it',  "  to  live  ex- 
empt from  cares',  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute  hu- 
man hapj)iness'' :  but  an  ingredient',  however',  which  he',  who 
voluiitaniy  distresses  himself  with  cans',  in  uhich  he  has. 
no  necessary  and  personal  interest',  must  never  hope  to 
possess^." 

4  I  have  bet- n  told  likewise',  that  there  is  another  set  ot 
pretended  pinlosopliers',  of  the  same  con.ntry',  whose  tenets',. 
concerning  this  subject',  are  of  a  still  more  illiberal  and  un- 
generous cast\  The  proposition  av hiiuj  they  attmij-.t  to estab- 
hsh',  is',  that  "friendsiiip  is  an  affair  oi'sclf-inltresl  entirely^: 
and  that  the  proper  motive  for  engt'ginjsj  in  it  is',  not  in  order 
to  gratify  the  kind  and  benevolent  affections',  Init  for  tiie  bene- 
fit of  that  assistance^  and  support',  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  connexion\  " 

^  Accordingly  they  assert',  that  those  persons  are  most 
disposed  to  havo  recourse  to  auxilia'-y  alliances  of  tliis  kind' 
who  are  least  qualified  by  nature^  or  fortune',  to  (U.j^end  upon 
their  own  strength'  and  powers^:  the  weaker stx'.  for  instance' 
being  generally  more  inclined  to  engage  in  fri<'ndsiiips',  than 
tlie  male  pai-t  of  our  species^ ;  and  those  who  are  depn-ssed 
by  indigence^  or  l;ibouring  under  misfortunes',  than  tiw 
wealthy  ,  and  the  ]n-os}>er(uis\ 

G  Excellent  and  obliging  sages',  these',  undoubted  1}'' !  To 
•trikc  out  the  frW-ndly  alFections  from  the  wior'"'  world',  would 
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be  like  oxtmguisliin^  the  sun  in  the  naturat',  cac-.h  of  th^m 
beins  the  source  of  t!ie  best  and  most  j^ntofiil  satisfactions', 
that  H'^aven  ha?  conferred  on  the  sons  orni'^n\  But  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  ,  what  the  real  value  of  this  boasted  oxenip- 
tion  from  caiV,  w-Jiich  they  pron)ihe  thfir  disci|)l«'s',  justly 
amounts  tr"?  an  exejnplion  (latteiin^j;  to  Sf If-lovt;',  I  ct>nfes?^; 
but  wh.ich',  ujionmany  occunences  in  human  life',  should  he 
rejected  With  the  utmost  di:-,dain\ 

7  F<>!'  nutp.in;;',  surely',  can  he  more  inconsistent  witli  a 
weil-p;>ist>d  and  manly  spirit',  than  to  decline  en;;aj^in;;  in  any 
laudable  action',  or  to  be  discouraged  from  persevern)<.^  in  it', 
by  an  aj>prehension  of  the  trouble'  and  solicitude',  with  which 
itmav  pnil)ab!y  be  attended". 

3  Virtue  herself,  indi-ed',  onj^htto  be  totnWy  ienou7)C(il^,U 
it  be  ri^ht  to  avoid  every  jtossible  means  thai  may  oe  pnxluc- 
tive  of  unea>;iness' :  for  \vho',  that  is  actuated  by  her  princi- 
ples', can  o!>s<-rve  the  conduct  of  an  omiosik  charact*!"',  with- 
out beinj^aHecfed  with  some  de<;ree  ots'-cret  dissatislaction'? 

9  Ar<'  not  the  just',  tne  f)rave',  and  the  j^ood',  necessarily 
exposed  to  the  disa^reea!)le  emotions  of  dislike  and  -i  version', 
when  they  respectivelv  meet  wit!i  instances  of  fraud',  of  cow- 
ardice', or  of  villany' .''  It  is  an  essential  propt'riy  of  every 
Avell-constilnted  mind',  to  be  afTected  with  pain'  or  ph-asure', 
accordiijii;  to  tlie  nature  i^f  those  moral  appearances  that  pre- 
sent thrmselv  sto  observation'. 

10  If  sfnsibility',tlurt;fore',  be  not  incompatible  with  tnie 
wisdom',  (and  it  surely  is  t'ot',  unless  we  suj>p'»se  that  pliiloso- 
phy deadens  every  liner  feeling  of  our  nature',)  what  just  rea- 
son cjui  be  assijj^ned',  why  the  synipavhetic  sufi'i'rini!;s  which 
may  result  from  friendship',  should  be  a  snlHci'^nt  inducement 
for  baii;slnn<;  tliat  t^enerous  aflrction  from  the  humui  breast"  ? 

11  PiKtinjiiuish  all  emotions  of  the  heart',  and  wh^it  differ- 
ence will  remain',  1  do  nr,t  sa)  between  inari"  and  brute/,  but 
between  .'na/i'  and  a  mere  inanimate  dod?  Away  then  with 
those  austen;  philosophers',  who  represent  virtueas  hardening, 
the  soul  aj^ainst  all  the  solter  impi^ssions  of  liumanity"! 

12  The  fact',  certainly',  is  much  otherwise'.  A  truly  «;oo(I 
man',  is',  u}>on  many  occasions',  extr»'mely  susceptible  of  ten- 
der sentiments' ;  and  his  heart  expands  with  j(W  ttr  slirinks 
with  sorrow',  as  j^ood  or  ill  fortune  accompanies  his  friend'. 
Upon  the  whole',  then',  it  may  fairly  l>e  concluded',  that',  as 
hi  the  case  of  viriue',  so  in  that  of  friendship',  those  painful  sen- 
salioT*  vhicb  may  someti:Ties  be  j>rod'iced  by  the  one',  as  well 
ashy  i^^fc  ^ther',  an-,  e'juall)  iRsuiiitient  grounds  for  excluding 
ttiher  o  *b'*ni  from  tiKin};  po'^session  of  our  bosoms  . 

13  Tii.y  «ho  hisist  that  "utility  is  the  first  and  prevailing 
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molivti',  which  i^whicosmfinkiiid  to  enter  into  particolar  friend- 
ships'," appcin-  toinr  to  divest  the  association  of  its  most  amia- 
ble and  enga{;in;5  principle'.  For  to  a  mind  rij^htly  disposed' 
it  is  not  so  ruuch  the  hawjlls  received',  as  the  afl'ectionate  ztal 
from  which  they  flo^v',  that  j^ivt  s  them  their  hest  and  most 
valuahle  recommcndHtioii\ 

14  It  is  so  far  indeed  from  heing  verified  hy  fact',  that  n 
senst!  ()f  our  wants',  is  the  on;;inaI  cause  of  formin<i;these  ami- 
cable alliances-;  that', on  the  contiary',  il  is  ohservahle',  that 
none  have  been  more  distinj^uish*  d  In  tlien*  friendships',  than 
those  whose  po\ver^  and  ()j)u!ence,',hut',a!)ove  all',  whus*' supe- 
rior viiiue',  (a  much  Hrtner  support',)  have  rais«Kl  th'-m  abovn 
every  necessUjj  of  havii;;;  nrcourse  to  tlie  assistance  of  others' 

IT/  The  true  distinction  then',  in  the  (jueslion',  is',  lr\y.\t  "  :d 
thoui^h  friendship  is  certainly  proriuctiv'e  of  utility',  yd  utility 
is  not  the  priiiifin/  innlive  of  rriendship\"  Tiiose  selfihh  sen- 
sualists', ihere.fi )i-e',  w  ho',  lulli'd  in  the  lap  (rf  luxury',  pre- 
sume li>  m  iiutaiu  the  reverse^  h;tve  sur;'!v  no  <-laiin  to  atten- 
tion"; as  they  arc  neitlnr  «jualified  hy  reflectjun  ,  nor  expen- 
ence',  to  1m-  euiVipetetit  Ju/ire.s'  of  the  subject'. 

16  Is  there  a  man  uj)ou  the  ficeofthe  earth',  who  would 
deliberately  a«-cept  of  all  the  wealth',  wliich  this-worU!  earr 
bestow',  ifoilVn-d  to  him  upon  the  severe  ternis  itf  Ins  !>ein^ 
unconnt'ct»Ml  with  a  siui;le  niortal  uhiwii  he  cnuid  l<>vi>',  orb 
whom  hf  should  be  beloved"?  This  would  b;- t<  l<-aJ  thft 
wretched  life  of  a  detest<'d  tyrant',  who',  amidsl  i  ■petn;d. 
BUbpicioi)s\  and  alarms',  passes  his  miseratilc '.i;iys',a  sti  •nii;^p 
to  eve'py  lender  seutiuient' ;  and  utterly  pu-ehided  iVoin  ♦iu» 
heart-felt  satisfactions  of  friendship'. 

Mdmadi's  Irnnshilion  of  Cicero's  Lnlivs. 

SKCTION  Vi. 

On  the.  immodairti/qflhe  sov!. 

fW  AS  yesterday  walkinj;  alone',  in  one  of  my  friend's 
wo(»ds',  and  lost  mvs(;lf  in  it  verv  aj;;ree;<!)ly',  as  I  wms  him- 
ning  oveK,  in  my  mind',  the  several  Hrj^umenis  that  i  st.:d)lish 
-this  s;re;it  point':  whi«-li  is  the  basis  of  morality,  an«l  the 
source  ofall  the  pleasinjj;  hopes'  and  secret  joys',  thut  eanaris^ 
in  the  heart  of  a  n-asijuable,  cre-ature'. 

Si  I  coMsider.-d  those  several  pi-oofs  dr:>.wn' — First',  iVointh-C 
nature  of  the  soul  itself  \  atid  particularly  iis  imniateriality'; 
whicli',thou!^h  not  al)Solut;e!y?i6'C(r5.wn/ to  the  eternity  of  ifs  du- 
ration', h  IS  ,  1  think  ,  been  evince,d  to  almost  a  demonstration'. 

3  Secondly',  fnun  its  passions' and  sentiments';  a»<',  par 
ticuiarly',  from  its  love  of  <ixistence^;  its  horror  ofanninila 
tion' ;  and  its  hopes  of  immortality' :  with  that  s«'<T«'t  sattf" 
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faction  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  oh'irtue^ ;  and  that  nnea 
itiness  -which  folUnvs  U))on  tlie  commission  of  wVe\ — Thirdly' 
from  the  nature  ofthe  Supreme  Being',  whose  justice',  good 
ness^,  wisdom\  and  veracity',  are  all  concerned*  in  this  poinf 

4  But  among  lliese\  and  oilier  excelU^nt  argum.ents  for  the 
hnmortaiity  ofthe  soul',  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetu- 
al progress  ofthe  soul  to  its  jierfection',  without  a  possinility 
of  ever  arriving  at  if  ;  which  is  a  hint  that  1  do  not  n'member 
to  have  seen  opened  and  in)j)roved  l»y  those  who  have  writ- 
ten on  this  suhjcct',  though  it  seems  to  nie  to  carry  a  very 
great  weigjit  with  it\ 

5  How  can  it  enter  into  the  thou?:;hts  of  man',  that  the  soul', 
which  is  c;'<p;th!e  of  immenne  ])e-fectior^s',  and  of  receiving 
new  improvements  to  all  eternitv',  shall  fall  away  into  nothinj;^ 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created""?  Are  such  ahifities  made  wr 
no  purpose'  ?  A  hrut(^  arrives  at  a  poijit  of  perfection',  that  he 
Ciin  never  )):!ss^«:  in  a  few  y«».ars  he  has  all  tne  endowments  he 
is  capable  of';  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more',  would 
he  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present'. 

G  Were  a  human  sou!  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplish- 
ments'; were  her  faculties  to  he  full  blown',  and  incapable  of 
farther  enlargements';  I  could  imagine  sh.emight  fall  away  in- 
S(insi!)iy',  and  droi)  at  once  into  a  stiitcof  annilr.lation\  But 
can  \\«;  btilieve  a  tninking  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress 
fif  imjirovement',  and  travelling  on  from  j^erfection' to  perfec- 
tion', after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  her 
Creator',  and  niadi?  a  few  disc(>veri«'.s  of  liis infinite  goodness\ 
wisdom',  and  power',  must  p(Mis-!i  at  hi'r first  setting ouf,  and 
W)  the  very  hc'r'mylns:  of  her  iujjuiries'? 

7  Man',  c  M'.ndered  only  in  his  prescvt  state',  seems  sent 
into  the  world  merely  t()  propagate  Ills  kind'.  He  provides' 
liimself  with  a  successor',  and  immediately  (|uits  his  post  to 
make  room  for  him'.  He  d(K!s  not  seem  born  to  evjoy  life', 
but  to  deliver  it  down  to  others'.  This  is  not  surprising  to 
consider  in  animals',  which  are  formed  fbrcjur  use',  and  which 
:iirt  finish  their  business  in  a  short  lile'. 

8  The  silk-Avorm',  after  having  spun  her  task',  lays  hei 
,ggs'  and  dies'.     But  a  man  cannot  take  in  his  full  measure 

of  knowledge',  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  ])Hssions',  establish 
his  soul  in  virtue',  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture', before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage'.  AVould  an  infinitely 
■wise  Reing',  make  such  glorious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  pur- 
pose'? Can  he  delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive  in- 
telligences', such  short-lived  reasonable  beings'?  Would  ha 
give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted'  ?  capacities  that 
gtQWtver  to  be  gratified'? 

(♦e) 
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9  How  can  we  find  tliat  wisdom  which  siiines  through  all 
nis  works',  in  the  formation  of  man',  witiiout  looking  on  this 
world  as  only  a  nursery  for  the  next'' ;  and  witliout  helieNing 
thatt'iM-  sevi-ral  j^encvatlons  of  rational  creatures',  which  rise 
11})  and  disappear  in  such  quick  successions',  arc  only  to 
recei\'e  their  first  rudimiints  of  existence  Aere',  and  afterwards 
to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate',  where  they 
may  spi-ead  and  llourlsh  to  all  eternity^  ? 

10  There  is  not',  in  my  opinion',  a  morc))leasing  and  tri- 
umphant consideration  in  reli<;ion',  than  this  of  the  ])erpetual 
proi^rcss',  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of  ita 
nature',  without  «nM'r  arrivin;;  at  a  })eriod  in  it\  To  look 
upon  the  soul  as  ^oinj^  on  froni  strength'  to  strengtii'" ;  to  con- 
Fider  tliat  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of 
^lory^,  and  hri^ji^hten  toali  eternii}'^ ;  tiiat  slie  will  he  still  add- 
\iv^  virtue'  to  viitue\  and  knowled^e^  to  knowUdp;e';  carries 
in  it  somethin*;  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition',  which 
is  natural  to  the  mind  of  maii\  JN'ay',  it  must  be  a  prospect 
pleasing  to  (aod  himself,  to  see  his  creation  for  ever  beauti- 
fying in  his  eyes' ,  and  drawii..^  nearer  to  iilm',  by  greater  de- 
grees of  resembl;!.nce\ 

11  Methinks  this  single  consideration',  of  the  progress  of  a 
finite  spirit  to  perft;ction',  will  be  suilicient  to  extinguish  all 
tnv}l  in  inftnor  natures',  and  all  conie.mjii  in  superior^.  That 
cherub',  which  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human  sou!',  knows 
very  well  that  the  period  will  come  about  in  eternity',  when 
the'human  soul  shall  be  as  jierfect  as  he  himself  now  is'' :  nay', 
when  she  shall  look  down  u})on  that  degree  of  perfection',  as 
much  as  she  now  f<dls.5/(,or/  of  it\  ft  is  true',  the  higher  na- 
ture still  advances',  and  by  that  means  preserves  his  distance", 
and  superiority  in  tlie  scale  of  being' ;  yet  he  knows  thaf, 
how  high  soever  tlie  station  is  of  which  he  stands  possessed 
at  present',  the  inferior  nature  will',  at  lengtli',  mount  up  to 
it',  and  shine  forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glorj^. 

12  With  what  astonishment"  and  veneration',  may  we  look 
<nto  oiir  own  souls',  wlKire  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  vir- 
tue' and  knowledge",  such  inexhausted  sources  of  perfection^! 
•We  know  not  ?/d  what  we  shall  be" ;  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into 
the  heart  of  nVan',  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  always  hi 
reserve  for  him".  The  soul',  considered  with  its  Creator',  is 
like  one  of  those  mathematical  lines',  that  may  draw  nearer 
to  another  for  all  eternitj'',  without  a  possibility  of  touching  it^: 
and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  transporting',  as  to  consider  our- 
selves inthese  perpetual  apj)roaches  to  him',  who  is  the  stand- 


ard not  only  of  perfection',  but  of  happin 
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CHAP.  V. 

DESCRIPTIVE    PIFXES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  Seiisoiis. 

AMONG  tlio^niiit  l)l«'ssln;5s'  and  wonders'  ofthe  creation' 
may  l>e  <'lassfd  tlu-.  rc{>;i{hiritics  of  tinir.s',  and  st'usons'^ 
Immt'diiilrl)'  al'trr  llic  Hood',  the  sacn^d  pnom.si;  was  made  to 
man',  (iiat  sffd-tinif'  and  )iarv«-sr,  cold' and  hear,  suiume/ 
Hnd  wi!i{rr\  duy'  and  ni;^iu',  should  (•<uitinuc  to  the  v(M*y  end 
(►fall  (hin;i;s\  Aecordi.n;;iy',  in  oh»'di'?nce  to  that  promise', 
the  rotation  is  constantly  |)resrnting  us  witli  somt;  usttfuTand 
igret'iih!*'  alteration";  and  all  the  pleasing  novelty  ot*  life", 
-arises  tVom  thes''.  nattn-al  chanp's^ ;  n<M'  are  we  less  indebted 
to  tlieni  lor  many  ofits  solid  comrorts\ 

2  It  has  heen  !Ve(|uently  th*^  task  of  the  moralist^md  pocf, 
to  m;u-k',  in  poiisiu'd  (»eriods',  the  particular  charms'  and 
ronvt-nifuces  of  evei'y  dianjce^  antl',  inde<'d',  such  discrim- 
inate o!»S(rv,it!ons  iij)on  nattn-al  variety',  cannot  he  undeli;;ht- 
ful' ;  sine*-  the  hlcssiui;;  which  every  month  Itriiij^saloui;  with 
it',  is  a  fresh  inst:uic(^  ofthe  ^visdom"  and  bounty  ot'that  Prov 
idence',  which  rej^tilates  thf  j^lories  of  the  yea!'\  We  ^low 
aa  we  <M»ntemj)late" ;  we  ieel  a  projvensity  to  adore',  wliiist 
we  enjoy\ 

S  lii  tlie  tkne  of  seed- sowing:',  it  is  the  season  of  confi 
dpnce'  :  tlie  i^rain  which  the  husbandman  trusts  to  the  bosom 
ofthe  earth',  shall',  hap}}'',  yield  its  scvtn-J'olil  rewards^ 
Snrinj^  presents  us  with  a  scen«;  of  lively  erpedation^.  That 
wliich  was  bef<;re  sown',  be^^ins  now  to  discover  si;rns  of  suc- 
cessful ve};etation\  The  labourer  «)hserves  the  change',  and 
anticipates  tiie  harvest^;  he  watdies  tlie  progress  of  nature', 
and  smilf's  at  her  iuHuence'' :  wiiile  the  man  ofc*)ntemplation', 
wallis  forth  W'tli  the  evening',  amidst  the  fragrance  offlow- 
ers',  and  pnnnises  of  plenty' ;  nor  returns  to  his  cottage  till 
darkness  closes  the  sci'ue  upon  his  eye\  Then  cometn  the 
harvest',  when  the  large  wish  is  satisfied',  and  the  granaries  of 
nature',  are  loaded  with  the  means  of  life',  even  to  a  luxury 
cf  abundance\ 

4  T.he  powers  of  language'  are  unequal  to  the  description 
of  tliis  happy  season'.  It  is  the  carnival  of  nature' :  sun'  and 
shade',  coolness'  and  (juietude',  cheerfulness'  and  melody', 
love' and  gratitude',  unite  to  render  every  scene  of  summer 
delightful'.  The  division  of  light'  and  darkness'  is  one  ofthe 
kindest  efi'orts  of  ')mni!>oteLt  Wisdom'.  Day'  and  nighf 
yield  us  contrary  blessings';  and',  a*t  the  same  time',  cusist 
«ach  other',  by  giving  fresh  lustre  to  the  delights  of  both> 
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Amidst  the  glare  of  day^  and  bustle  of  life',  how  could  we 
sleeps?  AmidstthL'^looin  of  darkness',  how  could  we  labour"*  ? 
5  How  \\isv\  how  benignant',  then',  is  the  ))roj)er  division\ 
The  hours  of  light',  are  adapted  to  activity' ;  and  those  o» 
darkness',  to  rest\  Ere  the  day  is  passed',  exercise'  and  na- 
ture' prepare  us  for  the  pillovv\  and  by  the  tim*^  that  the 
morning  returns',  we  are  again  abb-  to  meet  it  witli  a  smile.\ 
Thus',  every  season  has  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself  ;  ajid  every 
moment  ailbrds  some  interesting  innovation\  melmotu. 
SECTION  II. 
The  cataract  of  JViagaray  in  Canada,  JKWth  Jlnurica. 
IHIS  amazing  fall  of  watei'',  is  made  by  the  rivt-r  St.  Law- 
renctt',  iti  its  passage  from  lake  Erie'  into  the  lake  Onta- 
rio\  The  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world',  and  yet  the  whole  of  its  waters',  is  discharged  in  this 
place',  by  a  tall  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  p<'rpendHvilar\  \t 
IS  note.'isy  to  bring  the  imagination  to  corresj)oud  to  tlie  great- 
ness ot  the  scene\ 

2  A  river  extremely  deen^  and  rai^d',  and  that  serves  to 
drain  th(;  waters  of  ;iiniost  all  North  America  into  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean',  is  here  poured  precipitately  down  a  ledge  of  rocks', 
tliat  rises',  like  a  w.ili',  across  the  Avhole  ln-d  of1ts  sfrecm\ 
The  river',  a  little  above',  is  near  three  (pjarters  of  a  milft 
broad';  and  the  rocks',  whore  itgroivs  narrower',  are  four 
hundred  yards  over\ 

3  Then-  direction  is  not  straight  across',  but  hollowing  in- 
wards like  a  horse-shoe':  so  tluit  the  cataract',  which  t)ends 
to  tiie  shape  of  tile  obstacle',  rounding  inv.'ards',  presents  a 
kind  of  theatre',  the  most  tremendous  in  nj'.t'.ire'.  Just  in. 
the  middle  of  this  circular  wall  of  waters',  a  little  island',  th.-.l 
has  bravt'd  ttic  fury  of  the  curniut',  presents  ont'of  its  points', 
and  divides  the  stream  at  top  into  two  parts'  ;  but  they 
anite  again  long  brtbre  they  reach  the  bottom'. 

4. The  noise'of  the  fall',  is  heard  at  the  distance  of  several 
leagues' 5  arid  the  tury  of  the  waters',  at  the  termination  of 
then-  fall',  is  inconceivable".  The  dashing  produces  ;i  mi?f, 
that  rises  to  the  very  clouds' ;  and  which  forms  a  most  beauti- 
ful rainbow',  when  the  sun  shines'.  It  will  be  readily  sup- 
T>osed',  that  such  a  cataract  entirely  destroys  tiie  navigation 
ot  the  stream' ;  and  yet  some  Indians,  in  their  canoes',  as  it 
is  said',  liave  ventured  dowji  it  with  safety'.*       goldsmith. 

*  Tills  viiUu.nnx  dn-.oa  in  mfcty,  is  a  i«jif>il,  bearisig  u}.on  its  front  its  owa 
Aiul.iiioti :  thai  it  s'lmdtl  ever  l.ave  found  a  jjlare  in  the  biaiii  (>!•  li>»>  liook  of 
iktti  elejrant  Iiisiorian,  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  ("anoes  anJ  other  vessels,  with 
l>H'.>>in:^<is,  Hif,  iiiU'Cil,  SDnieiir>ie>.  uiii'ortun.m ly  draw n  dowu   the  awCul  (i«»- 
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.     SECTION  III. 

J'ka  grotfo  ofAnHparos. 

OF  all  the  siihterr;meous  caviTns  now  known',  the  j^rotto  of 
Anliparos',  rs  the  inost  remarkable/,  as  well  for  its 
extent',  as  for  t!ie  branty  of  its  sparry  ineru'otations\  Tliin 
celehrated  cavein  was  fast  ex]>!ored  by  one  Magni', «in  Ital 
ian  traveller',  about  one  buniiredyeaj-s  ago',  at  Antipavos',  a* 
inconsiderable  island  of  t!ie  Ar{'hipelap:o\ 

£  "Havin;;  ly -en  informed',"  says  he',  "by  the  natives  o 
Faros',  that',  in  the  little  island  of  Antiparos',  which  lies  abou< 
two  miles  from  the  former',  a  j^ipjantle  statue  was  to  be  see* 
attherao"th  (»f  a  cavern'  (i.n  that  place\)it  was  resolved  that 
we'  (the  French  consul  and  himself)  should  pay  it  a  visit\  ir 
pursuance  of  this  resolution',  after  we  had  handed  osi  th* 
island',  and  Av:;lked  ai)out  four  miles  through  the  midst  o 
!>eautiful  plains\  and  sloping  woodlands',  we  at  length  cam* 
to  a  little  hill',  on  the  sith;  of  Avhich'  yawned  a  most  horric 
cavern^,  which,  by  its  gloom',  at  ih-st',  struck  us  with  terror' 
and  almost  repressed  cur!Osity\ 

r3  Recovering  the  first  surprise',  however',  we  entered 
!)oldly',  and  had  not  proceeded  above  twenty  paces',  wiien 
the  supposed  statue  of  the  giant',  presented  itselt  to  ou.r  view^ 
We  quickly  perceived',  tliat  what  the  ignorant  natives  had 
been  terrified  at  as  a  a'j'a??/',  was  nothing  m.ore  than  a  sparry 
concretion',  formfrd  by  the  Avater  dropping  from  the  roof 
of  tlie  cave',  and  by  degrees  hardening  mto  a  figure',  which 
their  fears  had  tormed  into  a  monster\ 

4  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  appearance',  we  were  in- 
duced to  proceed  still  further',  in  quest  of  new  adventures  in 
this  subterranean  abode\  As  we  proceeded',  new  wondera 
offered  themselves'';  the  spars',  formed  into  trees^  and  shrubs' 
presented  a  kind  of  petrified  grove' ;  some  white',  some  green' 
and  all  receding  in  due  perspective'.  They  struck  us  Avith  the 
more  amazement"",  r<3  we  kncAV  them  to  be  mere  productions 
of  nature',  who',  hitherto  in  solitude',  liad',  in  lier  ])layful  mo- 
ments', dressed  the  scene',  as  if  for  her  oi«?i  amusement'." 

5  "  We  iiad  as  yet  seen  but  a  few  of  the  wonders  of  the 
place' ;  and  Ave  were  iijtroduced  only  into  the  portico  of  this 
■amazing  temple'.  In  one  corner  of  tliis  half  illuminated  re- 
cess', there  appeared  an  0})ening  of  about  three  feet  wide', 
which  seemed  to  lead  to  a  place  totally  dark',  and  which  one 

divity,  bit  seidorn  a  vestige  of  eitht-r  is  ever  afterwards  seen.  The  slimly 
mountain  oak,  and  tiie  towwing  pine,  freciuentiy  take  the  desperate  leap,  ami 
fer  evar  disappear.  Edlu 
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of  the  natives  assurea  us  contained  nothinjj  more  than  a  reser 
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voir  of  water\  Upon  this  information',  we  made  an  experi- 
ment', by  throwing  down  some  stones',  which  rumbling  along 
the  sides  of  the  descent  for  some  time',  the  sound  seemed  at 
last  quashed  in  a  bed  of  water\ 

6  In  ordei'',  however',  to  be  more  certain,'  we  sent  in  a  Le- 
vantine mariner',  who',  by  the  promise  of  a  good  reward',  ven- 
tured', with  a  flambeau  in  his  hand',  into  this  naiTOW  aper- 
ture\  After  continuing  witliin  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,'  he  returned',  bearing  in  his  hand',  some  beautiful  pieces 
of  wliite  spar',  which  art  could  neither  equal'  nor  imitate.^ — 
Upon  being  informed  by  him  that  the  place  was/u/Z  of  these 
beautiful  incrustations',  I  ventured  in  with  him',  about  iifty 
paces',  anxiously  and  cautiously  descending',  by  a  steep  and 
dangerous  way\ 

7  Finding',  however',  that  we  came  to  a  precipice  which  led 
into  a  spacious  amphitheatre',  (if  I  may  so  call  if,)  still  deeper 
than  any  other  parf,  we  returned',  and  being  provided  with 
a  ladder^  flambeau\  and  other  things  to  expedite  our  descenf , 
our  whole  company',  man^  by  man',  ventured  into  the  same 
opening'';  and',  descending  one  after  another',  we  at  last  saw 
ourselves  all  together  in  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the 
cavern\" 

SECTION  IV. 

The  groUo  of  Antiparos^  continued. 

"/^UR  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up',  and  the  whole 
\^  place  completely  illuminated',  never  could  the  eye  be 
presented  with  a  more  glittering  or  a  more  magnificent  scene'. 
The  whole  roof  hung  with  solid  icicles\  transparent  as  glass', 
yet  solid  as  marble\  The  eye  could  scarcely  reach  the  lofty 
and  noble  ceiling' ;  the  sides  Mere  regularly  formed  with  spars' ;, 
and  the  whole  presented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre', 
illuminated  Avith  an  immense  profusion  of  lights\ 

2  The  floor  consisted  of  solid  marble^ ;  and',  in  several 
places',  magnificent  columns',  thrones^  altars\  and  other 
objects',  appeared',  as  if  nature  had  designed  to  mock  the  curi- 
osities of  art\  Our  voices',  upon  speaking\  or  singing',  were 
redoubled  to  an  astonishing  loudness^ ;  and  upon  the  firing  of 
a  gun',  the  noise  and  reverberations',  were  almost  deafening . 

3  In  the  midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre',  rose  a  concretion 
of  about  fifteen  feet  high',  thaf ,  in  some  measure',  resembled 
an  altar'^ ;  from  which',  taking  the  hint',  we  caused  mass  to  be 
celebrated  there\  The  beautiful  columns  that  shot  up  round 
tiie  altar',  appeared  like  candlesticks^ ;  and  many  other  natural 
objects',  represented  the  customary  ornaments  of  this  rite^ " 
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4  "  Below  even  this  spacious  grotto',  there  seemed  another 
cavern^ ;  down  which  I  ventured  with  my  former  mariner', 
and  descended  about  fiftj-  paces  by  means  of  a  rope\  1  at  last 
arrived  at  a  small  spot  of  level  ground',  where  the  bottom 
appeared  different  from  that  of  the  amphitheatre',  being  com- 
posed of  soft  claj'',  yielding  to  the  pressure',  and  into  which  I 
thrust  a  stick  to  the  depth  of  six  feet\  In  this',  however',  as 
above',  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  crystals  were  formed^ , 
one  of  which',  rn  particular',  resembled  a  tablc\ 

5  Unon  our  egress  from  this  amazing  cavern',  we  perceived 
a  GreeK  inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth',  but  so  oblit- 
erated by  time',  that  we  could  not  read  itdistinctiv\  It  seem- 
ed to  import  that  one  Antipater',  in  the  time  of  Alexander', 
had  come  hither^ ;  but  whether  he  pepetrated  into  the  depths 
of  tlie  cavern',  he  does  not  think  fit  to  inform  us\" — ^This 
account  of  so  beautiful  and  striking  a  scene',  may  serve  to 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  subterraneous  wonders  of  nature\ 

GOLDSMITH. 

SECTION  V. 

HaHliquake  at  Cutanea. 

ONE  of  the  earthguakes  most  particularly  described  in  his- 
tory', is  that  which  happened  in  the  year  1693^ ;  the  dam 
ages  of  which',  were  chiefly  felt  in  Sicily',  but  its  motion  was 
])erceived  in  Germany^  France',  and  England\  It  extended 
to  a  circumference  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  leagues'' ; 
chiefly  affecting  the  sea  coasts',  and  great  rivers';  moreper- 
ceival'>!e  also  upon  the  mountains',  than  in  the  valleys'. 

2  Its  motions  were  so  ra})id',  that  persons  who  lay  at  their 
1  ^ngth',  were  tossed  from  side^  to  side',  as  upon  a  rolling  bil 
iow\  Thew^alls  were  dashed  from  their  foundations' ;  and  no 
fewer 'than //ifi/'/our  cities',  with  an  incredible  number  of  vil- 
lages', were  either  destroyed'  or  greatly  damaged'.  The  cil  v 
of  Catanea',  in  particulai*',  was  utterly  overthrown'.  A  travel- 
ler who  was  on  his  way  thither',  perceived',  at  the  distance  9 
some  miles',  a  black  cloud',like  night',  hanging  over  the  place'. 

3  Tlie  sea',  all  of  a  sudden',  began  to  roar' ;  mount  ^tna', 
to  send  forth  great  spires  of  flame' ;  and  soon  after  a  shock 
ensued',  with  a  noise  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world  had 
been  at  once  discharged'.  Our  traveller  being  obliged  to 
alight  instantly',  felt  liimself  raised  a  foot  from  the  ground' 
ano  turning  his  eyes  to  the  citj'',  he  with  amazement  saw 
notiiing  but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air'. 

4  The  birds  flew  about  astonished' ;  the  sun  was  darkened' ; 
the  beasts  ran  howling  from  the  hills';  and  although  the  shock 
did  not  continue  above  three  minutes',  3-et  near  nineteen 
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thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily',  perished  in  the  ru- 
ins. Catanea',  to  which  city  the  describer  was  travelling', 
seemed  the  jirincinal  scene  or  ruin'' ;  its  place  only  was  to  be 
fjimd',  and  not  a  footstep  of  its  former  magnificence',  was  to 
be  seen  remaiuing\  goldsmith. 

SECTION  Yl. 

Creation, 

fN  the  progress  of  the  Divine  works^  and  govemmenf , 
there  arrived  a  period',  in  Avhich  this  earth',  was  to  be 
called  iiito  existence\  "When  the  signal  momenf ,  predes- 
tined from  all  eternity',  was  come',  the  Deitv  arose^  in  his 
might',  and',  Avith  a  word',  created  the  worrd\ — What  an 
illustrious  moment  was  that',  when',  from  non-existence', 
there  sprang  at  once  into  being',  this  mighty  globe',  on  which 
so  many  miEions  of  creatures  now  dwellM 

2  No  j)reparatory  measures',  were  required\  No  long 
tircuit  of  means',  was  employed'.  '•  He  spake ,  and  it  w^as 
'lone^:  he  commanded' ;  and  it  stood  fast\  The  earth  was 
at  first  without  form',  and  void';  and  darkness  was  on  the 
face  of  the  deep\"  The  Almighty  surveyed  the  dark  abyss'  ; 
and  fixed  bounds  to  the  several  divisions  of  nature'.  He 
said',  "  Let  there  he  light' ;  and  there  Avas  light'." 

S  Then  appeared  tiie  sea',  and  the  dry  lacnd'.  The  monui- 
tai'is  rose',  and  the  rivers  flowed'.  I'he  sun',  and  moon', 
began  their  course  in  the  skies'.  Herbs'  and  plants'  clothed 
the^  ground'.  The  air',  the  earth',  and  the  waters',  were 
stored  with  tiieir  respective  inhabitants'.  At  last',  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God'. 

4  Heaimeared',  walking  Avith  countenance  erect' ,  and  re- 
ceived hisCreators  benediction',  as  tfie  lord  of  this  new  Avorld'. 
The  Almidity  behold  his  work  wlien  it  was  finished' ,  and 
pronounced  it  good'.  Superior  beings  saw',  with  wonQei"',this 
nf.'w  accession  to  existence'.  "The  morning  stars  sang  to- 
getlier' ,  and  all  the  sons  of  God',  shouted  for  joy'."— ul air. 

SECTION  vn. 

Cliwity. 

CHARITY  is  the  same  Avith  benevolence'  or  love' ;  and  is 
the  term  uniformly  employed  in  the  New  Testamenf ,  to 
denote  all  the  good  affections  which  Ave  ought  to  bear  tovA'ards 
one  another'.  It  consists  not  in  speculative  ideas  of  general 
benevolence',  floating  in  the  head',  and  leaving  the  heart',  aa 
speculations  too  often  do',  untouched'  and  cold'.  Neithe»it» 
it  confined  to  thai  indolent  good  nature',  Avhich  makes  us  rest 
-atisfied  with  being  free  fiom  inveterate  malice',  or  ill-Avill  to 
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our  fellow-creatures',  without  prompting  us  to  be  of  service 

to  aiiy\ 

2  Tnie  charity',  is  an  active  princij)le\  It  is  not  properly 
9.  single  virtue' ;  out  a  disposition  residing  in  the  hearf,  as  a 
fountain  whence  all  the  virtues  oi'benignitv\  candoui*',  for- 
bearance"', j;enerosity\  compassion^  and  liberality',  flow',  as 
so  many  native  streams\  From  general  good-will  to  all',  it 
extends  its  influence  particularly  to  those  with  whom  we 
stand  in  nearest  connexion',  and  who  are  directly  within  the 
sphere  of  our  good  offices\ 

3  From  the  country'  or  community  to  which  we  belong', 
it  descends  to  the  smaller  association's  of  neighbourhood^  re- 
lations\  and  friends' ;  and  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  circle 
of  social  and  domestic  life\  I  mean  not  that  it  imports  a 
promiscuous  undistinguished  affection',  which  gives  every  man 
an  equal  title  to  our  love'.  Charity',  if  we  should  endeavour 
to  carry  it  so  far',  would  be  rendered  an  impracticable  vir- 
tue^; and  would  resolve  itself  into  mere  words',  withoul 
affecting  the  lieart\ 

4  True  charity  attempts  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  good^  and  bad  men';  nor  to  warm  our 
hearts  equally  to  those  who  befriend^  and  those  who  injure 
iis\  It  reserve's  our  esteem  for  good  men',  and  our  compla- 
cency for  our  friends\  Towards  our  enemies',  it  inspires  for- 
giveness"', humanity',  and  a  solicitude  for  tlieir  welfare\  It 
breathes  universal  ciindour'  and  liberality  of  sentiment\  It 
forms  gentleness  of  t-^mpei"',  and  tlictates  affability  of  maimers''. 

5  It  prompts  corresponding  sympatliies  witli  them  who 
rejoice',  and  them  who  weep\  It  teaches  us  to  slighf  and  de- 
spise no  man^.  Charity  is  the  comforter  of  tlie  alilicted\t!ie 
protector  of  the  oppressed',  the  reconciler  of  differences',  the 
intercessor  for  offenders\  It  is  faithfulness  in  the  friend\  pub- 
lic sniritln  the  magistrate^  equity' and  patience  in  the  judge% 
moderation  in  the  sovereign',  and  loyalty  in  the  subject'. 

6  In  parents',  it  is  care'  and  attention' ;  in  children',  it  is 
reverence'  and  submission'.  In  a  word',  it  is  the  soid  of  social 
life'.  It  is  the  sun  that  enlivens'  and  cheers'  the  abodes  ot 
men'.  It  is  "  like  the  dew  of  Hermon',"  says  the  Psalniisf , 
"  and  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion', 
where  the  Lord  coimnanded  the  blessing',  even  life  for  ever 
more'."  llair. 

SECTION  VIII 

Prosperity  is  redoiibka  to  a  good  vian. 
ONE  but  the  temperate',  the  r*^gular',  and  the  virtuous', 

know  hovv'to  enjov  prospi'.ritv'.  T!       '   '      '    ''        "" 
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forts  the  manly  relish  of  a  sound'  uncomiptedmind\  They 
stop  at  the  proper  point',  before  enjoyment  degenerates  into 
disgusf,  and  pleasure  is  converted  into  pain\  They  are 
Btrans^erstothosecomplaintswhich  flow  from  spleen^  caprice', 
and  all  the  fantastical  distresses  ofa  vitiated  mind\  While 
riotous  indulgence',  enervates  both  the  body^  and  the  mind', 
pm-'tv^  and  virtue',  heighten  all  the  powers  of  human  fruition\ 

2  t'eeble  are  all  pleasures  in  which  the  heart  has  no  sh;u*e^ 
The  selfisli  gratifications  of  the  bad',  are  both  narrow  in  their 
circle',  and  short  in  their  duration^.  But  prosperity  is  re- 
doubled to  a  good  man',  by  his  generous  use  of  it''.  It  is  re- 
flected back  upon  him  from  every  onewhom  he  makes happy\ 
In  the  intercourse  of  domestic  affection^  in  the  attachment  of 
friends^  the  gratitude  of  dependants^  the  esteem^  and  good- 
will of  all  who  know  him',  tie  sees  blessings  multiplied  on 
every  side\ 

3  When  the  ear  heard  me',  then  it  blessed  me^ ;  and  when 
the  eye  saw  me',  it  gave  Avitness  to  me^ :  because  I  delivered 
the  jmor  that  cried\  the  fatherless',  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him\  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  Y>erish  came 
upon  me',  and  1  causeei  the  Avidow's  heart  to  sing  with  joy\  1 
was  eyes  to  the  blind',  and  feet  was  I  to  tlie  lame^ :  1  was  a 
father  to  the  poor'' ;  andthe  cause  which  I  knew  not',  1  search- 
ed out""." 

4  Tims',  while  the  ris!:}deous  mar  flourishes  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water',  he  liriags  forth  also  Ki^jmit 
in  its  season'':  and  that  fruit  he  brinjr.g  forth',  not  for  liimself 
alone'.  He  flourishes',  not  like  atrei  in  some  solitary  desert', 
which  sc<jtters  its  blossoms  to  the  wind,  ynd  communicates 
neither  fruitMioi  sh;ide'to  any  livinc  thing  :  but  like  a  tree  in 
the  midst  of  an  inhabited  counti-y ,  which  to  some  affords 
friendly  sheltei-',  to  of /ccrs  fruit' ;  which  is  not  only  admired 
by  all  lor  its  htaiib/ ;  but  blessed  by  the  traveller  for  the  shade'' ^ 
and  by  i\\^  hungry  for  the  sustenance  it  hath  given\ 
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SECTION  IX. 

On  the  beauties  of  the  Psalms. 

IlE  ATNESS  confers  no  exemption  from  the  cares^  and 
sorrows  of  life  its  share  of  them',  fremiently  bears  a 
melancho'y  j)roportion  to  its  exaltation\  This  the'monarch 
of  Israel  experienced'.  He  sought  in  piety',  that  })eace  which 
he  could  not  find  in  empire^ ;  and  alleviated  the  disquietudes 
of  staie',  with  the  exercises  of  devotion\  His  invaluable 
Psalms',  convey  those  comforts  to  others',  which  they  afforded 
to  hi-mstip. 
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2  Composed  upon  particular  occasions',  yet  desij^ned  foi 
general  use" ;  delivered  out  a3  services  for  Israelites  under  the 
Law',  yet  no  less  adapted  to  the  circumstances  oWhristians  un- 
der the  GospeP ;  they  present  religion  to  us  in  the  most  enga- 
ging dress';  commu  ni eating  tnitJis  which philosojjhy  could  never 


investigate',  in  a  style  which  ;)oe/r?/ can  never  equal'j  "vyhile 
/ti5/o?7/ 13  made  the  vehicle  of  prophecy',  and  en 
its  charms  to  piunt  the  glories  oi  redemption\ 


3  Calculated  alike  to  profit'  and  to  please',  they  inform  the 
understanding',  elevate  the  affections  ,  and  entertain  the  im- 
agination'. Indited  under  the  influence  of  him',  to  whom  all 
iicarts  are  known',  and  all  events  foreknown',  they  suit  man- 
kind in  ail  situations' ;  grateful  as  the  manna  which  descended 
from  above',  and  conformed  itself  to  every  palate'. 

4  The  fairest  productions  of /iu??ian  witT^,  after  a  few  peru- 
sals', likegailiered  flowers',  wither  in  our  hands',  and  lose  their 
fragrancy' :  hutthese  unfading  plants  of  paradise',  become',  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  tiiem',  still  more'  and  more'  beautiful' ; 
tiieir  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  heightened' ;  fresh  odours  are 
emitted',  and  new  sweets  extracted  from  them'.  He  who  has 
once  tasted  their  excellencesr',  will  desire  to  taste  them  again' 
and  he  who  tastes  them  oftenest',  will  relish  them  best'. 

5  And  now',  could  the  author  ilatter  him?elf',  that  a7iy  one 
would  take  haiftha  pleasure  in  reading  his  work',  which  he 
has  taken  in  wnting  if,  he  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  his  la- 


tude'  came  not  near  his  dwelling'.  He  arose',  fresh  as  tlie 
morning',  to  his  task' ;  the  silence  of  the  niffhf ,  invited  him 
to  pui-bue  it; ;  and  he  can  truiy  say',  that  foou'  and  resf ,  were 
not  preferred  before  it'. 

6  Every  psalm  improved  kifinitely  upon  his  acquaintance 
with  if,  and  nO  one  gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last' :  for  then 
hii  grieved  that  his  work  was  done'.  Happier  hours  than 
those  which  have  been  spent  in  these  meditations  on  the  songs 
of  Sion',  he  never  expects  to  see  in  this  w  orld'.  Very  pleas- 
juit  ly  did  they  pass' :  tnev  moved  smoothly'  and  swiftly  along' : 
for  w  hen  thus  engaged',  he  counted  no  time'.  They  are  gone' ; 
but  tliey  have  left  a  relish'^  and  a  fragrance  upon  the  mind' 
and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet'.  iiorne. 

SECTION  X. 
Character  of  Alfred,  king  of  England. 

THE  merit  of  this  prince',  both  in  private'  and  publiclife' 
may/  with  advantage',  be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  ani 
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monarch^  cr  citlsen',  which  the  annals  of  any  age\  or  any 
nation',  can  present  to  U3\  He  seems'',  indeed',  to  be  the 
complete  model  of  tliat  perfect  charactei*',  which',  under  the 
denomination  of  a  siigc''  or  wise  man',  the  philosophers  have 
been  fond  of  delineating',  rather  as  atiction  of  their  imagina- 
tion', than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice^ :  so 
happily  were  all  his  virtues  tempered  together ;  so  justly 
were  they  blended  ;  and  so  poAverfully  did  each  prevent  the 
other  from  exceeding  its  proper  bounds\ 

2  He  knew  how  to  conciliate  the  most  enterprising  spmf 
with  the  coolest  moderation^ ;  the  mu.st  obstinate  persever- 
ance', witli  the  easiest  Hexibility^ ;  the  most  seven*  justice 
with  the  greatest  lenHy' ;  the  greatest  rigour  in  commaifid\ 
with  the  greatest  affability  of  deportment^ ;  the  highest  capa- 
city^ and  inclination  for  science',  witil  the  most  snining  tal- 
ents for  action\ 

3  Nature  also',  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright  aproductlon  of  her 
skill'should  be  set  in  the  fairest  light',  had  bestowed  oa  him 
all  bodily  accomplishments^;  vigour  of  limbs\  dignity  of  shape^ 
and  air',  and  a  pleasant^  engaging',  and  open  countenance\ 
By  living  in  that  barbarous  age',  he  was  deprived  of  Mstori 
ans  worthy  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity^ ;  and  we  wish 
to  see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours^  and  with  more 
particular  strokes',  that  we  might  at  least  perceive  some  of 
those  small  specks^  and  blemishes',  from  which',  as  a  man',  it 
s  impassible  he  coukl  be  e»<t>e/2/ exempted\  hums 

SECTION  XI. 

Character  q/*  Queen  Elizabeth. 

THERE  are  few  personages  in  history',  who  have  been 
more  exposed  to  the  calumny  of  enemies^  and  the  adula- 
tion of  friends',  than  queen  Elizabeth'' ;  and  yet  there  scarcely 
is  any^,  whose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determined 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  po3terity\  The  unusual  length 
of  her  administration^  and  the  strong  features  of  her  charac- 
?  ir',  were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudices^ ;  and',  obliging  her 
detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invectives\andher  admirers 
somewhat  of  their  pane^rics',  have',  at  lasf,  in  spite  of  polit- 
ical factions',  and',what  13  more',  of  religious  animosities',  pro 
duced  a  uniform  judgment  with  regard  to  her  conduct.^ 

2,  Her  vigour\  her  constancy',  her  magnanimity\  her  pen- 
etration', vigilance\  and  address',  are  allowed  to  merit  the  high- 
est praises^  ;  and  appear  not  to  have  been  surpassed  by  any  per- 
son who  ever  filled  a  throne^ ;  a  conduct  less  rigorous',  less  im- 
penous\  more  sincere^  more  indulgent  to  her  people',  would 
hare  been  requisite  to  form  a  nerfed  character\  By  the  force 
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of  her  mind',  she  controlled  all  her  more  active^  and  stronger 
qualities' ,  and  prevented  them  from  running  into  excess\ 

3  Her  heroism  was  exempted  from  all  temerity'" ;  her  fru 
gality',  from  avarice^ ;  her  friendship',  from  partiality' ;  her 
enterprise',  from  turbulencV'  and  a  vain  ambition^.  She  guar- 


4  Her  singular  talents  for  governmenf,  were  founded 
equally  on  her  tempeK  and  on  her  capacity\  Endowed  with 
a  great  command  over  herself,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncon- 
trolled ascendency  over  thepeople\  Few  sovereigns  of  Eng 
land  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  difficult  circumstances'; 
and  none  ever  conducted  the  government  ^^^th  so  unifonn 
success'  and  felicity\ 

5  Though  u  nacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration', 
the  true  secret  for  manaoing  religious  factions',  she  preserved 
her  people',  by  her  superior  prudence',  from  those  confusions 
in  whicn  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the  neigh- 
bouring  nations' ;  and  though  ner  enemies  were  the  most 
powerful  princes  of  Europe',  the  most  active',  the  most  en- 
ter^>rising\  the  least  scrupulous',  she  Avas  able',  by  her  vigouK, 
to  make  deep  impressions  on  their  state' ;  her  own  greatness 
meanwhile  remaining  untouched'  and  unimpaired'. 

6  The  wise  ministers'  and  brave  men'  who  flourished  dur 
ing  her  reign',  share  the  praise  of  her  success' ;  buf ,  instead 
of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  her',  they  make  great  addi- 
tion to  it'.  They  owed',  all  of  them',  their  advancement  to 
her  choice';  they  were  supported  by  her  constancy;  and', 
with  all  their  abifity',  they  were  neverableto  acquire  an  undue 
ascendency  over  her'. 

7  In  her  family', in  ho.r  court', in  her  kingdom',  she  rejnain- 
ed  equally  mistress'.  The  force  of  tl>e  tender  passions'was 
great  over  her',  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  supenor' : 
and  the  combat  which  her  victoiy  visibly  cost  her',  serves 
only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution',  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  her  aml)itious  seiitiments'. 

8  The  fame  of  this  princess',  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudices  both  of  faction'  and  of  bigotry',  yet  lies  still  expo- 
sed to  another  prejudice',  which  is  more  durable',  because 
more  natural' ;  and  which',  according;  to  the  different  views  in 
which  wt  survey  her',  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond 
measure',  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character'.  'This 
prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex'. 

9  When  we  contemplate  her  as  a  woman',  we  are  apt  to 
be  struck  with  the  highest  admiration  of  her  qualities' and 
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extensive  capacity^ ;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  rfisposition^  some  greater  lenity  of  temperV 
some  of  those  amiaole  weaknesses'  by  which  her  sex  is  dls- 
tinguished\  But  the  true  method  of'estimating  her  merit' 
s',  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations',  and  to  consider  her 
merely  as  a  rational  being',  placed  in  authority',  and  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  mankind\  hume. 

SECTION  XII. 

7^ he  slavery  of  vice. 

THE  slavery  produced  by  vice',  appears  in  the  depend 
•'.nee  under  which  it  brings  the  sinnf'r',  to  circumstances 
of  external  fortune\  One  of  the  favourite  characters  of  lib- 
erty', is  tne  independence  it  bestows\  He  who  is  truly  a 
freeman',  is  above  all  servile  compliances',  and  abject  subjec- 
tion\  He  is  able  to  rest  upon  himself  ;  and  Avhile  he  regards 
his  superiors  with  proper  deference/,  neither  debases  himself 
by  crmging  to  them',  nor  ?s  tempted  to  })urchase  their  favour 
by  dishonourable  means'.  But  the  sinner  has  forfeited  ever)^ 
privilege  oi  this  nature"". 

2,  His  passions'  and  habits',  render  him  an  absolute  depend- 
ant on  the  world',  and  tlie  world's  favour' ;  on  the  uncertain 
goods  of  fortune',  and  the  fickle  humours  of  men\  For  it  is 
by  these  he  subsists',  and  among  these  his  happiness  m 
soughf ,  according  as  his  passions  "determine  him  to  ])ursu« 
pleasures',  riches',  or  preferments'.  Having  no  fund  within 
nimself  whence  to  draAV  enjoyment',  his  onlv  resource  is  in 
things  without'.  His  hope's'  and  fears'  all  liang  uj.'on  the 
w^orld'.*  He  pj-rtakes  in  all  its  vicissitudes' ;  and  is  shaken  by 
every  wind  of  fortune'.  This  is  to  be',  in  the  strictest  sense', 
a  slave  to  the  world'. 

S  Religion'  and  \  irtue',  on  the  other  hand',  confer  on  the 
mind  principles  of  noble  independence'.  "  The  upright  man 
is  satisfied  tiom  himself."  He  despises  not  the  advantages 
of  foi1;une',  but  he  cenrres  not  his  happiness  in  them'.  With 
a  moderate  share  of  ttiem',  he  can  be  contented' ;  and  coiv 
tentment',  is  felicity'.  Happy  in  his  own  integrity',  consciousi 
of  the  esteem  of  good  men\  reposing  firm  trust  in  the  provi- 
dence', and  the  promises  of  God',  he  is  exempted  from  ser- 
rile  dependence  on  other  things'. 

4  He  can  wrap  himself  up  in  a  good  conscience',  and  look 
forward',  witliont  terror',  to  the  charige  of  the  world'.  Let 
all  things  fluctuate  around  him  as  they  please',  he  believes 
that',  by  the  Divine  ordination',  they  sfiall  be  made  to  work 
togethi  *r  in  the  issue  for  his  good' :  and  therefore',  having 
much  to  hope  from  God',  and  little  to  fear  from  the  world 
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he  can  be  easy  in  every  state\     One  -who  possesses  within 
liimself  such  an  establisliment  of  mind',  is  truly  free\ 

5  But  shall  1  call  that  man  free',  who  has  nothing  that  i-s  his 
own',  no  property  assured' ;  whose  very  heart  is  not  his  owr/, 
but  rendered  the  appendage  of  external  things',  and  the 
gport  of  fortune'  ?  Is  that  inan  free',  let  his  outward  condition 
be  ever  so  splendid',  whom  his  imperious  passions',  detain  at 
their  call',  whom  they  send  forth  at  their  pleasure',  to  drudge 
and  toil',  and  to  beg  his  only  enjoyment  from  tlie  casualties 
of  the  world'  ? 

6  Is  he  free',  who  must  flatter  and  lie  to  compass  his  ends' ; 
who  must  bear  with  this  man's  caprice',  and  that  man's 
scorn' ;  must  profess  friendship  where  he  hates',  and  lespect 
where  he  contemns' ;  who  is  not  at  liberty  to  appear  in  his 
own  colours',  nor  to  spealc  his  own  sentiments' ;  who  dares 
not  be  honest',  lest  he  should  be  poo/ ! 

7  Believe  it',  no  chains  bind  so  hard\  no  fetters  are  so 
heavy',  as  those  which  fasten  the  corrupted  heart  to  this 
treaclierous  world^ ;  no  dependence  is  more  contemptible 
tlian  that  under  which  the  voluptuous\  the  covetous',  or  the 
ambitious  man',  lies  to  the  means  of  pleasure^  gain',  or  pow- 
er'. Yet  this  is  the  boasted  liberty'',  which  vice  j)romises',  as 
the  recompense  of  setting  us  free  irom  the  salutary  restraints 
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SECTION  xm. 

77i£  maji  ofintegritif. 

IT  will  not  take  much  time  to  delineate  the  character  of 
the  man  of  integrity^  as  by  its  nature  it  i.i  a  plain  one,  and 
easily  understood.  He  is  one  who  makes  it  his  constant  rule 
to  follow  the  road  of  duty,  according  as  tlie  word  of  God,  and 
the  toice  of  his  conscience,  point  it  out  to  hirn.  He  is  not 
guided  merely  by  afiTections,  which  may  sometimes  give  the 
colour  of  virtue  to  a  loose  and  unstable  character. 

2  The  upright  man  is  giiided  by  a  fixed  principle  of  mind, 
which  determmes  him  to  esteem  nothing  but  what  is  honoura- 
ble ;  and  to  abhor  whatever  is  base  or  unworthy,  in  moral  con- 
duct. Hence  we  find  him  ever  tlie  same ;  at  all'times,  the  trus- 
ty friend,  the  aifectionate  relation,  the  conscientious  man  of 
business,  the  pious  worshipper,  the  public  spiriteil  citizen. 

3  He  assumes  no  borroAved  appearance.  He  seeks  no 
mask  to  cover  him  ;  for  he  acts  no  studied  part ;  but  he  is 
indeed  what  he  appears  to  be,  full  of  truth,  amdour  and  hu- 
manity. In  all  his  pursuits,  he  knows  no  path  but  the  fair 
and  direct  one  ;  and  would  much  rather  fail  of  success,  than 
attain  it  by  reproachful  means. 
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4  He  never  shows  us  a  smiling  countenance,  while  he 
meditates  evil  against  us  in  his  heart.  He  never  praises  us 
amon^  our  friends ;  and  then  joins  in  traducing  us  among  our 
enemies.  We  shall  never  find  one  part  of  his  character  at 
variance  with  another.  In  his  manners,  he  is  simple  and  unaf- 
fected ;  in  all  his  proceedings,  open  and  consistent.— blair. 

SECTION  xiy. 

Gentleness. 

I  BE  GIN  with  distinguishing  true  gentleness  from  passive 
tameness  of  spirit,  and  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the 
manners  of  others.  That  passive  tameness,  whidi  submits, 
without  opposition,  to  every  encroachment  of  the  violent  and 
assuming,  forms  no  part  o'f  christian  duty ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary,^ is  destructive  of  general  happiness  and  order.  That 
unlimited  complaisance,  which,  on  every  occasion,  falls  in 
with  the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is  so  far  from 
being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  itself  a  vice,  and  tlie  parent  of  many 
vices. 

2  It  overthrows  all  steadiness  of  principle;  and  produces 
that  sinful  conformity  with  the  world,  which  taints  tlie  wholt; 
character.  In  the  present  corrupted  state  of  human  man- 
ners, always  to  assent,  and  to  comply,  is  the  very  worst  iiimx- 
im  we  can  adopt.  It  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  christian  morals,  without  opposing  the  world  un 
variouG  occasions,  even  though  we  should  stand  alone. 

8  That  gentleness  therefore  which  belongs  to  virtue,  is  to  bi» 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean  S))int  of  cowards,  and 
the  fawning  assent  of  sycophants.  It  renounces  no  jyst  riglit 
from  fear.  It  gives  up  no  important  truth  from  flattery.  It 
is  indeed  not  only  consistent  with  a  firm  mind,  but  it  necessarily 
requires  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give 
it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  solid  ground  only,  the  polish  of 
gentleness  can  with  advantage  be  superinduced. 

4  It  stands  opposed,  not  to  the  most  determined  rei^ord  for 
virtue  and  truth,  but  to  harshness  and  severity,  to  pride  and 
arrogance,  to  violence  and  oppression.  It  is  properly,  that 
part  of  the  great  virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling 
to  give  pain  to  any  of  our  bretlu-en.  Compassion  prompts  U9 
to  relieve  their  wants.  Forbearance  prevents  us  from  retalia 
dng  their  injuries.  Meekness  restrains  our  angry  passions  ; 
■yindour,  our  severe  judgments. 

5  Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  our  maiv 
oers ;  and  by  a  consUuit  train  of  humane  attentions,  studies 
♦o  alleviate  tne  burden  of  common  misery.  Its  otlice,  there- 
line,  is  extensive.    It  is  not,  like  some  other  virtues,  called 
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forth  only  on  peculiar  emergencies :  but  it  is  continually  m 
action,  when  we  are  engaged  in  intercourse  with  men.  It 
ought  to  form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speecii,  and  to  dif- 
fuse itself  ovt^r  our  Aviiole  behaviour. 

6  We  must  not, 
which  is  from  above 

Rmoothness  of  manners,  whieh  is  learned  in  the  school  of  the 
world.  Such  accomplishments,  the  most  frivolous  and  empty 
may  possess.  Too  often  they  are  emjjloyed  by  the  artful,  as 
B  snare :  too  often  affected  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  a?,  a 
cover  to  the  baseness  of  their  minds.  We  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  o!)serving  the  homage,  which,  even  in  such  instJin- 
ces,  the  world  is  constrained  to  pay  to  virtue. 

7  In  order  to  render  society  agreeable,  it  is  found  necessary 
tf)  assume  somewhat,  that  may  at  least  carry  its  appearance. 
Tirtue  is  the  universal  charm.  Even  its  shadow  is  courted, 
when  the  substance  is  wanting.  The  imitation  of  its  form 
has  been  reduced  into  an  art;  and  in  the  commerce  of  life, 
the  first  study  of  all  >vho  would  eithiM*  gain  the  esteem,  or 
win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn  the  speech,  and  to  adopf 
the  manners,  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  humanity. 

V,  But  that  gentleness  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good 
man.  has,  like  every  other  \irtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart ;  and, 
let  me  add,  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the  heart,  car 
render  even  external  mtmners  truly  pleasing.  For  no  assum- 
ed behaviour  can  at  all  tim.iis  hide  the  real  character.  In  that 
unailVcted  civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is 
a  charm  infmitely  more  powerful,  than  in  all  ttie  studied  man- 
n»TS  of  the  most  finished  courtier. 

&  True  gentleness  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  owe 
to  HIM  who  made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we 
all  share.  It  arises  from  reflections  on  our  own  failinp  and 
wants  ;  and  from  just  views  of  the  condition,  and  theduty'of 
man.  It  is  native  feeling,  heightened  and  improved  by  prir- 
ciple.  It  is  the  heart  which  easily  relents ;  which  feels  for 
every  thing  that  Is  human  ;  and  is  backward  and  slew  to  inflict 
the  least  wound. 

10  It  is  affable  in  its  dress,  and  mild  in  its  demeanour ;  ever 
ready  to  o!)lige,  and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others;  breath- 
ing habitual  kindness  towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers, 
long-suflerinj^  to  enemies.  It  exercises  authority  Avith  mode- 
ration ;  administers  reproof  with  tenderness  ;  confers  favours 
with  ease  and  modesty.  It  is  unassuming  in  opinion,  and 
temperate  in  7-eal.  It  contends  not  eagerly  abi#ut  trifles ;  slow 
to  contradict,  and  still  slower  to  blame  ;  out  prompt  to  allay 
4issention,and  restore  peace. 
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1 1  It  neit'iier  intermeddles  unnecessarily  vTith  the  affairs',  nor 
pries  inijuisitivdy  into  the  secrets  ofothers.  It  delights  above 
all  tilings  to  alleviate  distress ;  and,  if  it  cannot  dry  up  the 
railing  tear,  to  sooth  at  least  the  grieving  heart  \Vhereit 
has  not  tlie  power  of  being  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome.  I}; 
seeks  to  please,  rather  than  to  shine  and  dazzle  ;  and  con- 
ceals with  care  that  superiority,  either  of  talents  or  of  rank, 
ivhich  is  oppressive  to  those  whiO  are  b<^.neath  it. 

1  '2  In  a  word,  it  is  that  spirit,  and  that  tenor  of  manners, 
nbich  the  gosjiel  of  Christ  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us, 
*  to  f)ear  on*',  another's  burdens  ;  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice,  and  to  weej)  with  those  who  w^eep  ;  to  j>lease  every 
one  hi?!  neighbour  for  his  good  ;  to  be  kind  and  tender-heart- 
ed; to  be  pitiful  and  t  ourteous ;  to  support  the  weak,  and  to 
be  patient  towards  all  men."  blair. 

CHAPTEfl  VI. 

PATHETIC  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

Trial  and  execution  of  (ht  Eari.  of  Strafford,  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  violence  of  the  iijneSf  in  the  reign  oj 
Charles  the  First. 

THE  earl  of  Strafford  defended  himself  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  house  of  Commons',  with  all  the  presence  of 
nund\  judgment\and  sagacity',  that  could  be  expected  from 
innocence'  and.  ability\  His  children  were  placed  beside  him' 
as  he  was  thus  defending  his  life',  and  the  cause  of  his  royal 
master\  After  he  had',  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech',  de- 
livered without  premeditation',  confuted  all  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies',  he  thus  drew  to  a  conclusion^. 

£  "  But',  my  lords',  I  have  troubled  you  too  long^* :  longer 
than  I  should  have  done',  but  for  the  sake  of  these  deal* 
j^ledges',  which  a  saint  in  heaven  has  left  me\" — ^Upon  this 
he  paused^ ;  dropped  a  tear^ ;  looked  upon  his  children',  and  pro- 
ceeded\— "  What  1  forfeit  for  myself,  is  a  trifle^ :  that  my  indis- 
cretions should  reach  my  posterity',  wounds  me  to  the  heart^ 

S  Pardon  my  infirmity'. — Something  I  should  have  added", 
but  1  am  not  alJle' ;  and  therefore  I  let  it  pass\  And  now',  my 
lords',  for  myself\  I  have  long  been  taughf ,  that  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  life',  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of  glory', 
which  awaits  the  innocent\  And  so',  mv lords',  even  so',  with 
the  utmost  tranquillity',  I  submit  myself  to  your  judgmenf  , 
whether  that  judgment  be  life'  or  death' :  not  my  will',  but 
fAine',OGod';bedoneM" 

4  His  eloquence'  and  innocence',  induced  those  judges  to 
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nit}-^,  "vvho  -were  the  most  zealous  to  condemn  him\  The 
king  himself  went  to  the  house  of  lords'',  and  spoke  for  some 
1  ime  in  his  defence^ :  but  the  spirit  of  vengeance',  which  had 
been  chained  for  eleven  years',  ^vas  now  roused'' ;  and  notliing 
hut  his  blood  could  give  the  people  satisfaction\  He  was 
condemned  by  both  houses  of  parliament^;  and  nothing  re- 
mained but  for  the  king  to  give  his  consent  to  the  bill  of  at- 
tainder\ 

f)  But  in  the  present  commotions',  the  consent  of  the  king', 
would  very  easily  l)e  dispensed  with^ ;  and  imminent  dangei 
might  attend  his  refusal\  Charles',  howevei-',  who  loved 
Strafford  tenderly',  hesitated',  and  seemed  reluctanr ;  trying 
every  expedient  to  put  off  so  dreadful  an  office',  as  that  of 
signing  the  warrant  for  his  execution\  While  he  continued 
in  this  agitation  of  mind\  and  state  of  suspense',  his  doubts 
were  at  last  silenced  by  an  act  of  great  magnanimity  in  tlie 
condemned  lord\ 

G  He  received  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  nobleman', 
desiring  that  his  life  might  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  re- 
conciliation between  the  king'  and  his  people^ :  adding',  that 
he  was  prepared  to  die'' ;  and  that  to  a  willing  mind',  there 
could  be  no  injury\  This  instance  of  noble  generosity',  was 
but  ill  repaid  by  his  master',  who  complied  Avith  Ids  re(niest\ 
He  consented  to  sip;n  the  fatal  bill  bv  commission' ,  and  Straf- 
ford was  beheaded  on  'I\)wer-hill' ,  behaving  with  all  that 
com])03ed  dignity  of  resolution',  which  W£^  expected  from  his 
character\  goldsmith. 

SECTION  n. 

,.Qn  eminenl  instance  of  true  fortitude. 

ALL  who  have  been  distinguished  as  servants  of  God',  or 
benefactors  of  men^ ;  all  who',  in  perilous  situations',  have 
acted  their  part  with  such  honour  as  to  render  their  names 
illustrious  through  succeeding  ages',  have  been  eminent  for  for 
titude  of  mind\  Of  this  we  have  one  conspicuous  example 
m  the  apostle  Paul',  whom  it  will  be  instructive  for  us  to  view 
aH  a  remarkable  occurrence  of  his  rife\ 

2  After  having  long  acted  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
his  mission  called  him  to  go  to  Jerusalem',  where  he  knew 
that  he  was  to  encounter  the  utmost  violence  of  liis  cne- 
mies\  Just  before  he  set  sail',  he  caiiea  together  the  elders 
of  his  favourite  church  at  Ephosus',  and',  in  a  pathetic  speech', 
which  does  great  honour  to  his  character',  gave  them  nis  last 
farewell\  Deeply  affected  by  their  knowledge  of  the  certain 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself,  all  the  assejnbly 
were  filled  witli  distre^',  and  melted  into  tears\ 
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8  The  circumstances  were  such',  as  might  have  conveyed 
dejection  even  into  a  resolute  mind^ ;  and  would  have  totally 
overwhelmed  the  feeble\  '  "  They  all  wept  sore',  and  fell  on 
Paul's  neck',  and  kissed  him'' ;  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  the 
words  which  he  spoke',  that  they  should  see  his  ftice  no 
more\" — What  were  then  the  sentiments',  Avhat  was  the  lan- 
guage', of  this  great'and  good  man'  ?  Hear  the  words  which 
spoke  his  finn'and  undaunted  mind\ 

4  "  Beliold',  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit',  to  Jerusalem",  not 
Knowing  the  things  thai  shall  befall  me  there' ;  save  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  in  every  citj'',  saying',  that  bonds' 
and  afflictions'  abide  me\  But  none  of  these  things  move 
rae' :  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  myself,  so  that  1  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy',  and  the  ministry  which  I  have 
received  of  the  Lord  Jesus',  to  testify  the  gospel  of  tlie  grace 
of  God  V 

5  There  was  uttered  the  voice',  there  breathed  the  spirif  , 
of  a  brave'and  virtuous  man'.  Such  a  man  knows  not  what 
it  is  to  shiink  from  danger',  when  conscience  points  out  his 
path',  in  tliat  path  he  is  determined  to  walk',  let  tlie  conse- 
quences be  what  they  may'.  This  was  the  magnanimous 
behaviour  of  that  great  apostle",  when  he  had  persecution'  and 
distress'  full  in  view'. 

6  Attend  now  to  the  sentiments  of  the  same  excellent  man", 
when  the  time  of  his  iast  suffering  approached' ;  and  remark 
the  majesty',  and  the  ease',  with  which  he  looked  on  death'. 
"  1  am  now  ready  to  be  offered',  and  the  time  of  my  depart- 
ure is  at  hand'.  J  have  fought  the  good  fi^ht'.  I  ha^e  finish- 
ed my  course'.  I  have  kept  the  faith'.  Henceforth  there  is 
laid  lip  for  me  a  crown  of  righteousness'." 

7  How  many  years  of  life  does  such  a  dying  moment  over- 
balance' I  AVho  would  not  choose',  in  this'  manner",  to  go  off 
the  stage',  witli  such  a  song  of  triumph  in  his  mouth",  rather 
than  prolong  his  existence  through  a  "WTCtched  old  age",  stain 
ed  with  sin"  and  shame'  ?  elair. 

SECTION  m. 

I  The  good  man's  covifori  in  affiidion. 

THE  religion  of  Christ  not  only  arms  us  with  fortitude 
against  the  approach  of  evil' ;  but',  supposing  evils  to 
fall  upon  us  with  their  heaviest  pressure',  it  lightens  the  load 
liy  many  consolations  to  which  others  are  strangers'.  While 
bad  men  trace',  in  the  calamities  with  which  they  are  visited' 
the  hand  of  an  offended  sovereign',  Christians  are  taught  to 
\  iew  tiiem  as  the  ••veil-intended  cliaslisements  of  a  merciful 
Father' 
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£  They  hear  amidst  them',  that  still  voice  which  a  good 
conscience  brings  to  their  ear' : "  Fear  nof ,  for  I  amwith  triee\ 
be  not  dismayed',  for  I  am  thy  God\"  Thev  apply  to  them- 
selves the  comfortable  promises  with  wliich  the  gospel 
Ebounds\  They  discover  in  these  the  happy  issue  decreed 
to  their  troubles' ,  and  wait  with  patience  till  Providence  shall 
have  accomplished  its  great'and  good  designs^. 

3  In  the  mean  time',  Devotion  opens  to  them  its  blessed 
and  holy  sanctuary'^ :  that  sanctuary  in  v.hich  the  wounded 
heart  is  healed',  and  the  weary  mmd  is  at  rest^;  where  the 
cares  of  the  world  are  forgotten^  where  its  tumults  are  hush- 
ed', and  its  miseries  <lisappear'' ;  where  greater  objects  open 
to  our  view  tlian  any  which  the  world  presents'";  where  a 
more  serene  sky  sliines',  and  a  sweeter  and  calmer  light 
beams  on  the  afllicted  heart\ 

4  In  those  moments  of  devotion',  a  pious  man',  pouring 
out  his  wants'  and  sorrows'  to  an  Almighty  Supporter',  fpels 
that  he  is  not  left  solitary'  and  forsaken'  in  a  vale  of  wo'. 
God  is  with  him' ;  Christ'  and  the  Holy  Spirif  are  with  him' ; 
and  though  he  should  be  bereaved  of  ever}'  friend  on  earth', 
he  can  look  up  in  heaven  to  a  Friend  that  will  never  desert 
him'.  BLAIR. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  close  of  life. 

WHEN  we  contemplate  the  close  of  life' ;  the  termination 
of  man's  designs'  and  hopes' ;  the  silence  that  now 
reigns  among  those  who',  a  little  while  ago',  were  so  busy',  or 
80  gay' ;  who  can  avoid  being  touched'  with  sensations  at 
once  awful'  and  tender'  ?  IVl^at  heart  but  then  warms  with 
tlie  glow  of  inimanity'  ?  In  whose  eye  does  not  the  tear  gath- 
er', on  revolving  the  fate  of  passing'  and  short-lived  man'? 

2  Behold  the  poor  man  who  lays  down  at  last  the  burden 
of  his  wearisome  life'.  No  more  shall  he  groan  under  the 
load  of  povertj^  and  toil'.  No  more  shall  he  hear  the  insolent 
calls  of  the  master',  from  whom  he  received  his  scanty  wages'. 
No  more  shall  he  be  raised  from  needful  slumber  on  his  l)ed 
of  stra^v',  nor  be  hurrk^d  away  from  his  homely  meal',  to 
undergo  the  reneated  labours  ofthe  day'. 

3  While  his  humble  grave  is  prejianng^,  and  a  few  poor  and 
decayed  neighboui-s  are  carrying  him  tWtner',  it  is  good  for 
us  to  think',  that  tliis  man  too  was  our  brother' ;  that  for  him 
the  aged' and  destitute  wife',  and  the  needy  children',  now 
weep' :  thaf,  neglected  as  he  was  bv  the  world',  he  possessed', 
perhaps',  both  a  sound  understanding',  and  a  worthy  heart' ; 
and  is  now  carried  by  angels  to  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom' 
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4  At  no  ^reat  distance  from  him',  the  grave  Is  opened  to 
receive  tlie  rich  and  j»roud  man\    For',  as  it  is  said  with  em 
(vhasis  in  the  parable",  "  the  rich  man  also  died',  ard  was  bu 
ried\"     He  aJst)  dit'd\     Mis  riclies  j)reventcd  not  nis  sharing 
tile  same  fate  with  t!ie  poor  man^ ;  perhaps',  through  luxury', 
they  accr;ierated  his  do'oiii\     Then',  iMd(;ed',  "  the  mourners 
go  about  the  str^ets^ ;"  and',  wliile',  in  all  the  ponip  and  mag- 
nificence of  wo',  his  funeral  is  {,reparing',  his  lieirs',  impatient 
to  examine  his  will',  are  looking  on  one  another  withjeal 
ous  eyes',  and  already  beginning  to  dispute  about  the  divis' 
ion  ofhissulistanee\ 

5  One  dny^^  we  see  carried  along',  thecoirm  of  the  smiRng 
infant' ;  the  Jlower  just  nij)ped  as  it  began  to  blossom  in  the 
parent's  view' :  and'  the  next  daj'',  we  behold  the  youn-<^  man\ 
oi"  voung  woman',  of  blooming  form  and  promising  hopes 
laid  in  an  untimely  grave'.  ^Vliile  the  funeral  is  attended  by 
a  numerous'uneoncerned  company',  who  are  discoursing  to 
one  another  about  the  news  of  the  day',  or  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life',  let  oin- thoughts  rather  follow  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing', and  n-jjresent  lo  themselves  what  is  passing  there\ 

6  There  we  should  see  a  dir<consolate  famiiy',  sitting  in  si- 
lent grief,  thinking  of  the  sad  breach  that  is  made  in  tlieir  lit- 
tle society' ;  and  v.ith  tears  in  their  eyes',  looking  tf>  the  cliam- 
ber  that  is  now  leftvacanf,  and  to  every  memorial  that  pre- 
sents itself  of  their  departed  friend\  By  such  attention  to 
the  woes  of  othei-s',  the  selfish  hardness  of  our  hearts  will  be 
gradually  soften(;d',  and  melted  down  iiHo  humanity'. 

7  Anotiier  day',  we  follow  to  the  grave',  one  who',  in  eld 
age^,  and  after  along  career  of  life',  has'in  full  maturitysujik 
at  last  into  rest'.  As  we  are  going  along  to  the  mansion  of  tiie 
ilead',  it  Is  natural  for  us  to  think',  and  to  discourse',  oi'jsll  the 
changes  which  such  a  pei-son  has  st^en  during;  tho course  of 
his  Iife\  He  has  passed',  it  is  likely',  through  varieties  of  for- 
tune'. He  has  ex})erienced  pi^ospeiity',  and  adversity'.  He 
has  seen  families'  and  kindreds'  rise  and  fiill'.  He  lias  seen 
peace' and  war' succeeding  in  their  turns';  the  face  of  his  coun- 
try undergoing  many  alterations' ;  an«l  the  very  city  in  wiiich 
he  dwt;lr',  rising',  in  a  manner',  new  around  him'. 

8  Aftei-  all  he  has  beheld',  his  eyes  are  now  closed  for 
M'er'.  He  was  becoming  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of  a  new 
succession  of  men'.  A  race  who  knew  him  viot',  had  arisen 
.o  fiii  the  earth\ — Thus  passes  the  \\  t)rld  av>  ay'.  Througliout 
dl  ranks'  and  conditions',  "  one  generation  oasseth',  and  an- 
->ther  geniM-jition  cometh' ;"  and  this  great  inn  is  l)y  turns  <ivac 
tiated  an<l  replenished',  by  troops  of  succeeding  pilgrims^. 

9  O  vain 'and  inconstant  world'  I  O  fleeting'iind  transient 
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Iife\  When  will  the  sons  of  men  learn  to  think  of  thee  aa 
they  ouRht'  ?  When  will  they  learn. humanitv  from  the  afflic- 
tions of  their  hrethren';  or  moderation^  and  wisdom',  from 
the  sense  of  their  own  fugitive  state""  ?  blair. 

SECTION  V. 

Exdlltd  society,  and  the  renewal  of  virtuous  connexions^  two 
sources  offuturefdicUi). 

BESIDES  the  ft'licity  which  si)riii^s  from  perfect  love', 
thiM'e,  are  two  circumstimces  Avhich  particularly  enhance 
the  blessedtK'SS  t)f  t.liat  "multitude  who  stand  In-fore  the 
tiu'one'  ;"  these  are',  access  to  the  most  exaltef^  society',  and 
renewal  ofthe  most  tender  connexi(>iii<\  The  former  is*  point- 
ed out  ill  the  Scriutiire',  hy  "j<»inini:;  the  iunumerahlecompa- 
•iy  of  angels',  atid  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the 
^irst-horn' ;  hy  sittinj:;  down  with  Ahrah;.m\  and  lsaac\  and 
Jacol»',  in  the  kin^riiom  of  heaven';"  a  promise  which  opens 
tliesuhlimest  pn»s|M-ctsto  the  hinn;in  mind\ 

2  It  allows  i^ood  men  to  enttvuiin  the  hope', th a f,  separa- 
ted from  all  tlie  drej^s  ofthe  luunan  m.iss',  from  that  mixed 
and  p{)l!uted  crowd  in  the  midst  of  which  they  now  dwell', 
tliey  shhll  he  permitteti  t(»  min<;le  n  jth  prophets',  patriarchs', 
and  apostles',  with  all  those  };r«at  juid  illustrious  spirits',  who 
have  shone  in  former  a^es  as  the  servants  of  God',  or  the  ben- 
efactors of  men' ;  whose  deeds  we  are  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate' ;  w  hose  steps  we  now  follow  at  a  distance'  \  and  whose 
names  we  pranounce  with  veneration'. 

3  United  to  this  hij^h  assembly',  the  blessed',  at  the  same 
time',  renew  those  ancient  connexions  with  virtuous  friends', 
which  h;'.d  been  dissolved  by  death'.  The  prospect  of  this 
awakens  in  the  heart',  the  most  pleasing  and  tender  sentiment 
that  perh.tps  can  fill  if,  in  this  mortal  state'.  For  of  all  the 
sorrows  w  hich  Ave  are  here  doomed  to  endure',  none  is  so 
bitter  as  that  occasioned  by  the  fatal  stroke  which  separates 
us',  in  appearance  for  ever',  from  those  to  w  hich  either  nature^ 
or  friendship'  !iad  intimately  joined  our  hearts'. 

4  Memo!-}'',  from  time  to  time',  rene\N  s  the  anguish^ ;  opens 
the  wound  which  se<;med  once  to  hnve  been  closed' ;  and',  by 
recalling  joys  that  are  past\uid  gone',  touches  every  spring  of 
painful  sensibility'.  In  tiiese  agonizing  moments',  hown*eliev- 
mg  the  thought",  that  the  separation  is  only  temporary',  not 
eternal' 'that  there  is  a  time  to  come  of  re-union  with  those 
with  whom  our  happiest  days  were  spent' ;  whoGe  joys'  and 
sorrows'  once  were  ours';  whose  ])i<;ty' and  virtue' cheered' and 
encouraged  as';  and  from  whon/after  we  shail  have  landed 
on  the  pciiccful  shore  where  they  dwell',  no  revolutions  ol 
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njiture  shall  ever  be  able  to  part  us  more^ !  Siicn  is  the  society 
of  the  bl»'sst;d  aI)ove\  Of  such  are  the  multitude  composed , 
who  "stand  before  the  throne\"  elair. 

SECTION  VL 

The  clemency  and  amiable  character  of  the  patriarch  Joseph. 
'IVrO  luiman  character  exhibited  in  the  records  jfScrip- 
_Ll  t'.ire,  is  more  remarkable  and  instructive  than  that  of 
llie  patriarch  Joseph.  He  is  one  whom  we  behold  tried  in 
a!!  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;  from  the  condition  of  a  slave, 
risinj;  to  be  ruier  of  the  land  of  Egypt;  and  in  every  station 
ac<|uirin;;;,  by  his  vn-tue  and  wisdom,  favour  with  (lod  and 
man.  When  overseer  of  Potiphar's  house,  his  fidelity  was 
proved  by  stion*;  temptations,  which  he  honourably  resisted, 

2  Wiien  thrc'Wn  into  prison  by  the  artifices  of  a  false  wo^ 
man,  his  intei;r;ty  and  prudence  soon  rendered  him  conspicu- 
ous, even  in  that  dark  mansion.  When  called  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Pharaoh,  the  wise  and  extensive  plan  which  he  form- 
ed for  saving  the  kinjjdom  from  the  miseries  of  impending 
famine,  justly  raised  hmi  to  a  high  station,  wherein  his  abili- 
ties were  emnitntly  displayed  in  the  public  service. 

S  But  in  his  whole  history,  there  is  no  circumstance  so 
strikin;;  and  interesting;,  as  hisl)ehaviourto  his  brethren  who 
had  sold  liiin  into  slavery.  The  moment  in  which  he  made 
himself  knoAvn  to  them,  was  the  most  critical  one  ofhis  'ife> 
and  the  most  decisive  of  his  character.  It  is  such  as  rarely 
occurs  in  the  course  of  human  events ;  and  is  calculated  to 
draw  the  highest  attention  of  all  who  are  endowed  with  any 
degree  of  sensibility  of  heart. 

4  From  the  Avhole  tenour  of  the  narration,  it  appears,  that 
though  Josejih,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt, 
made  himselt  strange  to  them,  yet,  from  the  beginning,  he  in- 
tended to  discover  himself;  and  studied  so  to  conduct  the  dis- 
covery, as  might  render  the  surprise  of  joy  complete.  For 
(his  erid,  by  affected  severity,  he  took  measures  for  bringing 
dow^n  into  Egyjit  all  his  father's  children. 

5  They  were  now  arrived  there ;  and  Benjamin  among 
le  rest,  who  was  his  younger  brother  by  the  same  mother, 

and  Avas  particularly  beloved  by  Joseph.  Him  he  threaten- 
ed to  detain  ;  and  seemed  willing  to  allow  the  rest  to  depart. 
Phis  incident  renewed  their  distress.  They  all  knew  their 
fathers  extreme  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  Benjamin,  and 
WMth  what  dilFicuity  he  had  yielded  to  his  undertaking  this 
journey. 

6  Should  he  be  prevented  from  returning,  they  dreaded 
&at  grief  would  overpower  the  old  man's  spirits,  and  proY* 
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fatal  to  his  life.  Judah,  therefore,  ^vho  had  particularly 
urged  the  necessity  of  Benjamin's  accom))anying  his  brothers, 
and  iuid  solemnly  pledged  himselfto  their  fatlier  for  his  snfo 
return,  craved,  upon  this  occasion,  an  audience  of  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  of 
Jacob's  family. 

7  Notliing  can  be  more  interesting  and  pathetic  than  this 
discourse  ofJudah.  Little  knowing  to  Avhom  he  spoke,  he 
paints  in  all  the  colours  of  simple  and  natural  eloquence,  the 
di.stress(d  situation  of  the  aged  patriarch,  hastening  to  the 
close  of  life  ;  lung  alHicted  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  son,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  beast  of  ])rey ; 
labouring  now  under  anxious  concern  a!)0Ut  his  youngest 
son,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  who  alone  was  left  ahvt;  of  hia 
mother,  and  whom,  nothing  but  the  calamities  of  severe  fam- 
ine eoukl  have  moved  a  tender  father  to  send  from  home,  and 
expose  to  the  dangers  of  a  foreign  land. 

3  "  If  we  brin^  him  not  back  with  us,  we  shall  bring  do'NMi 
tile  gray  hairs  of  thy  servant,  our  father,  with  sorrow  to  tht. 
gravti.  '  i  pray  thee  therefore  let  thy  servant  abide,  instead  of 
the  young  man,  a  bondman  to  our  lord.  For  how  shall  I  go 
up  to  my  father,  and  Benjamin  not  with  me  ?  lest  1  see  the 
evil  that  shidl  come  on  my  father." 

0  Vxvjn  this  relation,  Joseph  coiild  no  longer  restrain  him 
self.  The  tender  ideas  of  his  father,  and  his  father's  house, 
of  his  ancient  home,  his  country,  and  his  kindred,  of  tJie  dis- 
tress of  his  family,  and  his  o\vn  exaltation,  all  rushed  too 
strongly  upon  his  mind  to  bear  any  farther  concealment- 
^  He  cried,  Caube  every  man  to  go  out  from  me  :  and  he  wept 
^loud." 

10  The  teai-s  which  he  shed  were  not  the  tears  of  grief. 
They  were  the  burst  of  affection.  They  Avere  the  effusions 
of  a  heart  overflowing  with  all  the  tender  sensi!)i!ities  of  na- 
ture. Formerly  he  had  been  moved  in  the  same  manner, 
when  he  first  saw  his  brethren  before  him.  "  His  bowels 
yearned  upon  them  ;  he  sought  for  a  place  wliere  to  Aveep. 
lie  went  into  his  chamber ;  and  then  washed  his  face  and 
returned  to  them." 

1 1  At  tiiat  period,  his  generous  plans  were  not  completed. 
l»ut  now,  Avhen  there  Avas  no  farther  occ!ision  for  constraining 
liimself,  he  ^ave  free  A-ent  to  the  strong  emotions  of  his  heart. 
The  first  minister  to  the  king  of  Egypt  Avas  not  ashamed  to 
show,  that  he  felt  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  "  He  Avept  aloud ; 
and  the  Egyjitians,  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard  him." 

12  The  first  AA'ords  which  his  sAvelling  heart  allowed  him 
to  pronounce,  are  the  most  suitable  to  such  an  affecting  situa 
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tion  that  were  ever  uttered ;— "  I  am  Joseph  ;  doth  my  fath- 
er yet  live?" — What  could  ho,  what  ono;ht  he,  in  thatimpas 
stoned  moment,  to  have  said  more?  This  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture hei-self,  speaking  her  own  language ;  and  it  penetrates 
the  heart :  no  pomp  of  expression  ;  no  parade  of  Idndness ; 
but  stronj^  aftection  hastening  to  utter  what  it  strongly  felt. 

IS  "His  brethren  could  not  answer  him;  for  they  were 
troubled  at  his  presence."  Their  silence  is  as  expressive  ol 
tliose  emotions  of  repentance  and  shame,  which,  on  this  ama- 
zing discovery,  liiled  their  breasts,  and  sto})pe(i  their  utter- 
ance, as  the  few  words  which  Joseph  speaks,  are  express- 
ive of  the  generous  agitations  which  struggled  for  vent  within 
him. 

14  No  painter  could  seize  a  more  striking  moment  for  dis- 
playing the  characteristical  features  of  the  burr  an  h«'art,  than 
what  is  here  presented.  Never  was  thrre  a  situation  of  more 
tender  and  virtuous  joy,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor,  on  the  other, 
of  more  overwhelming  confusion  and  conscious  guilt.  In  the 
Bimple  narration  of  the  sacred  historian,  it  is  set  before  us 
with  greater  energy  and  higher  efl'ect,  than  if  it  had  been 
Fvrought  up  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  mostadmii,-d  mod- 
jrn  eloquence.  clair. 

SECTION  vn. 

ALTAMONT. 

The  following  account,  of  an  affcciing^moimful  exil^is  relalen 

b}j  Dr.  Youngs  who  was prtstnl  at.  Lht  indancliolij  seme. 
ri'inE  sad  evening  before  the  death  of  the  noble  ytmth, 
JL  whose  last  hours  suggested  the  most  solemn  arurr.wfui 
reflections,  I  was  with  hmi.  No  one  was  present,  but  his 
physician,  and  an  intimate  whom  he  IovjmI,  atnl  whem  he 
had  ruined.  At  my  coming  in,  lie  said,  ''You  and  tiie  phy- 
sician, are  come  too  late.     1  have  neither  life  nor  hone.     Y 


)pe. 


oil 


both  aim  at  miracles.     You  would  raise  the  dead ! 

2  Heaven,  I  said,  Avas  merciful — "Or,"  exclaimed  he,-— "1 
could  not  have  been  thus  guilty.  What  has  it  not  done  to 
bless  and  to  save  me  I — 1  have  been  too  strong  for  Onniipo- 

tence !  I  have  plucked  down  ruin." 1  said,  the  blessed 

Redeemer, — "  Hold !  hold  1  you  wourul  me  i — That  is  the 
rock  on  which  I  split : — 1  lU-nied  his  name  I" 

S  Refusing  to  hear  any  thing  from  me,  or  take  any  thing 
from  the  physician,  he  kiy  silent,  as  far  as  sudden  darts  of  pain 
would  permit,  till  the  clock  struck  :  Then  with  velnurjence  he 
•xclaimed,  "Oh I  time!  time!  it  is  fit  thou  shouldst  thus 
jtrike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart ! — How  art  thou  fled  far 
(ever ! — A  month  I  Oh,  for  a  single  week !  I  ask  not  for 
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years !  tliough  an  age  were  too  little  for  the  much  I  have  to 
do." 

4  On  my  saying,  ive could  not  do  too  much:  that  heaven 

was  a  hiesfjed  jmice "  So  much  the  worse. — 'Tis  lost !  'tia 

lost! — Heaven  is  to  me  the  severest  part  ofhel! ! "  Soon  after, 
I  proposed  prayer. — "  Pray  j'ou  that  can,  I  never  prayed.  I 
cannot  pniy — nor  need  I.  Jy  not  heaven  on  my  side  already  ? 
It  closes  Av nil  my  conscience.  Its  severest  strokes  hut  second 
my  own. ' 

5  Ohserving  tliat  his  friend  was  much  touched  at  this,  even 
to  tears — (who  could  forhear,^  I  could  not) — wiHi  a  most 
affectionate  look,  he  said,  "Keep  those  tears  for  thyself.  I 
have  undone  thee. — Dost  thou  weep  for  me  r  That  is  crueL 
What  cao  pain  me  more  ?" 

6  H(;rehis  friend,  too  much  affected,  would  have  left  him. — 
"No,  stay — thou  still  mayst  hoi)e ;  therefore  hear  me.     How 


madly  have  1  talked !  How  madly  hast  thou  listened  and  be 

ed  !  but  look  on  my  I 
and  to  mys{;lf.     This  body  is  all  weakness  and  pain  ;  but  my 


lieved  !  but  look  on  my  present  state,  as  a  full  answer  to  thee, 


soul,  as  iJ' stung  u))  by  torment  to  greater  strength  and  spirit, 
is  full  powerful  to  reason  ;  full  mighty  to  suftl-r.  And  that 
which  thus  triumphs  within  the  jaws  of  immortality,  is,  doubt- 
less, immortal — A.nd,  as  for  a  I)eity,  nothing  less  than  an  Al- 
mighty could  inflict  what  I  feel." 

7  I  was  about  to  congratulate  this  passive,  involuntary  con 
fessor,  r*i  his  asserting  the  two  prime  articles  of  his  creed,  ex 
torted  by  the  rack  of  nature,  wlien  he  thus,  very  j)assionately 
exclaimed  : — "  No,  no  !  let  me  speak  on.  1  have  not  lon^  to 
speak. — My  much  injured  friend !  my  soul,  as  my  body,  lies 

n  ruins;  in  scattered  fragments  of  broken  thought. 

8  Ilemorse  for  tiie  past,  throws  my  thought  on  the  future 
Worse  dread  of  the  future,  strikes  it  baek  on  the  j)ast.     1  turn, 

and  turn,  and  fmd  no  ray.  Didst  thou  feel  iialCthe-  mountiiin 
£hat  is  on  me,  thou  wouldst  struggle  with  the  martyr  forhia 
itake  ;  and  bless  Heaven  for  the  jlanios  ! — that  is  not  an  ever- 
lasting flame  ;  that  is  not  an  un<juenchab!e  iirt;." 

9  Uo^v  were  we  struck  !  yet  soon  after,  still  more.  With 
what  an  eye  of  distraction,  whut  a  fice  ofdesj>air,  he  cried 
out!  "My  principles  have  poisoned  my  friend;  myextrava 
gancehas  beggared  my  boy!  my  unkiudness  has  nundered 
my  wife! — And  is  thi-re  another  hell?  Oh!  thou  blasj)hemed, 
yet  indulgent  L01U>  GOD  !  Hell  itself  is  a  refuge,  if  it  hide 
niQ  from  thy  frown  !" 

10  Soon  after,  his  understanding  failed.  His  terrified  ima 
gination  uttered  horrors  not  to  be  repeated,  or  ever  forgotten 
And  ere  tiie  sun  (which,  I  hope,  has  seen  few  like  him)  arose, 
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Uie  gay,  young,  noble,  inj:;(^nious  accomplishcQ,  and  moal 
wrctciied  Altamont,  cxpiiril ' 

11  if  this  is  a  man  of  ploasure,  nhiit  is  a  man  of  pain  ?  Uotv 

auick,  how  total,  is  tin  transit  of  such  persons  1  In  u hat  a 
ismal  gloom  they  set  forever  !  How  short,  alas  I  tlie  day  of 
flieir  rejoicing  !— For  a  nionn^nt,  they  jtlitter— they  dazxle !  In 
a  moment,  vJiere  are  they  ?  Ohlivion'covers  their  rneiiioriea. 
Ah!  would  it  did!  Infanjy  snatehes  tlunn  from  ohlivi«)n  In 
tlie  long  hvinsi;  annals  of  infamy,  their  triumphs  are  reeordod. 

12  Thysuaerings,  poor  Altamont!  still  hh>e.d  in  the.  hosom 
of  the  heart-strieken  friend— for  Altamont  had  a  frii-nd.  He 
might  have  had  many.  His  transient  morning  might  have 
heen  the  dawn  of  an  immortal  day.  His  nam<.'  nii"ht  have 
been  gloriously  enrolled  iti  the  records  of  eternity.  His  mem- 
ory might  have  left  a  sw»!et  fnigrance  behind  it,  gr.iteful  to  tha 
surviving  friend,  salutary  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

13  \Vith  what  capacity  was  heendowed  !  with  whatadvan- 
tages,  for  being  greatly  good!  But  with  the  talents  of  an 
anjjel,  a  miui  may  be  a  fool.  If  he  judges  amiss  in  the  supreme 
poHit, judging  rij^ht  in  all  else,  but  aggravates  his  folly  ;  asU 
shows  him  Avrong,  though  blessed  with  the  best  capacity  ol 
being  right.  d  r.  v o  u.n  g. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

DIALOGUES. 

SECTlOiN  I. 

DKMOCRrrUS  a.nd  heraclitus.* 

7%e  vices  and  follies  of  men  should  excite  coinpnsswn  rather 

than  ridicule. 
r)»^«/.^7..o    T  FIND  it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  a 
Democnlus.  f  .^HanelH^ly  ,.liii(»sophy\ 

Herachlns.  And  I  ame<,ually  unable  t«»  approve  of  that  vain 
philosophy',  whi«h  teaches  men  to  de'spise'aml  ridicule  one 
another\  Tj  a  wise  and  feeling  mind',  the  world  apjiears  in 
a  Avretched'  and  painful  liji:;ht\ 

Dem.  TIiou  art  too  much  affected  with  the  state  of  things', 
and  this  is  a  M)in'ce  of  misi-ry  to  thee^. 

Her.  And   I  think  thou  art  too  little  moved  bv  it\     Thy 
mirth^  and  ridicule',  bespeak  the  buffoon^  rather  than  the  phi- 
losopher'. Do<?s  it  not  excite  thy  compassion  to  see  mankind 
30  frail',  so  blind',  so  far  departed  from  the  rules  of  virtue',' 
Dem.  1  -'m  excit«*d  to  laughter^  when  I  see  so  much  im 
pertinence^  and  folly'. 

*  DeiBOcritus  and  Heraclitus  were  t\»o  ancient  philowiphers,  tli«  former 
jOC  whom  laughed,  and  tbc  latter  wept,  at  the  errors  and  follieB  of  mankind. 
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Her.  And  yet",  after  alK,  they',  who  are  tlie  obiects  of  thy 
ridicule",  include',  not  only  mankind  in  general',  but  the  per- 
sons with  whom  thou  Iivest\  thy  friends',  thy  family\  nay 
even  thyself\ 

Z)€»i.  I  cjire  very  little  for  all  the  silly  persons  I  meet 
with' ;  and  think  I  am  justifiable  in  diverting  myselfwith  their 
folly\ 

Her.  If  they  are  weak'  and  foolish',  it  marks  neither  wis- 
dom' nor  humanity',  to  insulf  rather  than  pity  them\  But  is 
it  certain',  that  thou  art  not  as  extravagant  as  they  are  ? 

Denu  I  presume  that  I  am  not' ;  since',  in  eveiy  poinf ,  my 
sentiments  are  the  very  reverse  oftheirs.'^ 

Her.  Tiiere  are  follies  of  dilferent  kinds'.  By  constantly 
amusing  thyself  with  the  errors'  and  misconduct  of  others', 
Lliou  mayst  renefer  thyself  equally  ridiculous'  and  culpable'. 

Dan.  Thou  art  at  liberty  to  indulge  such  sentiments';  au<* 
tf)  weep  over  me  too  ,  if  thou  hast  any  tears  to  sjiare'.  Foi 
my  part',  L  cannot  refrain  from  pleasing  myself  Avith  the  levi 
ties'and  ill  conduct  of  tlie  world  about  me'.  Are  not  all  mer 
foolish',  or  irregular  in  their  lives'  ? 

Her.  Alas' I  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  they 
flre  so' :  and  on  this  ground',  1  pity  and  deplore  their  condi 
tion'.  We  agree  in  this  point',  that  men  do  not  conduct 
lliemselves  according  to  reasonable'  and  just  principles' :  but 
[',  who  do  not  sufii-r  myself  to  act  as  thty  do',  must  yet  regard 
the  dictates  of  my  understanding'  and  feelinjrs',  whicli  compel 
ine  to  love  lliem' ;  and  that  love  fills  me  with  compassion  for 
their  mistakes'  and  irregularities'.  Canst  thou  condemn  n)e 
tor  pity  ingmy  own  species',  my  brelhn  n',  persons  bom  in  the 
same  condition  of  life',  and  destined  to  the  same  hopes  ana 
privileges'  ?  If  thou  shouldst  enter  a  hosj)ital',  wherr  sick  and 
wounded  persons  reside',  would  their  wounds'  and  distresses' 
excite  thy  mirth'  ?  And  yet',  the  evils  of  the  body',  bear  no 
com])arison  witii  those  of  the  mind'.  Tl.ou  wouldst  tt-rtain- 
ly  blush  at  thy  barbarity',  if  thou  hadst  been  so  untee'.in^  as 
to  laugh  at  or  des})ise  a  poor  miserable  being',  who  had  lost 
one  of  his  legs' :  and  yet  thou  art  so  destitute  of  humanity',  as 
to  ridicule  those',  who  appear  to  be  deprived  of  the  noble 
))0wers  of  the  undtirstancUng',  by  the  little  regard  which  they 
jiay  to  its  <iictates'. 

Jjem.  Me  wiio  has  lost  a  leg",  is  to  be  jiitied',  because  the 
loss  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  hiniBelf' :  but  he  who  rejects  the 
clictate.s  of  reason'  and  conscience',  >  oluntarily  dep»T.  es  hiia 
self  of  their  aid'.    The  loss  originates  in  his  own  folly'. 

Her.  Ah  !  so  much  the  more  is  he  to  be  pitied' !  A  furious 
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maniac',  who  should  pluck  out  his  own  eyes,  would  ueaerve 
more  compassion  than  an  ordinary  hliiid  inan^ 

Dem.  Conie\  let  us  accomnioJate  the  business\  There  is 
something  to  be  said  on  each  side  ol'  the  r|ue>stion\  There  is 
every  where  reason  for  laughing'',  ami  reason  (or  weeping\ 
The  world  is  ridiculous',  and  I  laugh  at  it^:  it  is  deplorable', 
and  thou  lamcntest  over  it\  Every  person  views  it  in  his  own 
way',  and  according  to  his  own  teinper\  One  point  is  un- 
questionable', that  mankind  are  preposterous^:  to  think  right^ 
and  to  act  well',  we  must  tiiiiik'  and  act'dillbrenlly  from  tlie'm\ 
To  submit  to  the  authority",  and  (I)ik)w  the  exam(ile  of  the 
greater  partof  men',  would  render  us  l()olish'and  miserable\ 

Her.  Allliiis  is',  inilecd',  true^;  but  then',  thou  hast  norea'.  , 
love'  or  feeling  for  thy  species'.  The  calamities  ofniankind' 
excite  thy  niirlh^:  and  this  pnwes  that  thou  liast  jio  regard 
for  men',  nor  any  true  respect  lor  the  virtues  which  they  have 
uniiappily  abandoned^.  Fenelon.  Archbishop  of  Cambrau. 
SECTION  11. 

DIONYSIUS,   PYTHIAS,    AND    DAMON. 

Genuine  virtue  commanda  respect  even  from  the  bad. 

Biomjaius.  AMAZING'!  What  do  I  see'r  It  is  Pythias 
just  arrived''.  Ft  is  indeed  Pyihias\  I  did  not  think  it  pos- 
sible\     He  is  come  to  die',  and  to  redeem  his  Irieiur' 

Pythias.  Yes',  it  is  Pythias'.  I  !efi  the  place  of  my  coi> 
finement',  with  no  other  views',  than  to  pay  to  heaven  the 
vows  I  had  made';  to  settle  my  family  concerns  according  to 
the  rules  of  justice';  and  to  bid  adiento  my  children',  that  I 
miffht  die  tranquil'  and  satislied\ 

Vio.  But  why  dost  thou  return'?  Hast  tliou  no  fear  of 
death'.''  Is  it  not  the  character  of  a  madman',  to  seek  it  thus 
voluntarily'? 

Py.  I  return  to  suffer',  though  I  have  not  deserved  deatl;'. 
Every  principle  of  honour^  and  goodness',  lorblds  me  to  allow 
my  friend  to  die  (i)r  me\ 

Dio.  Dost  thou',  then',  love  him  better  than  thyself? 

Py.  No';  I  love  him  as  m^-self '.  But  1  am  persuiided  that 
I  ou^ht  tosudcr  death',  rather  than  my  li-iend';  since  it  was 
Pythias  whom  tl.ou  hadst  decreed  to  'fie\  It  were  not  just 
that  Damon*  should  sufler',  to  deliv«:!r  me  'i-om  the  death 
which  was  designed',  not  ll>r  him',  but  for  me  only\ 

Dio.  But  thou  sup])osest',  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  inflict 
death  upon  thee',  as  upon  t!iy  friend'. 

Py.  "V'ery  true^;  we  are  both  perfectly  innocent';  and  it  is 
equally  uniust  to  make  either  of  us  Runt'r\ 

Pio.  Why  dost  tiiou  then  assert',  that  it  were  injustice  W) 
put  him  to  (leath',  instead  of  thee'? 
E2 
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Py.  It  is  unjust',  \n  tlie  same  (U^^ree',  to  inflict  death  either 
on  Damon'  or'on  niysi-lf';  hut  Pythias  \vere  liighlv  culpahle 
toiet  Damon  suffer  that  d  with',  whicii  the  tyrant  had  prepared 
for  Pythias  only\ 

jDio.Dostthou  then  return  hither'jontheday  appointed', with 
no  other  view',thaiitosave  the  life  orarrientl',])ylosin;i;thyo\vn? 

Pif.  I  return',  in  r«'i;ard  to  thee',  to  ;;u(Verari  act  of  injustice 
which  it  is  common  for  tyrants  to  inllicf^ ;  and',  with  respect 
to  Damon',  to  perform  my  duty',  hy  rescuing  iiim  from  tlie 
danger  he  incuri'trd  hy  his  generosity  to  me\ 

Dio.  And  now',  Damon',  let  ineaddress  myself  to  thee\ 
Didst  thou  not  really  fcai-',  that  Pythias  would  nev(T  return"; 
and  that  thou  woulusthe  put  to  death  on  his  account'? 

Da.  I  was  but  too  well  assund',  that  Pythias  would  punc- 
tually return^ ;  and  that  he  would  l)e  more  solicitous  tc  keep 
/lis  promise',  than  to  preserve  his  life\  Would  to  heaven', 
that  his  relations' and  friends'  had  forcibly  detained  himM  He 
would  then  have  livtMl  for  the  comfort'  and  benefit  of  good 
men'' ;  and  I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  for  himM 

Dio.  AVhat'!  Does  life  displease  liiee'? 

Da.  Yes' ;  it  displeases  nje  when  1  see'  and  feel'  the  power 
of  a  tyrant'. 

Dio.  It  is  well'!  Thou  shalt  see  him  no  more\  I  will  order 
tiiee  to  be  put  to  d*;ath  inmieiliately'. 

P}i.  Pardon  the  fei-lin^s  of  a  mm  who  sympathizes  with 
his  dyinji;  friend'.  l>ut  remember  it  was  Pytliias  avIio  was 
devoted  b}*  thee  to  (h^struction'.  I  c(une  to  submit  to  it',  that 
i  mav  redeem  my  frieti'd'.  Do  not  refuse  me  this  consolation 
uimy  iast  nour. 

Dio.  I  canno.t  endure  men',  who  despise  death',  and  set  my 
|K)wer  at  dellance'. 

Da.  Thou  canst  not',  then',  endure  virtue\ 

Dio.  No':  I  cannot  entlure  that  proud',  disdainful  virtue', 
which  contemns  life';  whicli  <ireads  no  punishment';  ana 
which  is  insensible  to  the  charms  of  riches'  and  pleasure\ 

Da.  Thouscest',  howinrr',  that  it  is  a  virtue',  which  is  not 
IDsensible  to  the  dictates  of  honour',  justice',  and  friendship\ 

Dio.  Guards',  take  Pythias  to  execution'.  Wh  shall  see 
whether  Damon  will  contimieto  drsjiisemy  autlun'ity'. 

Da.  Pythias',  by  returning  to  submit  hiinself  to  thy  plea- 
mire',  has  merited  his  life  ,  and  deserved  thy  favour' ;  but  I 
haveexcited  thy  indignation',  by  resigning  myself  to  thypow 
cr",  in  order  to  save  him' ;  be  satisfied',  then',  w  ith  this  sacr' 
fice',  and  put  me  to  death'. 

Py.  Hold',  Dionysius'!  remember',  it  was  Pythias  aloMi 
who  oSended  thee^:  Damon  could  not' 
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Dio.  Alas' !  what  do  I  see'  and  henr":  where  am  T  ?  Ilowr 
misurable^ ;  and  hoAVAvortiiy  to  he  so' !  I  have  hitherto  known 
nothing  of  true  virtne'.  1  have  s})<  nt  iny  lift'  in  tiarkness'and 
error\  All  my  ixmcr^  and  honours',  are  insuHicient  to  pro- 
duce love\  i  eannot  boast  ofhavinj^  acquired  a  single  friend' 
in  the  course  of  a  reign  of  thirty  years'.  And  yet  these  tw% 
persons',  in  a  private  ♦•ondition',  love  one  another  tenderly*, 
unreservedly  confide  in  each  other',  are  mutually  happy',  ana 
rejidy  to  die  for  each  other's  pri^servation'. 

Py.  Howcouldst  thou',  who  hast  never  loved  any  person' 
expect  to  ha^e  fiicnds'?  If  thou  hadst  loved'  and  respected 
raen'jthou  wouldst  havesecured  their love'and  reypect\  Thou 
hast  feared  mankind';  and  they  fear  thee';  they  detest  thee\ 

Dio.  Damon'.  Pyihias',  condescend  to  adniit  me  as  a 
tliird  friend',  in  a  coiinexi(»n  so  pcrfect\  L  give  you  your 
lives',  and  I  will  load  v«»u  with  riches'. 

Da.  We  have  no  ifcsire  to  be  enriched  by  thee'^^ ;  and',  in 
regard  to  thy  friendshij)',  we  cannot  a(  ccpt'  or  enjoy  i</,  till 
thou  become  good'  and  iust\  Without  these  <pia)i*ties',  thou 
canst  be  connected  with'  none  but  tn.'inb!ingh<iavcs',  and  base 
flatterers'.  To  be  loved'  and  estecnicd'  by  men  of  free'  and 
generous  minds',  thou  must  be  vu'tuoiis',  aiTfcliotiate',  d/sirv- 
terested',  beneficent' ;  and  know  how  to  live  iti  a  sort  of  eqtuiIV* 
Xjf  witli  those  who  share'  and  deserve  thy  fjiendship'. 

Feuelun  ArckCisiwp  oj  Catnhray. 

SECTIOIV  in. 

LOCKE  AAU   HAYLK. 

Chnslianity  defended  against  the  amis  of,sc(piidsm. 
«r  //    ^^^^•^'»  ^^*''  '^^•'''^  ^^^'^■*'  piiilosophers' ;  but  iny  phiioso- 
oai/it.  ^  phy  wastiiedtcpcst.  Voudoguiatiztcr;  ldoubte<r. 

Locke.  Do  you  make  doubtin;i  ;!  jirfof  o;"(b|!th  in  philoso- 
phy'? It  may  be  a  good  licginning  of  it'  ;  but  ii  is  ;i  l).td  end'. 

hayk.  No': — theiriore  piofouiui  our  scarcht'san-  into  the 
nature  of  things',  the  mo-rc  Udccrtahily  wc  shall  find' ;  and 
tlie  most  3ubtlemiads', set!  obietiiHns  and  diirK'uities' in  every 
system',  whicJi  are  oveilooked'  or  undiscovi.'rable'  by  ord*- 
nary  understandi!ias\ 

Locke.  It  wouldbe  bett»'r  then  to  be  no  philosoplier',  and  to 
amtinue  in  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind',  that  o/icmay  haveth* 
convenience  of  thinking  tliat  one  kri«>ws  sometiiing.'  I  fi'nd 
tliat  the  eyes  which  nature  has  given  me',  see  many  thing* 
very  clearly',  though  scnne  are  out  of  lluir  reach',  or  discerned 
but  dimly'.  What  opinion  ought  I  to  have  of  a  physician',  wlio 
should  offer  me  an  eyt -water',  the  use  of  which  would  at  firet' 
to  sharpen  my  sight',  as  to  carry  it  fartb(;r  than  ordinary  v»». 
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sion';  but  would  in  the  end  put  them  out\''  Your  philosophy 
is  to  the  eyes  of  the  mlnd'j  what  I  have  supposed  the  doctors 
nostrum  to  be  to  those  ol  the  body\  It  actually  brought y^our 
awn  excellent  understanding',  which  was  by  nature  quiclt- 
sighted',  and  rendered  more  so  by  art^and  a  subtlety  oilogic 
jHJCuliar  to  yourself' — it  brought'',  I  say',  your  very  acute 
understanding^  to  see  nothing  clearly';  and  enveloped  all  thfi 
great  truths  of  reason^  and  religion'  in  mists  of  doubt\ 

Bayle.  I  own  it  did'; — but  your  comparison  is  not  ju3t\  I 
(lid  not  see  well',  before  I  used  my  pliilosophic  e3e-water';  1 
only  supposed  I  saw  vvelf:  but  I  was  in  an  error'  with  all  the 
icst  of  mankind^  The  blindness  was  real',  the  perceptions 
were  iniagi!Uiry\  I  cured  myself  first  of  those  lalse  imagina- 
tions', and  then  I  laudably  endeavoured  to  cure  other  men\ 

Locke.  A  great  cm-e  indeed'! — and  do  not  you  think  that', 
in  return  ibr  the  service  you  did  them',  they  ougiit  to  erect 
you  a  statue'? 

Bayle.  Ves';  it  is  good  for  human  nature  to  know  its  own 
weakness\  \v  hen  w-e  arro^'rant.ly  presume  on  a  strength  we 
have  not',  we  are  always  m  great  danger  of  hurting  our- 
K<;lv('s',  or  at  least  of  deserving  ridicule^  and  contempt',  by 
vain' and  idle  efibrts\ 

Locke.  I  agree  wnth  yo^'i  ^bat  human  nature  should  know 
its  own  weakness';  but  it  should  also  leel  its  strength',  and  trv 
t')  improve  it'.  This  was  my  employment  as  a  philosopher  . 
I  (Muleavoured  to  discover  the  real  powers  of  the  mind',  to  see 
what  it  could  do',  and  what  it  could  not';  to  restrain  it  from 
efforts  beyond  its  ability';  but  to  teach  it  how  to  advance  as 
fir  as  the  faculties  given  to  it  by  nature',  with  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion and  most  proper  culture  of  them',  would  allow  it  togo\ 
In  the  vast  ocean  of  philosophy',  I  had  the  line'  and  the  plum- 
met' always  in  my  hands'.  Many  of  its  depths',  1  found 
myself  unr.ble  to  fathom':  but',  by  caution  in  sounding',  and 
the  careful  observations  I  m.ade  in  the  course  of  njy  vovage', 
1  found  out  ?ome  truths',  of  so  much  use  to  mankind,  mat 
they  acknowledge  me  to  have  been  their  benefactor'. 

Bayle.  Their  ignorance  makes  them  think  so'.  Some  other 
philosopher  will  come  hereafter',  end  show  those  trutljs  to  be 
t^dsehoods'.  He  will  pretend  todiscoverother  truths  of  equal 
importance'.  A  later  f>d^e  will  arise',  perhaps  among  men 
now^  barbarous'  and  unlearnpd',whose  sagacious  disfcoveries', 
will  (ilscred!l  the  opinions  of  his  admired  predecessor\  In 
philosoj^hy',  as  in  nature',  all  changes  its  form',  and  oniB 
Uiing  exists  by  the  destiuction  c^f  another\ 

Locke.  Opinions  taken  up  without  a  patient  investl^tion', 
depending  on  terms  not  accurately  defined  and  pnncicdp* 
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l)eg};ed  without  proor,like  ilieories  to  explain  the  pha^nomena 
of  iiiitMH''.  built  on  suppositions'  instead  of  exp(M-i mints',  must 
perpetually  chanj^c'antl  destroy  one  another\  Butsome  opiiv 
10ns  tii<rt'  an/,  even  in  matters  not  obvious  to  tiie  common 
sejise  of  mankind',  uhieh  the  mind  has  received  on  such  tk- 
tional  jirouiid-s  of  assent",  tiiat  they  an;  as  immoveahleas  that 
j)lliars  of  heaven';  or' (to  speak  phiiosophical!y')as  the  great 
laws  of  Nature',  by  \vhi<!!i',  under  (Jod',  the  universe  is  sus- 
tained\  Can  you  seriouslv  think',  that',  because  the  hjpotii- 
esis  of  your  countryman',  r)escarte.s',  which  was  nothfng  hut 
•an  ingeniotis',  well-ii^iagined  romance',  has  been  lately  explo- 
ded', the  iivstem  of  Is'ewton',  which  !;•  built  on  experiments'' 
and  geonn'try',  th«'  two  most  certain  metliods  of  discovering 
ti'uth',  uil!  (vei  fail';  or  tl'.at',  because  the  whims  offanatics', 
and  the  di\  inity  of  the  sdioolmen',  cannot  now  be  sup)H)rted', 
the  doctrines  oVthat  religion',  w  hich  I',  tlie  declared  enemy  of 
all  ent.husl  ism'  and  false  reasoning',  firmly  believed^  and  main- 
tained', will  ever  l>e  sluiken'? 

Batjfe.  If  you  had  asked  Descartes',  -while  he  wjis  in  thu 
height  of  his  vr»gue',  A\h(^ther  his  system  would  ever  fw 
wnifuted  by  any  «»(her  philosophers',  as  that  of  Aristotle 
had  been  by  his',  what  answer  do  you  swppose  he  wouUl 
have  relurn(;:d'? 

Locke.  (;nm<!\  corae\  you  yourself  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  foundations  on  nliich  the  credit  of  those  systems' 
and  that  of  Newton  is*|)laced\  Your  scepticism  Is  more 
allected'  tl'.an  reaT.  You  found  it  a  shorter  \vay  to  a  great  rK- 
},utation',  (thiS;  only  wi:,h  of  your  heart',)  to  object',  than  to  de-^ 
lend'; ;  to  pull  down',  than  to  set  up\  And  your  talents  wen* 
admirable  fi);- that  kind  ofw^ork\  Then  your  huddling  to- 
vrether',  in  a  Critical  Dictionary',  a  pleasant  tale'  or  obscene 
jest\  and  a  grave  argument  against  the  Christian  n-ligion^  a. 
"witty  confutation  of  some  absurd  author\  and  an  artful  sophism 
to  iiiipeach  some  respt;ctable  truth',  was  particularly  <.om- 
modious  to  all  our  younu;  smarts  and  smatterers  in  free-think- 
ing\  But  V.  hat  mis'chii'f  have  you  not  done  to  human  society'? 
Vou  have  endeavoured',  and  Avith  some  degi-ee  of  success',  ta 
shake  tiiose  toundations',  on  which  the  whole  moral  world"' 
and  the  great  fabrii-  of  social  happiness',  entirely  rest\  Hovr 
lould  you',  as  a  pliilosophei-',  in  the  sober  hours  of  rellectioi!'. 
jaisw  er  for  this  to  vour  conscience',  even  supposing  you  had 
doubts  of  the  tru.tli  of  a  system',  whim  gives  to  v'vitue  its 
sweetest  hopes\  to  impenitent  vice  its  greatest  fears',  and  to 
true  penitence  its  best  consolations'' ;  which  restrains  even  tha 
least  apprcjaches  to  guilt',  and  yet  makes  those  allowances  for 
Mm  inurmities  of  our  natui'e',  whicii  the  Stoic  pride  denied  to 
K  (1  a) 
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It',  but  which  its  real  imj)erf<'cti()n\  ruid  the  goodness  of  its 
infinitoly  i)onev<rltnt  Creator', ?o  evi(h'iitly  re(juire^*' 

Bnyle.  The  niiiui  is  \'vi:{i'  \  and  it  l«.«vi's  to  exert  its  rre,fc,;'om^. 
A-ny  restraint  u|)«)n  it',  is  a  violence  done  to  its  nature',  and  a 
tyranny',  aji^ainst  uhich  it  has  a  ri;j;ht  to  rehel\ 

Locke.  The  niiiid',  thon;:h  fn-e',  has  a  i^overnor  within  \t- 
self,  which  may  and<uiu;hl  to  limit  ihe  exercise  olits  freedom^ 
That  governor  is  n;asoa\ 

Baylc.  Yes' : — hut  r«'ason',  like  other  irovcrnoi-s',  has  a 
nolicy  more  {lf])en<le!itu}KMj  uncertain  c:'.price',th--m  r.jionany 
hxedU  ws\  And  if  tlial  reason  ,  uhlch  rules  my  niind^  or 
yours',  has  happened  to  set  up  a  favouiite  notion', it  not  only 
submits  imp!i<it!y  to  it',  hut  desires  that  liie  sanu'  resjiect 
*hou!d  be  paid  to*  it  by  a'l  the  ri-st  ormankind\  Now  I  hold 
that  any  man  m.iy  lau'fullv  oppose  this  desire  in  another',  and 
that  if  he  is  Avise',  he  will  use  Lis  utmost  endeavours  to  check 
it  in  him3elf\ 

Locke.  Is  there  not  also  a  weakness  ofa  contrary  nature  to 
this  you  arc  now  ridiculing,'?  Do  \\v,  not  often  take  a  pleasure 
in  showing  our  (nvn  pow«.'r',  and  gratifying  our  own  pride',  by 
degrading'the  notions  set  up  by  other  men',  and  generally 
respected' ? 

Baylc.  1  believe  we.  do';  and  by  this  means  it  often  hap- 
pens', thaf ,  if  one  man  !)uilds  and  consecrates  a  temple  to  fol- 
ly', another  nulls  it  do\Mi\ 

Locke.  Do  you  think  it  beneiicial  to  human  society',  t» 
have  all  temples  j)ulltd  {iown'  ? 

Baylc.  I  cannot  say  tliat  I  do\ 

Locke.  Yet  I  Wnd  not  in  your  writings  any  mark  of  distmo- 
tion',  to  f^how  us  which  you  mean  tosave\ 

Bayle.  A  true  plii!oso])her',  like  an  impartial  historian 
must  be  of  no  ^ectX 

Locke.  Is  there  no  medium  between  the  blind  zeal  of  a 
sectary",  and  a  total  inchfltrenee  to  all  reli 
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Bayle.  With  regard  to  moral-ity',  i  was  not  indi[rerent\ 

fjocke.  How  could  you  then  lie  indiiT(>rent  with  regard  to 
the  sanctions  religion  sives  to  morality''?  How  could  you  pub- 
lish v;hat  tends  so  directly  ;md  ap}>are,ntly  to  weaken  in:Tiai> 
kind  the  belief  of  those  sanctions'?  AVas  not  this  sacrificing 
tlie  great  interests  of  virtue,  to  thi>,  little  motives  of  vanit;}''  ? 

Bayle.  A  man  may  act  indiscreeth'',  but  he  cannot  do 
wron^,  by  declaring  tint',  which',  on  a  full  discussion  of  tha 
question',  he  sincerely  thinks  to  be  tru«;\ 

Lozkt.  An  entJ'uyiast',  >vho  advatices  doctrines  prejudicin:! 
to  society',  or  opposes  any  that  are  useful  to  if,  has  tnestrengUi 
of  opinioV,  and  me  heat  ofa  distui-bed  imagination',  to  plead 
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!n  alleviation  of  his  fault\  But  your  cool  head^  and  sound 
judgment',  can  have  no  such  f!xcu.s<'\  1  know  very  well  there 
are  passiii^cs  in  all  your  works',  and  those  not  feu'',  where  you 
talk  like  a  rij^id  nniralist\  I  have  also  ht-ard  that  your  charac- 
ter was  )rrej>roaclial)ly  }r«M>d\  But  \\  Men',  in  the  inostlabourcd 
parts  of  your  writings',  you  sa'p  the  surest  foundations  of  all 
moral  duties',  what  avails  it  that  in  others',  or  in  the  conduct 
of  your  life',  you  appeared  to  respect  them^?  How  many', 
who  have  stron^j^er  passions  than  you  had',  and  are  desirous  to 
get  rid  of  the  curb  that  restrains  them',  will  lay  hold  of  your 
scepticism',  to  set  theirisejvcs  loose;  from  aii  ol)lij;ations  of  vir- 
tue^I  What  a  n^isforlune  is  it  to  have  madi*  sueii  a  tsse  of  such 
talentsM  It  would  have  hern  better  for  yttu^  and  for  mankind', 
if  you  had  been  one  oi'tlie  dulh-st  of  Dutch  theol(}ji;ians',  or 
the  most  credulous  monk  in  a  Portuj:;uese  convent\  The 
riches  of  the  miiui',  like  those-  of  fortutu!',  may  be  employed 
so  perversel)''.  as  Xa  become  a  nuisance'  and  pest\  insteatl  of 
an  ornament^  and  suppoit  to  socifty'. 

Bayle.  Vou  are  very  s<'vere  uporj  me\-^nut  do  you  count 
it  no  Inerit',  no  service  to  mankind',  to  deliver  them  from  the 
frauds^  and  hitters  of  prit^stcraft',  from  the  deliriums  of  fanati- 
cism', and  from  the  terrors^  asid  follii's  of  superstition'?  Con- 
sider how  much  mischief  these  have  done  to  the  woridM 
Even  in  the  last  a|;e',  wliat  massacres',  what  civil  wars\  what 
convulsions  of  KOveriiment\  what  e(nifu.sion  in  society',  did 
they  produce^!  JSay',  in  that  we  both  lived  in',  thougirrauch 
more  cnli'^htened  t'lian  the  former',  did  1  not  see  tiiem  occa- 
sion a  violent  perseeuiio,o  in  my  own  country'?  andean  you 
blame  me  for  striking;  at  the  root  of  these  evils'  ? 

Locke.  The  root  of  these  evils',  you  well  know',  was  false 
religion'" :  but  you  struck  at  the  true" .  Heaven^  and  hell' are  not 
more  different',  than  the  system  of  faith  I  defended',  and  that 
wliich  produced  the  honors  of  which  you  speak\  AVhy 
would  you  so  fallaciously  eonfound  them  together  in  some  of 
your  writings',  that  it  re()uires  much  more  iudgment\  and  a 
more  diligent  attention',  than  ordinary  readers  have',  to  sepa- 
rate theni  again',  and  to  make  the  proper  distinctions^  ?  This', 
indeed',  is  the  great  art  of  the  inost  celebrated  free-thinkers"^ 
They  recommend  themselves  to  warm  and  ingenuous  minds^ 
by  lively  strokes  of  wit',  and  by  arguinents  really  strong', 
against  sup(!rstition\  entlmsiasm',and  priestcraft\  But',  at  the 
same  time',  they  insidiously  throw  the  colours  of  these  upon 
the  fair  face  of  {rue  religion'  ,  and  dress  her  out  in  their  garl/, 
witli  a  malignant  intention  to  render  her  odious^  or  despicable', 
to  those  Avilo  have  not  penetration  enougii  to  discern  tha 
annious  fraud^     Some  of  them  may  have  thus  deceived 
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tliemselvL's',  as  well  as  othiTs'.  Yet  it  is  certain',  no  hook  that 
ever  was  written  hy  the  most  acute  of  these  gentUinien",  is  so 
repugnant  to  prii-slcralV,  to  s})iritual^  tyraniiy',  io  all  absurd 
superstitions',  to  all  tiiat  can  tend  to  disturb  or  injure  society', 
as  that  gospel  they  so  much  alTect  to  des]>ise\ 

Bayle.  Mankind  are  so  made',  that',  when  they  have  been 
over-heated',  they  cannot  be  hmught  to  aproper  temper  again', 
till  they  have  been  over-cooled\  iMy  scepticism  might  be  ue- 
ciissary  to  abate  the  fever^  and  phrenzy'  of  false  religion.^ 

Locke,  k  wise  prescriMion',  indeed',  to  bring  on  a  paraiyt- 
"*"  ical  stale  of  the  mind',  (for  such  a  scepticism'  as  ytiurs  is  2 
pidsy,  uliic'n  deprives  the  mind  of  all  vigour,  and  deadens  iu 
natural  and  vital  powers',)  in  (.rder  to  tate  off  a  feveK,  whict" 
temperance\  and  tlie  milk  of  the  evangelical  doctrines',  would 
probably  cure^ ! 

Baylt.  I  acknowledge  tliat  those  medicines',  have  a  greul 
]»ower\  But  few  doctors  apply  them  untainted  with  the  mix- 
ture of  s(nne  harsher  drugs',  or  some  unsafe  and  ridiculous 
Hostrums  <.f  tlieir  o\vn\ 

Locke  What  you  now  say  is  too  truc\ — God  has  given  us 
a  mostexcellent'pliysic  for  the  soul',  in  all  its  diseases^;  but 
bad'  and  interested j)hysicians\  or  ignorant^  and  conceited 
ejuacks',  administer  it  so  ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind',  that  much 
«f  tile  benefit  of  it  is  unhai)j)ily  lost\       lord  lyttleton. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PUBLIC  SPEECHES. 

SECTION  1. 

Cicero  agitinst  Verres. 

THE  tmne  is  come'.  Fathers',  when  that  which  has  loi^j^ 
been  wished  foi*',  towards  allaying  the  envy  your  order 
Has  been  sul);ect  to\  and  re-iiioving  thennputations  against  tri- 
als', isertectually  put  in  your  power\  An  opinion  has  long  pre- 
vailed', not  only  here  at  home',  but  likewise  in  foreign  coun- 
tries', both  dangerous  to  you',  and  pernicious  to  the  state', — 
tiiaf ,  in  prosecution:!',  men  of  wealtli  are  always  safe',  howev- 
er clearly  convicted\ 

2  The're  i-^aiow  to  be  brought  upon  his  trial  before  you',  to 
tile  confusion',  1  hope',  of  tiie  propagators  of  this  slanderous 
unputation',  one  whose  life^  and  actions',  condemn  him  in  the 
opinion  of  impartial  persons' ;  but  who',  according  to  his  own 
reckoning\and  declared  dependence  upon  his  riches',is  already 
ac(|uitted^ ;  I  mean  Caius  Verres\  I  demand  justice  of  you', 
i'athers', upon  the  robber  of  tlie{)ublictreaRUiy\the  oppressor 
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of  Asia.  Minor' and  Pamphylia\  the  invader  of  the  ridits'  and 
privileges  of  Romans',  the  scourge'  and  curse  of  SiciTy\ 

3  Ifthat  sentence  is  passed  upon  him  which  his  crimes 
deserve',  your  authority',  Fatiiers',  will  be  venerable  and  sa- 
cred in  the  eyes  of  the  public^ :  hut  if  his  great  riches  should 
bias  you  in  his  favour',  t  shall  still  gain  one  point', — to  make 
it  apparent  to  all  the  world',  that  what  Avas  wanting  in  this 
case',  was  not  a  criminal^  nor  a  prosecutor',  but  justice'  and 
adequate  punishmcnt\ 

4  To  pass  «)ver  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  youth', 
what  does  his  qusestorship',  the  first  public  employment  he 
held',  what  does  it  exhibit',  but  one  continued  scene  of  villan- 
les^  ?  Cneius  Carbo',  plundered  of  the  public  money  by  his 
own  treasurer^,  a  consul  stripped'  and  betrayed',  an  armj  de- 
serted'and  reduced  to  want',  a  province  robbed',  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  a  people  violated'.  ^ 

5  The  employment  lie  held  in  Asia  Minor^  and  Pamphy- 
lia',  what  did  it  produce  but  the  ruin  of  those  countries'  ?  in 
which  houses',  cities',  and  temples',  were  robbed  by  him\ 
What  was  his  conduct  in  his  praitorship  here  at  homtt'  ?  Let 
the  plundered  temples',  and  public  works  neglected',  that  he 
miglit  embezzle  the  money  intended  for  carrying  thet  ,i  on', 
hear  witness'.     IIoav  did  he  discharge  the  oflice  of  a  judge'? 
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mischiefs  done  by  him  in  that  unhappy  country',  during  the 
three  years  of  his  i  niquitous  adm  inistration'.are  such',th  at  my  r  y 
years',  under  the  wisest'  and  best  of  prsetors',  will  not  l>«'.  sufll- 
cient  to  restore  t  hinp  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found  Ihern' ; 
for  it  is  notorious',  that',  during  the  tunc  of  his  tyranny',  the  Si- 
cilians neither  enjoyed  the  protection  of  their  own  origin.d 
!av/s' ;  of  the  regulations  made  for  their  benefit  by  the  Roman 
senate',  upon  their  coming  under  the  protection  of  the  com- 
monwealth'; nor  of  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  men'. 

7  His  nod  has  decided  all  causes  in  Sicilv  for  tiiese  three 
years'.  And  his  decisions  have  broken  all  law',  all  prece- 
dent', all  right'.  The  sums  he  has',  by  arbitrary  tixes'  and 
unheard-of  inip«"^sitions',  extorted  from  the  industrious  poor', 
are  not  to  be  computed'. 

8  The  most  faithful  allies  of  the  commonwealth',  have  been 
treated  as  enemies'.  Roman  citizens  have',  r:keslE:ves'.  been 
put  to  deatJi  with  tortures'.  The  most  atroc'ous  criminals', 
for  mone}^',  have  been  exempted  from  the  deserved  punish- 
ments'; and  men  of  the  most  unexceptionable  characteriC 
condemned  and  banished  unheard'. 
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9  The  harbours',  tliough  sufficiently  fortified',  and  the  gates 
of  strong  towns',  have  been  opened  to  pirates'  and  ravagers\ 
The  soldiery^  and  sailors',  belonging  to  a  province  under  the 
protection  of  the  commonwealth',  have  been  starved  to  death^j 
whole  fleets',  to  the  great  detriment  ofthe  province',  suffered 
to  perish\  The  ancient  monuments  of  either  Sicilian^  or  Ro- 
man greatness',  the  statues  of  heroes^  and  princes',  have 
been  carried  off';  and  the  temples  stripped  of  their  images\ 

10  Having',  by  his  iniquitous  sentences',  filled  the  prisons 
with  the  most  industrious^  and  deserving  of  the  people',  he 
then  proceeded  to  order  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  to  be 
strangled  in  the  gaols^ :  so  that  the  exclamation',  "  I  am  a  citi- 
zen of  Rome' !"  which  has  often',  in  the  most  disant  regions^ 
and  among  the  most  barbarous  people',  been  a  protection^ 
was  of  no  service  to  them^ ;  buf ,  on  tne  contrary',  brought  a 
speedier  and  a  more  severe  punishment  upon  them\ 

11  1  ask  now',  Verres',  ^v-hat  thou  hast  to  advance  against 
this  charge^  ?  Wilt  thou  pretend  to  deny  if  ?  Wilt  thou  pre 
tend,  that  any  thing  false',  that  even  any  thing  aggravated',  is 
alleged  against  thee'  ?  Had  any  prince^  or  any  state',  com- 
mitted the  same  outrage  against  the  privilege  of  Roman  citi- 
zens', should  we  not  tliink  we  had  sufficient  ground  for  de- 
manding satisfaction'  ? 

I "2  What  punishment  oughf,  then',  to  be  inflicted  upon  a 
tyraxnical  and  wicked  prajtoi*',  who  dared',  at  no  greater  dis- 
tance than  Sicily',  within  sight  of  the  Italian  coasf ,  to  put  to  the 
infamous  death  of  crucifixion',  that  unfortunate  ana  innocent 
citizen',  Publius  Gavius  Cosanus',  only  for  his  having  assertea 
his  privilege  of  citizenship',  and  declared  his  intention  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  justice  of  his  country',  against  the  cruel  op- 
pressoi'',  who  had  unjustly  confined  him  in  prison  at  Syra- 
cuse', v,iience  he  had  just  made  his  escape^  ? 

13  The  unhappy  man',  arrested  as  he  was  going  to  embark 
for  his  native  country',  is  brought  before  the  Avicked  prEetor\ 
With  eyes  darting  fury\  and  a  countenance  distorted  with 
cruelty',  he  orders  the  helpless  victim  of  his  rage  to  be  strip 

f)ed',  and  rods  to  be  brought^ :  accusing  him ',  but  without  the 
east  shadow  of  evidence^  or  even  of  suspicion',  of  having 
come  to  Sicily  as  a  spy\ 

14  It  was  in  vain  tnat  the  unhappy  man  cried  out',  "  I  am 
a  Roman  citizen^ :  I  have  served  untler  Lucius  Pretius',  who 
js  noAV  at  Panormus',  and  will  attest  my  innocence\"  The 
nlood-thirsty  praitor',  deaf  to  all  he  could  urge  in  his  own  de- 
fence', ordered  ^,he  iaifamou*,  punishment  to  be  inflicted' 

15  Thus',  Fathers',  was  an  innocent  Roman  citizen  publicly 
marifiled  wilii  scourging' ,  wiiiistthe  only  words  he  uttered' 
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amidst  his  cruel  sufferings',  were',"  I  am  a  Roman  citizen'!" 
Witii  these  he  hoped  to  defend  himself  from  violence'  and  in- 
famy\  But  of  so  little  service  was  this  privilege  to  him',  thaf , 
whiici  he  was  thus  asserting  his  citizenship',  the  order  was 
given  for  his  execution\ — for  his  execution  upon  the  cross' ! 


16  0  liberty' ! — O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman 
ar'I — O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship' I — once  sir- 
red' ! — now  trampled  upon' ! — But  what 
0  this'  ?  Shall  an  inferior  magistrate',  a  go 

his  whole  power  of  the  Roman  people',  i 

ince',  Avitliin  sight  of  Italy',  bind',  scourge' 


cred' ! — now  trampled  upon' ! — But  what  then' !  Is  it  come 
to  this'  ?  Shall  an  inferiorjnagjstrate',  a  governor',  who  holda 

'  in  a  Roman  prov- 
torture  witn  fir« 
and  red-hot  plittes  of  iron  ,  and  at  last  put  to  the  infamou* 
death  of  the  cross',  a  Roman  citizen '? 

17  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence  expiring  in  agony', 
nor  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators',  nor  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  commonwealtii',  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of  hts 
country',  restrain  the  licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  a 
monster',  who',  in  confidence  of  his  riches',  strikes  at  the  root 
of  liberty',  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance'  ? 

18  1  conclude  with  expressing  my  hopes',  that  your  wis- 
dom'and  justice',  Fathers',  vnll  not',  by  sufiering 'the  atro- 
cious and' unexampled  insolence  of  Cams  Verres  to  escape 
due  punishment',  leave  room  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a 
total'subversion  of  authority',  and  the  introduction  of  gene- 
ral anarchy'  and  confusion'.  cicero's  orations. 

SECTION  II. 

Speech  of  Ad  herbal  to  the  Roman  Senate,  imploring  their 

protection  against  Jugurtha. 

FATHERS ! 

IT  is  known  to  you',  that  king  Micipsa',  my  father^,  on  his 
death-bed',  left  in  charge  to  Jugurtha',  his  adopted  sou', 
conjunctly  with  my  unfortunat-e  brother  Hicmpsal  and  my- 
self', the  children  of  his  own  body',  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia',  directing  us  to  consider  the  senate'  and 
f'ople  of  Rome'  as  proprietors  of  it'.  He  charged  us  to  use 
ur  best  endeavours  to  be  serviceable  to  the  Roman  com 
inonwenltlr  ;  assuring  us',  that  your  protection  would  prove 
a  defence  against  all  enemies' ;  and  would  be  instead  of  df 
niies',  fortifications',  and  treasures'. 

2  W  hile  my  brother'  and  I',  were  thinking  of  nothing  but  how 
to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  the  directions  ot  our  de- 
ceased father' — Jugurtha' — the  most  infamous  of  mankind' !— - 
breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude'  and  of  common  hu 
manity',  and  trampling  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman  com 
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jiionwealth',  procured  the  murder  of  my  unfortunate  brother'; 
and  has  driven  me  from  my  throne^  and  native  country',  though 
he  knows  I  inherit',  from  m\  grandfather  Massinissa',  and  my 
father  Micipsa',  the  friendship'  and  alliance  of  the  Romans\ 

3  For  a  pi-ince  to  be  reduced',  by  villany',  to  my  distressful 
circumstances',  is  calamity  enougli'^ ;  but  my  misfortunes  are 
heightened  by  the  consideration' — that  1  find  myself  obliged 
to  soHcit  your  assistance',  Fathers',  for  the  services  done  you 
by  my  ancestors^,not  foranv  I  have  been  able  to  render  you 
in  my  own  person/ .  Jugurtlia  has  ])ut  it  out  of  my  poAver  to 
deserve  any  tiling  at  your  hands^ ;  and  has  forced  me  to  be 
burdensome',  before  1  could  be  useful  to  you\ 

4  And  yet',  if  I  liad  no  plea',  but  my  undeserved  misery' — 
a  once  powcrfui  prince',  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  illustrious 
nionarchs',  nou^,  without  any  fault  of  my  own',  destitute  of 
every  support',  and  reduced  to  the  necessit)^  of  begging  for- 
eign assistance',  against  an  enemy  who  has  seized  my  throne' 
and  my  kingdom' — if  my  unequalled  distresses  were  all  I 
had  to  plead' — it  would  become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth',  to  protect  the  injured',  and  to  check  the  tri- 
umph of  daring  wickeduess'over  helpless  innocence\ 

5  But',  to  provoke  your  resentment  to  the  utmosf ,  Jugur 
tlia  lias  driven  me  from  the  very  dominions',  which  the  sen- 
ate^ and  people  of  Rome',  gave  to  my  ancestors^ ;  and',  from 
which',  my  grandfather',  and  my  father',  undervour  umbrage', 
expelled  byphax'  and  the  Cai-tha«^inians\  Thus',  Fathers', 
your  kindness  to  our  f^unily  is  deleated"^ ;  and  Jugurtha',  in 
injuring  me',  throws  contempt  upon  you\ 

6  O'wretched  prince' I  Oh  cruel  reverse  of  fortune' !  Oh 
Tather  Mici))sa' !  is  tliis  tl:^  consequence  of  thy  generosity' 


that  he',  whom  thy  goodness  raised  to  an  equality  with  tliy 
o'.vn  children',  should  be  the  murderer  of  thy  children'  ? 
Musf,  then',  the  roval  house  of  Numidia  always  be  a  s».enc 
of  havoc  and  blood' I* 

7  While  Car'chags  remained',  we  suffered',  as  was  to  be 
expected',  all  sorts  of  hardsliips  from  their  hostile  attacks'; 
oar  enemy  near' ;  our  only  powerful  all)'',  the  Roman  com- 
monweahh',  at  a  distance".  vViien  that  scourge  of  Africa  was 
no  more',  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prosjiect  of  estab- 
lished peace'.  But',  instead  uf  fveace',  behold  tiie  kingdom 
of  Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood' !  and  the  only  survi- 
ving son  of  its  late  ki'.ig',  ilyiag  from  an  adopted  murderer', 
and  seekin;^  that  safety  in  foreign  parts',  whicii  he  cannot 
command  in  his  own  kIng;dom\ 

''I  \Vh;iher' — Oh'!  whither  sliall  1  fiv'?  If  I  return  to  tho 
rA)yd\  palace  of  my  ancestors',  mv  fatfier's  throne  is  seized 
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by  the  murderer  of  my  bi()tlier\  What  can  1  there  expect, 
but  that  J  ugurth  should  hasten  to  iml»rue',  in  my  blood",  those 
hands  wliich  are  now  reeking  with  my  brotherV?  If  I  were 
to  fly  for  refuge'  or  for  assistance'  to  any  other  courf ,  from 
what  firince  can  I  liope  for  protection',  if  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth give  me  up\?  From  my  own  fiimily^  or  friends', 
I  have  no  exj^ectations'. 

9  My  royal  father  is  no  more\  He  is  beyond  ihe  reach  of 
violence',  and  out  of  hearing  of  the  complaints  of  his  unhap- 
py son\  Weremy  brother  alive',  our  mutual  sympathy  would 
oe  some  alleviation'.  But  he  is  hurried  out  of  lift;',  in  his 
early  youth',  by  the  very  hand  which  should  have  been  tiie 
last  to  injure  any  of  the  royal  family  of  ]Vumidia\ 

10  The  bloody  Jugu.rtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he  stjs- 
j)ected  to  !)e  in  my  interest^.  Some  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  lingering  torment  of  the  cross\  Others  have  been  given 
a  prey  to  wild  beasts'';  nnd  their  anguish  made  the  sport  of 
men  more  cruel  than  Avild  beasts^.  It  there  be  any  yet  alive/, 
they  are  shut  up  in  dungeons',  there  to  drag  out  a  life  more  in- 
tolerable than  ueath  itself\ 

11  Look  doAvn',  illustrious  senators  of  Rome'!  from  that 
height  of  power  to  which  you  are  raised',  on  the  unexamnled 
distresses  of  a  prince',  who  is',  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wicked  in- 
truder', become  an  outcast  from  ail  mr:nkind\  Let  not  the 
crafty  insinuations  of  him  who  returns  murder'  for  adoption', 
prejudice  your  judgment'.  Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who 
lias' butchered  the  son'  and  relations  of  a  king',  who  gave  him 
power  to  sit  on  the  same  throne  with  his  own  sons'. 

1^  I  have  been  informed',  that  he  labours  by  his  emissaries 
to  prevent  your  determining  any  thing  against  him  in  Ills  ab- 
sence'; pretending  that  I  maj^nify  my  distress',  and  might', 
for  him',  have  staid  in  ])eace  in  my  own  kingdom'.  Buf,  if 
ever  the  time  comes',  when  the  tfue  vengeance  from  jibove 
shall  overtake  him',  he  ^vill  then  dissemble  as  I  do'.  Then 
he',  who  now',  hardened  in  wickedness',  triumphs  over  those 
whom  his  violence  has  laid  low',  will', in  his  turn',  feel  distress', 
and  suffer  for  his  impious  ingratitude  to  my  father',  and  his 
blood-thirsty  cruelty  to  my  brother'. 

IS  Oh  nmrdered',  butchered  brother'!  Oh  dearest  to  my 
heart' — now  gone  for  ever  from  my  sight'  I — but  why  shoulH 
I  lament  his  death'  ?  He  is",  indeed',  deprived  of  the  blessed 
light  of  Heaven',  of  life',  and  kingdom',  at  once',  by  the  very 

t>erson  who  ought  to  have  been  the  lirst  to  hazard  his  own 
ife',  in  defence  of  any  one  of  Micipsa's  family'.  But',  as  things 
are',  my  brother  is  not  so  much  deprived  of  tliese  comfort* 
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as  delivered  from  terror\  from  flighty  fiom  exile',  and  the 
endless  train  of  miseries  which  render  life  to  me  a  burden\ 

14  He  lies  full  low^,  ^ored  with  wounds',  and  festering  in  his 
ownblood\  Butheliesinpeace\  He  feels  none  oPthe  miseries 
which  rend  my  soul  with  a^ony^  and  distraction',  while  I  am 
set  up  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind',  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs^.  So  far  from  having  it  in  my  power  to  punish  his 
murderer',  I  am  not  master  of  the  means  of  securing  my  own 
life^.  So  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  defend  my  kingdom 
from  the  violence  of  the  usurper',  I  am  obliged  to  apply  for 
foreign  protection  for  my  own  person\ 

15  Fathers'  1  Senators  of  Rome' !  the  arbitei-s  of  nations'! 
to  you  I  ily  for  refuge  from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugur- 
tha\ — By  your  affection  for  your  children^ ;  by  your  love  for 
Your  country^ ;  by  your  own  virtues^;  by  the  majesty  of  the 
tloman  commonwealth'* ;  by  all  that  is  sacred\  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  you'— deliver  a  wretched  prince  from  undeserved' 
unprovoked  injury' ;  and  save  the  kingdom  of  Numidia',  which 
is  your  own  propertjr',  from  being  the  prey  of  violence^  usur- 
pation', and  cruelty'.  sallust. 

SECTION  HI. 

2^AeAposTLEPAUL's7io&/e6/e/enceic/breFESTUS^AGRippA. 
A  GRIPPA  said  unto  Paul',  thou  art  permitted  to  speak 


for  thyself  \ — Then  Paul  stretched  forth  his  hand',  and 
answered  (or  himself\  I  think  myself  happy',  king  Agrip- 
pa',  because  I  shall  answer  for  myself  this  day  before  thee', 


concerning  all  the  things  whereof  I  am  accused  by  the  Jews^ : 
especially',  as  I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  customs^  and 
questions'  which  are  among  the  Jews'.  "Wherefore  I  beseech 
thee  to  hear  me  patiently'. 

2  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth',  which  was  at  the 
first  among mj''  own  nation  at  Jerusalem',  know  all  the  Jews', 
who  knew  me  from  the  beginning',  (^if  they  would  testify',) 
that  after  the  straitest  sect  of  our  religion',  I  lived  a  Pharisee\ 
And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promise 
made  by  God  to  our  fathers^ ;  to  which  promise',  our  twelve 
tribes',  continually  serving  God  day' and  nighf,  hope  to  come': 
and',  for  this  hope's  sake',  king  Agripfia',  I  am  accused  by 
the  Jews'. 

S  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  with  you', 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead'?  Iverily  thought  withmyself, 
tliat  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth' :  and  this  I  did  in  Jerusalem'.  Many  of  the  saints 
I  shut  up  in  prison',  having  received  authority  from  the 
ciiief  priests' :  and  when  they  were  put  to  deatli',  1  gave  my 
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voice  against  them\  And  I  often  punished  them  in  every 
synagogue',  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme^ ;  and  being 
exceedingly  mad  against  them',  I  persecuted  them  even  unto 
strange  cities\ 

4  But  as  I  went  to  Damascus',  with  authority''  and  com- 
mission from  the  chief  priests',  at  mid-day',  O  king' !  I  saw 
m  the  way  a  light  from  heaven',  above  the  brightness  of  the 
sun',  shinmg  round  about  me',  and  them  who  journeyed  with 
m«\  And  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth',  I  heard  a 
voice  speaking  to  me  and  saying',  in  the  Hebrew  tongue' 
Saul',  Saul',  why  persecutestthoume^?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks\  And  I  said',  who  art  thou\  Lord^  ? 
And  he  replied',  I  am  Jesus  ivhom  thou  persecutesf*. 

5  But  rise',  and  stand  upon  thy  feet^ :  for  I  have  appeared 
to  thee  for  this  purpose',  to  make  thee  a  minister^  and  a  wit- 
ness' both  of  these  things  v.'hich  thou  hast  seen',  and  of  those 
things  in  which  I  will  appear  to  tliee^ ;  delivering  thee  from  the 
people^  and  from  the  Gentiles',  to  whom  I  now  send  thee', 
to  open  their  eyes',  and  to  tu4*n  them  from  darkness^  to  light', 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan'  to  God^ ;  that  they  may  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins',  and  inheritance  amongst  them  "who  are 
sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me\ 

6  Whereupon',  O  king  Agrippa' !  I  was  not  disobedient  to 
the  heavenly  vision' ;  but  showed  first  to  them  of  Damascus' 
and  at  Jerusalem',  and  through  all  the  coasts  of  Judea',  ana 
then  to  the  Gentiles',  that  they  should  repent',  and  turn  to 
God',  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance'.  For  these  causes', 
the  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple' ,  and  went  about  to  kill 
me'.  Having^,  however',  obtained  help  from  God',  I  contin- 
ue to  this  da)r',  witnessing  both  to  small'  and  greaf ,  saying 
no  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets'  and  Moses' 
declared  should  co-ine' ;  that  Christ  should  suffer' ;  that  he 
would  be  the  first  who  should  rise  from  the  dead' ;  and  that 
iie  would  show  light  to  the  people',  and  to  the  Gentiles'. 

7  And  as  he  thus  spoke  for  himself,  Festus  said',  with  a 
loud  voice',  "Paul',  thou  art  beside  thyself;  much  learning 
hath  made  thee  mad'."  But  he  replied',  1  am  not  mad',  most 
noble  Festus' ;  but  speak  the  words  of  truth'  and  soberness' 
For  the  king  knoweth  these  things',  before  whom  I  also  speak 
freely'.  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  tilings  are  hidden 
from  him' :  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer'.  King 
Agrippa',  believest  thou  the  prophets'  ?  I  know  that  thou 
believest'.  Then  Agrippa  said  to  Paul',  "Almost  thou  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  Christian'."  And  Pattl  replied',  "  I  would 
to  God',  that  not  only  thou',  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this 
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<lay',  were  both  almost',  and  altoj;etlier  such  as  I  am',  except 
these  bonds\"*  acts  xxvi. 

SECTION  IV. 
Lord  Mansfield's  speech  in  the  House  ofPeers^  1770,  on  the 

but  for  preventing  the  delays  of  justice,  by  claiming  the  Privi 

lege  of  Parliament. 

MY  LORDS, 

WHEN  I  consider  the  importance  of  this  bill  to  your 
lordships',  I  am  not  surprised  it  has  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  consideration''  It  is  a  bill',  indeed',  of  no  common 
U'Utgiiitude^ ;  it  is  no  less  than  to  take  away  from  two  thirds  of 
the  legislative  body  of  this  great  kingdom',  certain  privileges^ 
and  immunities'  of  which  they  have  been'  long  possessed\ 
Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  the  human  mind  can  be  placed 
in',  that  is  so  difficult^  and  so  trying',  as  when  it  is  made  a  judge 
in  its  own  cau3e\ 

2  There  is  something  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man',  so 
attached  toself\so  tenacious  of  privileges  once  obtained',  tliat 
M  such  a  situation',  either  to  discuss  with  impartiaj^Ltv^  orde- 
'-*de  with  justice',  has  ever  been  held  the  surrimit  ol  all  human 
vulue\  The  bill  now  in  question',  puts  your  lordships  in  this 
very  predicament'' ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your 
decision  will  convince  the  world',  that  where  self-interest^  and 
justice',  are  in  opposite  scales',  the  latter  will  ever  preponder- 
flte  with  your  lordHhi})s\ 

3  Privileges  have  been  granted  to  legislators  in  all  ages',  and 
in  all  countries\  The  practice  is  founded  in  ^visdom^ ;  and', 
indeed',  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  coiistitution  of  this 
country',  that  the  members  of  both  houses  should  be  free  in 
tlieir  persons',  in  cases  of  civil  suits^ :  for  there  may  co'ne  a 
time  when  the  safety^  and  welfare'  of  this  whole  empire', 
may  depeiid  upon  their  attendance  in  ))arliament'.  I  am  far 
from  advising  any  measure  that  would  in  future  endanger  the 
state^ :  but  the  !)ill  befon^  your  lordships  has',  I  am  contidenf , 
no  such  tendency'  :  Jor  it  exi)ress!y  secures  the  persons  ot 
members  of  either  house  in  all  cWW  suits\ 

4  This  being  the  case',  I  confi  ss',  when  I  see  many  noble 
'.ords',  for  whose  jud;pnent  I  have  a  very  great  respect',  stand- 
ing up  to  oppose  a  bill  which  is  calculated  merely  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  just^  and  legal  debts',  I  iun  astonished'  and 
ama5:ed\ 

*  How  happy  was  thi^  j?reat  Apostle,  even  in  tlie  mo.n  perilous  circumsunces 
Tiiougb  undet-  !)oi)(ls  anrt  oppression,  his  mind  was  tree,  and  raised  above  every 
fear  of  tnaii.  With  wha»  dignity  and  coniposiure  'foes  ite  defend  hiniself,  and 
the  liable  cau^e  he  had  espoused ;  wJiiist  lie  displays  the  most  compassionate  and 
generous  feelings,  for  those  wl">  wetT  strangers  to  the  sublime  religion  by 
which  he  was  animated! 
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They',!  doubt  not,  opjKise  the  bill  upon  public  principles^: 
I  would  not  wish  to  insimiate',  that  private  interest  had  tlie 
•east  weight  in  their  determination\ 

5  The  bill  has  been  frequently  proposed',  and  as  frenuently 
has  miscarried^ :  but  it  was  always  lost  in  the  lower  house^. 
Little  did  I  think',  Avhen  it  had  passed  the  Commons',  that  it 
possibly  could  have  met  with  such  o.j)position  here''.  tShall  i'» 
DC  said',  tiitit  you',  my  lords',  the  pirand  council  of  the  nation', 
the  highest  judicial^  and  legislative  body  of  the  realm',  endeav- 
our to  evade',  by  privilege',  those  very  laws  which  you  en- 
force on  your  felloAv  subjects'?  Forbid  it  justice^  I — lam  sure', 
were  the  noble  lords  iis  well  acquainted  as  I  am',  with  but 
half  the  diiKcuities^  and  delays'  occasioned  in  the  courts  oi 
justice',  urider  pretence  of  privilege',  they  would  not',  nay'^ 
they  could  not',  oppose  this  bill\ 

6  I  have  waited  with  patience  to  hear  what  arguments 
might  be  urged  against  this  bill^ ;  but  1  have  waited  m  vain^ : 
the  truth  is',  there  is  no  argument  that  can  weigh  against  it\ 
The  justice^  and  expediently  of  the  bill',  are  sucii  as  render  it 
self-evident\  It  is  a  propot^iition  of  tliat  nature',  which  can 
neither  be  weakened  by  argiu"nent',  nor  entangled  with  soph- 
!3try\  Much',  indeed',  has  been  said  by  some  noble  lords', 
on  the  wisdom  of  onr  ancestors',  and  how  difTerentlj^  they 
thought  from  us\  They  not  only  drcreed',  that  privilege 
should  prev(!nt  all  civil  suits  from  proceeding  dnririg  the  sit- 
ting of  parliament',  but  likcAvise  granted  protection  to  the 
very  servants  of  inembers\  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  wis- 
dom of  ourancestors';  it  might perhapsappearinvidious^:  that 
is  hot  necessary  in  the  present  case\ 

7  I  shall  only  saj-^,  that  the  noble  lords  who  Hatter  them- 
selves with  the  weight  of  that  reflection',  should  remembei'', 
that  as  circumstances  alter',  things  theuiseJvcs  sh.ould  a!ter\ 
Formerly',  it  was  not  so  fashionable  eitlier  ftir  n«asters^  or  ser- 
vants' to  run  in  debt",  as  it  is  at  present'.  Fornn-i'ly',  we  were 
not  that  great  eonunercial  nation  avc  are  at  present':  nor 
formerly  were  niiirchants^  and  m;inulacturers'  nu?,mhers  of 
parliament  as  at  present\  The  case  is  now  very  dilTorf'nt''  : 
both  merchant s\'ukI  nuunifacturers' are',  with  great  propriety^ 
elected  members  of  the  lower  house\ 

8  Commerce havingthus  got  into  Ihe  legislative  body  ofth 


kingdom',  priviUrge  must  be  done  a\vay\  We  all  know',  that 
the  very  sonl'  and  essence'  of  trade',  are  regular  payments^; 
and  sa(f  experience  teaches  us',  that  there  are  men',  who  will 
not  make  tlieirregular payments withoutthecompulsivc  pow 
er  of  the  laws'.  The  law'then  ought  U)  be  equally  open  to  all* 
L  { IS  d ) 
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A.ny  exemption  to  particular  men\  or  particular  ranks  of  men' 
is',  in  a  free^  and  commercial  countr}'',  a  solecism  of  the 
grossest  nature''. 

9  But  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  arguments  for 
Ihaf ,  which  is  sufficiently  evident  without  any\  I  shall  only 
say  a  few  words  to  some  noble  lords',  who  foresee  much  in- 
convenience', from  the  persons  of  their  sen'ants  being  liable  to 
be  arrested\  One  noble  lord  observi'.s',  That  the  coachman 
of  a  peer  may  be  arrested',  while  he  is  driving  his  master  to 
the  House',  and  thaf ,  consequently',  he  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  his  duty  in  parliamenr.  If  this  were,  actually  to  hap- 
pen', there  are  so  many  methods  by  which  the  member  mi^nt 
still  get  to  the  House',  that  1  can  hardly  think  the  noble  lord  is 
serious  in  his  objection'. 

10  Another  noble  peer  said',  Thaf,  by  this  bill',  one  might 
lose  his  most  valuable'  and  honest  seryants\  This  I  hold  to 
be  a  contradiction  in  terms':  for  he  can  neither  be  a  valuable 
sen-ant',  nor  an  honest  man',  who  gets  into  debt,  which  he 
is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay',  till  comnelled  by  the  law\ 
if  my  servant',  by  unforeseen  accidents',  has  got  into  debf, 
and  1  still  wish  to  retain  him',  I  certainly  would  pay  tiie  de- 
mand'. But  upon  no  principle  of  liberal  legislation  whatevei'', 
can  my  servant  have  a  title  to  set  his  creditors  at  defiance', 
wliile',  for  forty  shillings  only',  the  honest  tradesman  may  be 
torn  from  his  family',  and  locked  up  in  a  gaol',  it  is  mon- 
strous injustice' !  I  flatter  myself,  howevef,  the  determina- 
tion cf  tliis  day',  will  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  these  partial 
proceedings  for  the  future',  by  passing  mto  a  law  the  bill  now 
under  your  lordships'  consideration'. 

Hi  now  come  to  speak  upon  whaf ,  indeed',  I  would  have 
gladly  avoided',  had  i  not  been  particularly  pointed  af ,  for  the 
i}art  I  ha?e  taken  in  this  bill'.  It  has  been  said',  by  a  noble 
lord  on  my  left  hand',  that  I  likewise  am  running  tlie  race  of 
popularity'.     If  the  noble  lord  means  by  popularfty',  that  a}>- 

flause  bestowed  by  after-ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions', 
have  \on^  been  s'truggling  in  that  race' :  to  what  purpose', 
all-trying  time  can  alone  determine'. 

12  But  if  the  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity', 
which  is  raised  without  merit',  and  lost  without  a  crime',  lie 
is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion'.  I  defy  the  noble  lord  to 
point  out  a  single  action  of  my  life',  in  which  the  popularity 
of  the  times  ever  had  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determi- 
nations\  I  thank  God,  i  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady 
rule  for  my  conduct', — the  dictates  of  my  own  breast'. 

13  Those  who  have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser',  and  given 
tip  their  mind  to  be  the  slav.e  of  every  popular  impulse',  i  sin- 
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cerely  pity^ :  I  pity  them  still  more',  if  their  vanity  leads  them 
to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob'  for  the  trumpet  of  fame\ — 
Experience  miglit  inform  them',  that  many',  who  h?ve  been 
saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day',  liave  received 
their  execrations  the  next' ;  and  many',  who',  by  the  popularity 
of  dioir  times',  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots',  have', 
nevertheless^  appeared  upon  the  historian's  page',  when  truth 
has  triumphed  over  dehision',  the  assassins  of  iiberty\ 

14  Why  then  the  noble  lord  can  think  I  am  ambitious  of 
present  popularity',  tliat  echo  of  fol!y\  and  shadow  of  renown', 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine\  Besides^  I  do  not  kn©w  that  the. 
bill  now  before  your  lordships',  will  be  popular' :  it  depends 
much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day\  It  may  not  be  popular 
t<)  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts' ;  and',  in  that  case',  th« 
present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  bill\ 

15  It  may  not  be  popular  either  to  take  away  any  of  the. 
privilev;es  of  parliament' ;  for  I  very  Avell  remember',  and 
many  of  vour  lordships  may  remembei*',  that',  not  long  ago', 
the  popular  cry  was  lor  the  extension  of  }>rivilege' ;  and  so 
fai-  did  they  carry  it  at  that  time',  that  it  was  said',  the  privik;g<' 
protected  members  even  in  criminal  actions' ;  nay',  such  was 
the  power  of  popular  prejudices  over  weak  nilrids,'  that  Xlm 
very  decision  of  some  of  tlie  courts',  were  thictured  with  that 
doctrine'.  Ij:  was  undoubtedly  an  abominable  doctrine'.  I' 
tliought  so  then',  and  I  think  so  still' :  but',  nevertheless',  it 
was  a  popular  doctrine',  and  came  immediately  froiu  those 
who  are  called  the  friends  of  liberty';  how  deservedly',  time 
vill  show'. 

IG  Trucliberty',  in  my  opinion',  can  only  exist  when  justice 
is  e(iually  administered  to  all' ;  to  the  king'  and  to  the  b{."gga!-\ 
Where  is  the  justice  then',  or  where  is  tlie  law',  that  protects 
a  member  of  parliament',  more  tiian  any  otiier  man',  from  tlie. 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes'?  The  laws  of  this  country  allow 
of  no  place',  nor  any  employment',  to  be  a  sanctuary  for 
crimes' ;  and  where  Ihavc  the  honour  to  sit  as  judge',  ncltht:? 
royal  favour',  nor  popular  applause',  shall  protect  the  guilty'. 

17  I  have  now  only  to  beg  pardon  for  having  employed  so 
much  of  your  lordships'  time' ;  and  i  am  sorry  a  bill',  frauj^ht 
with  so  many  good  consequences',  has  not  met  with  an  abler 
advocate'  :  liut  I  doubt  not  your  lordships'  determination  will 
convince  the  world',  that  a  *biir,  calculated  to  contribute  so 
much  to  the  equal  distribution  of  justice  as  the  present',  re- 
quires with  your  lordships  but  vei)'  little  support'. 
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SECTION  V. 

An  address  to  yoitng  persons, 

I  INTEND,  in  this  address,  to  show  you  tlie  importance  of 
bogiunirig  early  to  give  serious  attention  to  yourconducL 
As  soon  as  you  are  capahle  ofreneciion,  you  murrt  perceive 
that  there  is  a  right  and  a  Avrong  in  human  actions.  You  see. 
that  those  who  are  horn  witii  the  same  advantages  rtf  fortnnej 
are  not  al!  ecjually  prosperous  in  the  course  of  life.  "While 
some  ofthem,  hy  wise  and  steady  conduct,  attain  distinction 
in  the  world,  anc'  pass  their  days  with  comfort  and  honour ; 
Others,  ol'tlie  same  nuik,  hy  mean  and  vicious  hehaviour,  for- 
feit the  advantages  of  their  i>irth  ;  involve  themselves  in  much 
misery' ;  and  end  in  being  a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a 
burden  on  society. 

2  F^arly,  then,  may  you  learn,  that  it  is  not  on  the  external 
condition  in  which  you  find  yourselves  placed,  but  on  the 
partAvhich  you  are  to  act,  that  your  welfare  or  unhappiness, 
your  honour  or  infani}',  depends.  Now,  when  beginning  to 
act  that  part,  wh:it  can  be  of  jjreater  moment,  than  to  regu- 
late your  plan  of  conduct  with  the  most  serious  attention, 
hefore  you  have  yet  committed  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  er- 
rors ? 

.S  If,  instend  of  exerting  reflection  for  this  valuable  pur- 
pose, you  deliver  yourselves  up,  at  so  critical  a  time,  to  sloth 
and  pleasures;  if  you  refuse  to  listen  to  any  c.t)unsellor  hut 
humour,  or  to  nttend  to  any  j)ursuit  except  that  of  amuse- 
ment ;  if  you  allow  yourselves  to  float  loose  and  careless  on 
the  tide  of  life,  rendy  to  receive  any  direction  vhir*,h  *he  cur- 
rent of  fashion  may  chance  to  givt  you  ;  wtit  t  can  you  expect 
to  follow  from  sue!'  beginnings  ? 

4  While  so  many  ar-umd  you,  a. e  undergoing  the  sad  con- 
sequences of  a  like  indiacretion,  for  whiit  reason  shuil  not  those 
conseque.nces  extend  to  you  ?  Shall  you  attain  success  with- 
out that  ])rep;iration,  ;md  escape  dangers  without  that  pre- 
caution, which  are  re(iuired.  of  others?  Shall  happiness  grow 
up  to  you,  of  its  own  accord,  and  solicit  your  acceptance, 
when,  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation, 
and  the  actjuisition  of  labour  and  care  ? 

5  D(;eeive  not  yourseiv-s  with  those  arrogant  hopes.— 
Whatever  be  your  rank,  Providence  iviil  not,  for  your  sake 
reverse  its  established  order.  The  Author  of  your  being  hath 
enjoined  you  to  "take  heed  to  your  ways ;  to  ponder  the 
paths  of  your  feet ;  to  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of 
your  youth." 

6  He  liath  decreed,  that  they  only  "  who  seek  after  ^vis- 
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dojTi,  shall  find  it ;  that  fools  shall  be  aillictecl,  because  of 
their  transgressions  ;  and  that  whoever  refusetii  instruction, 
shall  destro}'  his  own  soul."  By  listening  to  th<;se  admoni- 
tions, and  tempering  thevivacii}^  of  youth  with  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  serious  thought,  you  may  ensure  cheerfulness  for  the 
rf^?t  of  life  ;  hut  by  delivering  yourselves  up  at  present  to 
giddiness  and  levity,  you  lay  tIie*^foundation  of  lasting  heavi- 
ness of  heart. 

7  When  you  look  forward  to  those  plans  of  life,  which 
either  your  circumstances  have  suggested,  or  your  friends 
have  proposed,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
order  to  j)ursue  them  Avith  advantage,  some  previous  disci- 
pline is  reijuisite.  Be  assured,  that  wi^atever  is  to  be  your 
profession,  no  education  is  more  necessary  to  your  success, 
ihun  the  ac(juirement  of  virtuous  dispositions  and  habits. — 
This  is  the  universal  preparation  for  every  character,  arjd 
every  station  in  life. 

&  Bad  as  tiie  world  is,  respect  is  always  paid  to  virtue.  In 
the  usual  course  of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
plain  understanding,  joined  with  acknowledged  worth,  con- 
tributes more  to  prosperity,  than  the  brightest  parts  without 
probity  or  honour.  Whether  science  or  business,  or  pub- 
lic life,  be  your  aim,  virtue  still  enters,  for  a  jirincipal  share, 
into  all  thosegreat  departments  of  society.  It  is  connected 
with  eminence,  in  ever)r  liberal  art :  with  reputation,  in  every 
branch  of  fair  and  useful  business ;  witii  distinctit)n,  in  eveiy 
public  station. 

9  The  vigour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight  which 
it  adds  to  character  ;  the  generous  sentiments  which  it 
brejrthes  ;  the  undaunted  spirit  which  it  inspires ;  the  ardour 
of  diligence  which  it  quickens  :  the  freedom  which  it  pro- 
cures from  pernicious  and  dishonourable  avocations  :  are  the 
foundations  of  all  that  is  higliiy  honourable,  or  greatly  suc- 
cessful among  men. 

10  "WTiatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments  you  now 
possess,  virtue  is  a  necessary  requisite,  m  order  to  tneir  shining 
with  proper  lustre.  Feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the  fairest 
form,  if  it  be  suspected  that  nothing  within,  corresponds  to 
the  jileasing  appearance  without.  Short  are  the  triumphs  of 
wit,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  malice. 

1 1  By  whatevermeans  you  may  at  first  attract  the  attention, 
ou  can  holl  the  esteem,  and  secure  the  hearts  of  others,only 

U\* araiabiedispositions,andtheaccomplishments  of  the  mina. 
These  are  the  qualities  vvhose  influence  will  last,  Avhen  the 
lustre  of  all  that  once  sparkled  and  dazzled  has  passed  away. 
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12  Let  not  then  the  season  of  youth  be  barren  of  improve- 
ments, so  essential  to  your  future  felicity  and  honour.  Now 
is  the  seed-time  of  life ;  and  according  to  "  what  you  sow, 
you  shnll  reap."  Your  character  is  now,  under  Divine  As- 
gistance,  of  your  own  forming;  your  fate  is,  «n  some  meas- 
ure, put  into  your  own  hands. 

13  Your  nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  soft.  Habits  have  not 
established  their  dominion.  Prejudices  have  not  pre-occu- 
pied  your  understanding.  Tlie  world  has  not  had  time  to 
contract  and  debase  your  affections.  All  your  pmvers  are 
more  vigorous,  disembarrassed,  and  free,  than  they  will  be 
at  any  future  period. 

14  Whatever  impulse  you  now  give  to  your  desires  and 
passions,  the  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will  form  th« 
channel  in  which  j'our  life  is  to  i-un  ;  nay,  it  may  determin**. 
its  everlasting  issue.  Consider,  then,  the  employment  of 
this  important  period,  as  the  highest  trust  which  shall  ever 
be  committed  to  you ;  as  in  a  great  measure,  decisive  of  your 
happiness  in  time,  and  in  eternity. 

15  As  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  each,  by  the  invaria- 
ble laws  of  nr.ture,  affects  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in 
course  ;  so,  in  human  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  according 
as  it  is  well  or  ill  spent,  influences  the  happiness  of  that  which 
is  to  follow.  Virtuous  youth,  gradually  brings  forward  ac- 
complished and  flourishing  manhood ;  and  such  manhood, 
passes  of  itself,  without  uneasiness,  into  respectable  and  tran- 
quil old  age. 

16  But  when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regular  course, 
disorder  takes  place  in  the  moral,  jvist  as  in  the  vegettble 
world.  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer  there 
will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn,  no  fruit :  so,  if  youtii  be 
trifled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  probably  be 
contemptible,  and  old  age  miserable.  If  the  beginnings  of 
life  have  been  "  vanity,"  its  latter  end  can  scarcely  be  any 
otJier  than  "  vexation  of  spirit." 

17  I  shall  finish  this  address,  with  calling  your  attention  to 
that  dependence  on  the  blessing  of  HeaA'en,  which,  amidst  all 
your  endeavours  after  improvement,  you  ought  continually  ti 
preserve.  It  is  too  common  witli  the  young,  even  when  they 
resolve  to  tread  th.e  path  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  set  out  witli 
presumptuous  confidence  in  tliemselves. 

18  Trusting  to  their  own  abilities  for  carrying  them  suc- 
cessfully through  life,  they  are  careless  of  applying  to  God, 
or  of  deriving  any  assistance  from  what  they  are  apt  to  reckon 
the  gloomy  discipline  of  reli^^ion.  Alas  !  now  little  do  they 
know  the  dangers  which  awjut  thojn  ?  NeitheFhuraattwistlora, 
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nor  human  virtue,  unsupported  by  religion,  is  equal  to  the 
trying  situations  which  often  occur  in  life. 

19  By  the  shock  of  temptation,  how  frequently  have  the 
most  virtuous  intentions  been  overthrown  ?  Under  the  press- 
ure of  disaster,  how  ofter-i  lias  the  j^reatest  constancy  sunk  ? 
"  Every  good,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above."  Wis- 
dom and  virtue,  as  well  as  "  riches  and  honour,  come  from 
God."  Destitute  of  his  favour,  you  are  in  no  better  situation, 
with  all  your  boasted  abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  w'ander  in 
a  trackless  desert,  without  any  guide  to  conduct  th^m,  or 
any  shelter  to  cover  them  from  the  gathering  storm. 

20  Correct,  then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance.  Expect 
not,  that  your  hajjpiness  can  be  independent  of  Him  who 
made  you.  By  faith  and  repentance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world.  By  piety  and  prayer,  seek  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  heaven. 

21  I\conclude  w-ith  the  solemn  words,  in  which  a  great 
prince  delivered  his  dying  charge  to  his  son :  words,  which 
every  young  person  ought  to  consider  as  addressed  to  himself, 
and  to  engrave  deeply  on  his  heart:  "Solomon,  my  s'^n, 
know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers ;  and  serve  him  with  a 
perfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind.  For  the  Lord  search- 
eth  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  the 
thoughts.  If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but  if 
thou  forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  oft'  for  e/er."      "  blair. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

PROMISCUOUS  PIECES 

SECTION  1. 

Earthquake  at  Calabria,  in  the  year  1638. 

AN  account  of  this  div.adfijl  earthquake',  is  "ivcn  by  the 
celebrated  father  Kircher\  It  happened  whilst  he  w'as  on 
his  journey  to  visit  Mount  jEtna',  and  the  rest  of  the  w^ondets 
that  lie  towards  the  South  of  Italy\  Kirchor  is  considered 
by  scholars',  as  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  learning 
"  Having  hired  a  boat',  in  comj)any  Avith  four  more',  (two  fri- 
ars of  the  order  of  St.  Francis',  anil  tAvo  seculars',)  we  launch  - 
ed  from  the  harbour  of  Messina,  in  Sicily',  and  arriA^ed',  the 
same  day',  at  the  promontory  of  Pelorus\  Our  destination 
was  for  the  city  of  Euphajuiia',  in  Calabria' ,  Avhei-e  Ave  had 
some  business  to  transact' ,  and  Avliere  Ave  designed  to  tarry 
for  some  timc\ 

2  "HoAvever',ProAidence  seemed  willing  to  cross  our  design^; 
for  AA'e  Avere  obliged  to  continue  three  days  at  Pelorus', 
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on  account  of  the  weather^ ;  and  though  we  often  put  out  to 
sea',  yet  we  were  as  often  driven  back'.  At  Icngtli',  Avearied 
with  the  delay',  we  resolved  to  prosecute  our  voya;;e^ ;  and', 
although  tiie  sea  seemed  more  than  usually  agitated',  we 
ventured  forwar(l\ 

3  "The  gulf'orCharybdis',  which  we  aj>proached',  seemed 
whirled  round  in  such  a  manner',  as  to  form  a  vast  hoUo^v', 
verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre\  Proceeding  onward',  and 
turnini^  my  eyirs  to  TRtna',  I  saw  it  cast  fortii  large  volumes 
of  smoke',  of  mountainous  sizes',  which  entirely  covered  the 
island',  and  blotted  out  thn  very  shores  from  my  view\  This', 
together  with  the  drendful  noise\  and  the  su!])hurous  stench 
which  was  strongly  perceiv«.'.d',  filled  me  with  ap«)rehensions', 
that  some  more  dreadful  calamity  was  impendmg\ 

4  "The  sea  itself  seemed  to  wear  a  very  unusthd  appear 
ance' :  they  who  have  seen  a  lake  in  a  violent  shower  of  rain", 
covered  all  over  with  bubbles',  will  conceive  some  idea  of  its 
agitations\  Mv  surprise  was  still  increased',  by  the  calmness 
and  serenity  of  the  weather' ;  not  a  breeze\not  a  cloud',  which 
might  be  supposed  to  put  all  nature  thus  into  raation\  I 
therefore  warned  my  companions',  that  an  earth{|uake  was  ap- 
proaching' ;  and',  after  some  time',  making  for  the  shore  with 
all  possible  diligsnee',  wp  landed  at  Tropatia',  happy  and  thank- 
ful for  having  escaped  the  threjite-ning  dangers  ofthesea\ 

b  "  But  our  triumplis  at  land  were  of  short  duration'';  for 
we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Jesuits'  College',  in  that  city', 
when  our  ears  were  stunned  with  a  horrid  sound',  resembling 
that  of  an  infinite  nuntber  of  chariots',  driven  ^ercely  for- 
ward' ;  the  Avheels  rattling',  and  the  thongs  cracking'.  Soon 
after  this',  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  ensued';  the  whole 
tract  upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  vibrate',  as  if  we  were 
in  the  scale  of  a  balance  that  continu  ".d  wavering'.  Triis  mo- 
tion', however',  soon  grew  more  violent' ;  and  being  no  longer 
-able  to  keep  my  legs',  1  was  thrown  prostrate  upon  the  ground'. 
fn  the  mean  tune',  the  univci-sal  ruin  round  me',  reaoubled 
my  amazement'. 

6  "  The  crash  of  falling  houses',  the  tottering  of  to  wei-s',  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying',  all  contributed  to  raise  my  terror' 
and  despair'.  On  every  side  of  me',  1  saw  nothing  but  a 
scene  of  rain  ;  and  danger  threatening  wherevpr  I  should 
fly'.    1  recommended  niyself  to  (J  od',  as  my  last  great  r*'fuge' 

7  "At  that  hour',  O  how  vain  was  every  siU>lunary  happi- 
ness^ !  Wealth',  honour',  ernpirn',  wisdom',  all  mere  usi^less 
sounds',  and  as  empty  as  the  bubbles  o  f  the  deep'  I  J  ust  standing 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity'  ,nothin^  but  G  od  was  my  pleasure\ 
and  the  nearer  f  approached',  I  only  loved  him  the  more'. 
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8  "  After  some  time",  howevei-',  finding  that  1  remained  un- 
hurf ,  amidst  the  general  concussion',  1  resolved  to  venture  for 
safety^;  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could',  I  reached  the  shore', 
but  almost  terrified  out  of  my  reason\  I  did  not  search  long 
here',  till  I  found  the  boat  m  which  1  had  landed'',  and  my 
companions  also',  whose  terrors  were  even  greater  than  mine\ 
Our  meeting  was  not  of  that  kind',  where  every  one  is  desi- 
rous of  telling  his  own  happy  escape^ ;  it  was  all  silence',  and  a 
gloomy  dread  of  im])enaing  terrors^. 

9  "Leaving  this  seat  of  desolation',  we  prosecuted  our 
voyage  along  the  coast^;  and  the  next  day  came  to  Rochetta', 
where  we  landed',  although  the  earth  still  continued  in  vio- 
lent agitations\  But  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  our  inn',  when 
we  were  once  more  obliged  to  return  to  the  boat' ;  and',  in 
about  half  an  hour',  we  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  town\  and 
the  inn  at  Avhich  we  had  put  u])',  dashed  to  the  ground',  bu- 
rying the  inhabitants  beneath  the  ruins\ 

10  "In  this  manner',  proceeding  onward  in  our  little  ves- 
sel', finding  no  safety  at  land',  and  yef ,  from  the  smallness  of 
our  boaf ,  having  but  a  very  dangerous  continuance  at  sea', 
we  at  length  landed  at  Lonizium',  a  castle  midway  between 
Tropsea  and  Eupheemia',  tlie  city  to  which',  as  I  said  before', 
we  were  bound\  Here',  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes',  -rioth 
ing  but  scenes  of  ruin^  and  horroi''  appeared^ ;  towns'*  and  cas- 
tles' levelled  to  the  ground^;  Stromboli',  though  at  sixty  mile? 
distance',  belching  forth  liames  in  an  unusual  manner',  and 
with  a  noise  which  1  could  distinctly  hear\ 

11  "But  my  attention  was  quickly  turned  from  more  re- 
mote', to  contiguous  danger\  The  rumbling  sound  of  an 
approaching  carth(juake',  which  we  by  this  time  were  grown 
acquainted  with',  alarmed  us  for  the  consetjuences"" ;  it  every 
moment  seemed  to  grow  loudei*',  and  to  approach  nearer'' 
The  place  on  which  we  stood  now  began  to  shake  most 
dreadfully^ :  so  that  being  unable  to  stand',  my  companions 
and  I  caught  hold  of  whatever  shrub  grew  next  to  us',  and 
supported  ourselves  in  that  manner\ 

12  "  After  some  time',  this  violent  paroxysm  ceasing'',  >ve 
again  stood  up',  in  order  to  prosecute  our  voyage  to  Euph-e- 
mia',  which  lay  Tvithin  sight\  In  the  mean  time',  ^vhile  we 
"were  prem^ring  for  this  purpose',  I  turned  my  eyes  towards 
the  city',  out  could  see  only  a  frightful  dark  cloud',  that  seem  - 
ed  to  rest  upon  the  place\  This  the  more  surprised  us',  uh 
tlie  weather  was  so  very  serene^. 

IS"  We  waited',  therefore',  till  the  cloud  had  passed  a  w;t  y'' 
then  turning  to  look  for  the  city',  it  "vvas  totally  sunk\     Won  - 
derful  to  tell' !  notliing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake'  vr?s 
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seen  where  it  stood\  We  looked  about  to  find  some  one 
that  could  tell  us  of  its  sad  catastrophe',  but  could  see  no  per- 
son'. All  was  become  a  melancnoly  solitude^ ;  a  scene  of 
hideous  desolation\ 

14  "  Thus  proceeding  pensively  along',  in  quest  of  some 
human  being  that  could  give  us  a  little  information',  we  at 
length  sanv  a  boy  sitting  by  the  shore',  and  apf)earing  stupi- 
fied  with  terror\  Of  him',  therefore',  we  inquired  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  city' ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
give  us  an  answer'. 

1 5  "  VVe  entreated  liim',  with  every  expression  of  tender- 
ness' and  pi'ty'  to  tell  us' ;  but  his  senses  were  quite  wrapt  up 
ill  the  contemplation  of  the  danger  he  had  escaped'.  "W  e  of- 
fered him  some  victuals',  but  he  seemed  to  loath  the  sight'. 
We  still  persis'Li^d  in  our  offices  of  kindness' ;  but  he  only 
pointed  to  the  place  of  the  city',  like  one  out  of  his  senses  , 
and  then',  running  up  into  the  woods',  was  never  heard  of 
after'.     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Euphsemia'. 

1(5  "As  we  continued  our  melancholy  course  along  the 
shore',  the  whole  coast',  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles', 
presented  nothing  but  the  remains  of  cities^  and  men'scatter- 
«!d',  without  a  habitation',  over  the  fields'.  Proceeding  thus 
along',  we  at  length  ended  our  distressful  voyage  by  arriving 
at  Naples',  after  having  escaped  a  thousand  dangers  both  at 
sea' and  land'."  GOLDsaiiTii. 

SECTION  II. 
Letter  frovi  Flint  to  Geminius. 

J'^O  we  not  sometimes  observe  a  sort  of  people',  who', 
->  though  they  are  themselves  under  the  abject  dominion 
)i"  every  vice',  show  a  kind  of  malicious  resentment  against  the 
errors  of  others',  and  are  most  severe  upon  those  whomtliey 
most  resemble'  ?  yef,  surely  a  lenity  of  disposition',  even  in 
parsons  who  have  the  least  occasion  for  clemency  themselvss', 
IS  of  all  virtues  the  most  becorninj^'. 

2  Tiie  highest  of  all  characters',  in  my  estimation',  is  his', 
who  is  as  read)^  to  pardon  the  errors  of  mankind',  as  if  he  were 
e.very  day  guilty  ol  some  himself ;  and',  at  the  same  time',  as 
cautious  of  committing  a  fapit',  as  if  he  never  forgave  one'. 
It  is  a  rule  then  which  we  should',  upon  all  occasions',  both 
private'  and  public', most  religiously  observe^-,  "to  l>e inexo- 
rable to  our  own  failings',  while  v.e'  treat  those  of  the  rest  of 
trie  woild  with  tenderness*:  not  excejiting  even  such  as  for- 
give none  but  tliemseives'." 

S  I  shall',  pei-jiaps',  be  askrd',  who  it  is  that  has  given  occa- 
sion to  tiu'-se  rellections'.     Know  then  that  a  certain  person 
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lately' — but  of  that  when  we  meet' — though',  upon  second 
thoughts',  not  even  then' ;  lest',  whilst  I  condemn  and  expose 
his  conduct',  I  shall  act  counter  to  that  maxim  I  particularly 
recommend'.  Whoever',  therefore.',  and  whatever  he  is',  shall 
remain  in  silence' :  for  though  there  may  be  some  use',  per- 
haps', in  setting  a  maric  upon  the  man',  for  tlie  sake  of  exam- 
ple', there  vviil  be  more',  however',  in  sparing  him',  for  the 
sake  ofhumanity\     Farewell'.  melmoth's  pliny. 

SECTION  111. 
I^efterfrom  Puny  ^oMarcellinus  on  the  death  of  an  amia- 
ble young  woman. 
t  WRITE  this  under  the  utmost  oppression  of  sorrow' :  the 
youngest  daughter  of  my  friend  Fundanus',  is  dead'! 
Never  surely  was  there  a  more  agre«-able',  and  more  amiable 
vonug  person',  or  one  uho  better  desfrvt^l  to  have  enjoyed  a 
long',  I  had  almost  said',  an  immortal  life'  I  She  had  all  the 
wisdom  of  age' and  discretion  of  a  matron',  joined  with  youth- 
ful sweetness'  and  vii'gin  modesty'. 

2  ^Vith  what  an  engaging  fondness  did  she  behave  to  her 
farher'!  Hon  kindly  and  respectfully  receive  h's  friends' !  How 
aiTcctionately  treat  all  those  who',  in  their  respective  olHces', 
had  the  care'  and  education  of  lier'I  She  employed  much  of 
her  time  in  r<-.ad!r»g',in  w^hich  slie  discovered  j^reat  strength  of 
jtidgnient';  she  indulged  herself  in  few  diversions',  and  those 
with  much  caution'.  '^Vith  vhat  forbearance', Avith  what  pjt- 
tience',  with  what  courage',  did  she  endure  her  last  illness' ! 

3,  She  complied  with  all  the  directions  of  her  physicians'; 
slie  encouraged  her  sistei-',  and  her  father' ;  and',  \vhen  ali  hei 
strength  of  body  was  exhausted',  supported  herself  by  the 
single  vigour  of  her  mind'.  That',  indeed',  continued',  even 
to  her  lant  moments',  unbroken  by  the  pain  of  along  illness', 
or  the  terrors  of  approaching  death' ;  and  it  is  a  reflection 
which  makes  the  loss  of  her  s'o  much  the  more  to  be  lament- 
♦'d'.  A  loss  infinitely  severe' !  :vnd  moi-e  severe  l>y  the  pa»- 
ticular  conjuncture  in  which  it  hap-pened' ! 

'4  She  was  contracted  to  a  most  -worthy  youtji' ;  the  wed- 
Ing  day  was  fixed',  and  we  were  all  invited'. — How  sad  a 
.•ha?i|^e  from  the  highest  joy',  to  the  deepest  sorrow'!  How 
shall  1  express  the  wound  that  pierced  my  heart',  when  I 
heard  Fundanus  himself,  (as  grief  is  ever  finding  out  circum- 
yjtances  to  aggravate  its  afli;ction',)  ordering  Uie  money  he  had 
designed  to  lay  out  upon  clothes'  and  jewels',  for  her  mar- 
riage', to  be  employed  in  mjTrh'  and  spices'  for  her  funeral' ! 

5  He  is  a  man  of  gi-eat  learning'  and  good  sense',  who  has 
applied  himself,  from  his  earliest  vonth',  to  the  noblest  and 
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most  elevated  studies^ :  but  all  the  maxims  of  fortitude  which 
he  has  received  from  books\  or  advanced  liimself,  he  now 
absolutely  rejects^ ;  and  every  other  virtue  of  his  heart  gives 
place  to  all  a  parent's  tenderness\  We  shall  excuse',  we  shall 
even  approve  his  sorrow',  when  ^ve  consider  what  he  has  lost', 
fie  iias  lost  a  daugiiter  Avho  resembled  him  in  his  manners',  as 
tvell  as  his  person' ;  and  exactly  coj)ied  out  all  her  father'. 

6  If  his  friend  Marcellinus  shall  think  proper  to  write  to 
liim'.  upon  the  subject  of  so  reasonable  a  grief,  let  me  remind 
him  not  to  use  the  rougher  arguments  of  consolation',  and 
such  as  seem  to  carry  a  sort  of  reproof  with  tliem' ;  but  those 
of  kind  and  sympathizing  humanity'. 

7  Time  will  render  him  more  open  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son': for  as  a  fresh  wound  shrinks  back  fr«m  tlie  hand  of  the 
sin-geon',  but  by  degrees  submits  to,  and  even  requires  the 
means  of  its  cure' ;  so  a  mind',  under  the  first  imprassions  of 
a  misfortune',  shuns  and  rejects  all  arguments  of  consolation', 
but  atlengtli',  ifap})[ied  witii  tenderness',  calmly  and  willingly 
acquiesces  in  them'.    Farewell'.       Melmoth's  Pliny. 

SECTION  TV. 

On  discretion. 

I  HAVE  often  thought',  if  tlie  minds  of  men  were  laid  open', 
we  should  see  but  little  difference  between  that  of  a  wise 
man',  and  that  of  a  fool\  There  are  infinite  reveries',  num- 
bi'rless  extra vagances\  and  a  succession  of  vanities',  which  pass 
through  both'."  The  great  diiference  is',  that  the  first  knows 
how  to  pick  and  cull  his  thoughts  for  conversation',  by  sup- 
pressing some',  and  communiciiting  others' ;  whereas  the  oth- 
er lets  them  all  indifferently  fly  out  in  words'.  Tlus  sort  oi 
discretion',  howevei-',  has  no' place  in  private  conversation 
bet^veen  int  imate  friends'.  On  such  occasions',  the  wisest  men 
very  cftcn  tallc  like  the  weakest' ;  for?  indeed,  talking  with  a 
friend',  is  notliing  else  than  thinJdng  aloiuP. 

2  Tuliy  has  therefore  very  justly  exposed  a  precepf ,  deliv- 
ered by  seme  ancient  writers',  Tliat  a  man  sliould  live  with 
his  enemy  in  such  amannei*',  as  might  lea>'e  him  room  to  be 
come  his  friend' ;  and  with  his  friena,  in  such  a  mannei-',  thaf 
if  he  became  his  enemy',  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt 
him\  The  first  part  of  this  rule',  which  regartls  our  behav- 
iour towards  an  enemy',  is  iiuleed  very  reasonable',  as  well  as 
very  prudential*;  but  the  latter  part  of  if,  which  regards  our 
behaviour  towards  a  friend',  gavours  more  of  cunning'  than  ol 
discretion' :  and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the  greatest  pleas- 
iu'<'S(!f  life',  which  are  the  freedoms  of  conversation  with  a  bo- 
ttom friend'.     Besides  thaf,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an 
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enemy',  the  world  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness 
of  tho  friend  ,  rather  than  the  indiscre.tion  of  the  person  who 
confided  in  him^. 

S  Discretion  does  not  only  show  itself  in  words',  hut  in  all 
the  circuinstances  of  action^ ;  and  is  like  an  under-agent  ot 
Providence',  to  guide  and  direct  us  in  the  ordinary  concerns 
of  life\  There  are  many  more  shining (jualities in  themind  of 
man',  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as  discretion\  It  is  this', 
indeed',  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest' ;  which  sets  them 
at  work  in  their  proper  times''  and  places' ;  and  tuyns  tliem 
to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them\ 
Without  if,  learning  is  pedantry',  and  wit  impertinence^ ;  virtue 
itself  looks  like  weakness' ;  the  best  pai'ts  only  qualify  a  man  to 
be  more  sprightly  in  errors',  and  active  to  his  own  ]m  e'nidice\ 

4  Discretion  aoes  not  only  make  a  man  the  master  of  his 
own  parts',  but  of  other  men's\  The  discreet  man  finds  out 
the  talents  of  those  he  converses  with' ,  and  knoAvs  how  to 
apply  them  to  proper  uses\  Accordingly',  if  we  look  into 
particular  communities' and  divisions  of  mwi',  we  may  ob- 
serve', that  it  is  the  discreet  man\  not  the  witty',  nor  the  learn- 
ed', nor  the  brave',  who  guides  the  conversation',  and  ^ives 
measures  to  society'.  A  man  with  great  talents',  but  void  of 
discretion',  is  like  Polyphemus  in  the  fable',  strong'andblind'; 
endued  witii  an  irresistible  force',  which',  for  want  of  sight', 
is  of  no  use  to  him'. 

5  Though  a  man  has  all  other  perfections',  j'et  if  he  v.vtnts 
discretion',  he  will  be  of  no  great  conse(iuence  in  the  world' ; 
on  the  contrary',  if  he  has  tliis  single  tident  in  perfection',  and 
but  a  common  share  of  others',  be  may  do  what  he  pleases  in 
his  particular  station  of  life'. 

6  At  the  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  most  ur,efid 
talent  a  man  can  be  master  of,  i  look  upon  cunning  to  be  tiie 
accomplishment  of  little',  mean',  ungenerous  minds'.  Discre- 
tion points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  us' ,  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them':  cunning  hna 
only  private  selfish  aims' ,  and  sticks  at  nothing  which  may 
mate  them  succeed'. 

7  Discretion  has  large  and  extended  views^ ;  and',  like  a 
well-formed  eye',  commands  a  whole  horizon' :  cunning  is  a 
kind  of  short-sightedness',  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects 
which  are  near  at  hand',  but  is  not  able  to  discern  thing*  at  a 
distance'.  Discretion',  tlie  more  it  is  discovered',  gives  a  great- 
er authority  to  the  person  who  possesses  it' :  cunning',  when 
it  is  once  detected',  loses  its  force',  and  makes  a  man  incapa- 
ble of  bringing  about  even  those  events  which  he  might  Iiave 
done",  had  he  passed  only  for  a  plain  man\ 
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8  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason',  and  a  guide  to  us 
in  all  the  duties  of  life^ :  cunning  is  a  kind  of  instinct',  that  only 
I(»oks  out  after  our  immediate  interest'  and  WLlfare\  Discre- 
rinii  is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense'  and  good  luider- 
standings"  :  cunning  is  often  to  be  met  wiUi  in  brutes  them- 
selves' ;  and  in  persons  wjioarebutthe  fewest  removes  from 
iiiem\  In  short',  cunning  is  only  the  mimic  of  discretion'^ ; 
und  it  may  pass  u}>on  weak  men','  in  t!i«;  same  manner  as  vj 
racJty  is  often  mistaken  for  wit',  and  gravity'',  for  w  isd©m\ 

9  The  cast  of  mind  which  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man', 
makes  him  look  forwaid  into  futurity',  and  consider  what  will 
be  his  condition  millions  of  ages  hence',  as  well  as  what  it  is  at 
prcsent\  He  knows  that  the  misery'  or  happiness'  which  is 
leserved  for  him  in  another  world',  loses  nothing  of  its  reality 
by  being  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him\  The  ob- 
jects do  not  appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  remote'. 
He  considers,  tliat  tiiose  pleasures'  and  pains'  which  lie  hid  in 
eternity',  approach  nearer  to  him  every  moment' ;  and  will  be 
present  with  him'  in  their  full  weight'  and  measure',  as  much 
as  those  pains'  and  pleasures'  whicii  he  feels  at  this  very  in- 
stant'. 'For  this  reason',  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himseil 
that  which  is  the  proper  happiness  of  his  nature',  and  the  ul- 
timate design  oi  his  being'. 

10  He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action",  and 
considers  the  most  distant',  as  well  as  the  most  mimediate  ef- 
fects of  it'.  He  supersedes  every  little  prospect  of  gain'  and 
advantage'  which  oilers  itself  here',  if  he  does  not  find  it  con- 
sistent with  his  views  of  an  hereafter'.  In  a  word',  his  hopes 
ai-e  full  of  immortality'^ ;  iiis  schemes  are  large'  and  j^lorious'; 
and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  mterest', 
and  how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods'.  addison. 

SECTION  V. 

On  the  government  of  our  thoughts. 

A  MULTITUDE  of  cases  occur,  in  which  we  are  no  less 
accountable  for  wliat  we  Uiink,  than  for  what  we  do.  As, 
first,  when  the  introduction  of  any  train  of  thought  de- 
pends upon  ourselves,  and  is  our  voluntary  act,  by  turning 
ourattention  towards  such  objects,  av/akening  such  passions, 
or  engaging  in  such  employments,  as  we  know  must  give  a 
ueculiar  determination  to  our  thoughts.  Next,  when  thoughts, 
by  whatever  accident  they  may  have  been  originally  suggest- 
*;d,  are  indulged  with  deliberation  and  complacency. 

2  Though  the  mind  has  been  passive  in  their  reception, 
and,  therefore  free  from  blame  ;  yet,  if  it  be  active  in  their 
continuance,  the  guilt  becomes  its  own.    They  may  have 
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intruded  at  first,  like  unbidden  j^uests  ;  but  if,  when  entered, 
they  are  matle  welcome,  and  kindly  entertained,  the  case  is 
the  same  as  if  thc^y  had  been  i;r/ited  from  the  beginning. 

3  If  we  are  thus  accountable  to  God  for  thoughts  either 
voluntanh'  introduced,  or  deliberately  indulged,  we  are  no 
less  so,  in'thii  last  j)Iace,  for  those  which  find  admittance  into 
our  hearts  from  supine  negligence,  from  total  relaxation  of 
attention,  from  allov/i ng  our  imagination  to  rove  with  entire 
license,  "  like  the  eyes  of  the  fool,  towards  the  ends  of  th« 
earth." 

4  Our  minds  are,  in  this  case,  thrown  open  to  folly  and  van- 
ity. They  are  prostituted  to  every  evil  thing  Avhich  pleases 
to  take  possession.  The  consequences  must  all  be  charged  to 
our  account ;  and  in  vain  we  plead  excuse  from  human  infir- 
mity. Hence  it  appears,  that  the  great  object  at  which  we 
are  to  aim  in  governing  our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the  most  ef- 
fectual measures  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  such  as 
are  sinful ;  and  for  hastening  their  expulsion,  if  they  shall 
iiave  introduced  themselves  without  consent  of  the  will. 

5  But  when  we  descend  into  our  breasts,  and  examine  hoiv 
far  we  have  studied  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  who  can  tell, 
"  how  oft  he  hath  offended  ?"  In'  no  article  of  religion  or 
morals  are  men  more  culpably  remiss,  than  in  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  they  give  to  fancy :  and  that  too,  for  the  most  pait, 
withaut  remorse.  Since  the  time  that  reason  began  to  ex- 
ert her  ix)wers,  thought,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been 
active  in  every  breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause. 

6  The  current  of  ideas  has  been  ahvays  flowing.  The 
wheels  of  the  spiritual  engine  have  circulated  with  perpetual 
motion.  Let  me  ask,  wliat  has  been  the  fruit  of  this  incessant 
activity,  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Of  the  innumera- 
ble hours  that  have  been  employed  in  thought,  how  few  are 
marked  with  any  permanent  or  useful  effect?  How  many 
have  either  passed  aAvay  in  idle  dreams ;  or  have  been  aban- 
doned to  anxious  discontented  musings,  to  unsocial  and  ma- 
lignant passions,  or  to  irregular  and  criminal  desires  ? 

7  Had  I  power  to  lay  open  that  storehouse  of  iniquity  which 
the  hearts  of  too  many  conceal ;  could  I  draw  out  and  read 
to  them  a  list  of  all  the  imaginations  they  have  devised,  and 
all  the  passions  they  have  indulged  in  secret ;  what  a  picture 
of  men  should  I  present  to  themselves !  What  crimes  would 
they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in  secrecy,  which  to  their 
most  intimate  companions  they  durst  not  reveal ! 

8  Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts  to  be  innocently 
employed,  they  too  commonly  suffer  them  to  run  out  into  ex- 
travagant imaginations,  and  chimerical  plans  of  what  they 
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would  wish  to  attain,  or  choose  to  be,  if  tliey  could  frame  th 
course  of  things  according  to  their  desire.  Though  such  em 
ployments  of  fancy  come  not  under  the  same  description  with 
those  which  are  plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblamable  they 
seldom  are.  Besides  the  waste  of  time  which  they  occasion, 
and  the  misapplication  which  they  indicate  of  those  intellec 
tual  powers  that  were  given  to  us  for  much  nobler  purposes, 
such  romantic  speculations  lead  us  always  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  forbidden  regions. 

9  Tiiey  place  us  on  dangerous  ground.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  connected  with  some  one  bad  passion  ;  and  they 
always  nourish  a  giddy  and  frivolous  turn  of  thought.  They 
unfit  the  mind  for  apjilying  with  vigour  to  rational  pursuits, 
or  for  acquiescing  in  sober  plans  of  conduct.  From  tliat  ideal 
world  in  Avliich  it  allows  itself  to  dwell,  it  returns  to  the  com- 
merce of  men,  unbent  and  relaxed,  sickly  and  tainted,  averse 
to  discharging  the  duties,  and  sometimes  disqualified  even 
for  relishing  the  pleasures  of  ordinary  life. 
SECTION  VI. 
On  the  evils  ivhichjiowfrom  unrestrained  passions. 

WHEN  man  revolted  from  his  Maker',  his  passions  rebel- 
led against  himself^ ;  and',  from  being  originally  the 
ministers  of  reason",  have  become  the  tyrants  of  the  soul\ — 
Hence',  in  treating  of  this  subject',  tAvo  things  may  be  as- 
sumed as  principles'*:  first',  that  through  the  present  weakness 
of  the  understanding',  our  passions  are  often  directed  towards 
improper  objects^ ;  and  next',  that  even  Avhen  their  direction 
isjust\  and  their  objects  are  innocent',  they  perpetually  tend 
to  run  into  excess^  ;  they  {Uways  hurry  us  towards  their  grat- 
ification', with  a  blind  and  dang<!rous  impetuosity\  On  these 
two  points',  then',  turns  the  whole  government  of  our  pas- 
sions^ :  firsf,  to  ascertain  the  proper  objects  of  their  pursuif: 
and  nexf,  to  restrain  them  in  that  pursuit',  when  they  would 
carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason\ 

2  Ifthere  is  any  passion  which  intrudes  itself  unseasonably 
into  our  mind',  which  darkens  and  troubles  our  judgmenf ,  or 
habitually  discomposes  our  temper' ;  Avhich  unfits  us  for 
properly  discharging  the  duties',  or  disqualifies  us  for  cheer- 
fully enjoying  the  comforts  of  life',  Ave  may  certainly  con- 
chi^e  it  to  have  gained  a  dangerous  ascendant\  The  great 
object  Avhich  Ave  ouglit  to  propose  to  ourselves',  is',  to  acquire 
a  firm  and  steadfast  mind',  AVhich  the  infatuation  of  passion 
shall  not  seduce',  nor  its  violence  shake' ;  Avhich',  resting  on 
fixed  principles',  shall',  in  the  midst  of  contending  emotions', 
remain  free',  and  master  of  itself^ '  able  to  listen  calmly  to 
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the  voice  of  conscience',  and  prepared  to  obey  its  dictates 
without  hesitation^. 

8  To  obtain',  if  possible',  such  command  of  passion',  is  one 
of  the  highest  attainments  of  the  rational  nature\  Argu- 
ments to  shoAV  its  importance',  crowd  upon  us  from  every 
quarter''.  If  there  be  any  fertile  source  oi  misohi*;f  to  human 
hfe',  it  is',  beyond  doubt',  tiie  misrule  of  passion\  It  is  this 
which  poisons  the  enjoyment  of  individuals',  overturns  the 
order  of  society',  and"  strews  the  ])ath  of  life  with  so  niany 
miseries',  as  to  render  it  indited  the  vale  of  tears\ 

4  All  thos?  ^reat  scenes  of  public  calamity',  which  we  be- 
hold with  astonishment^  and  horror',  have  originated  from  the 
source  of  violent  passions\  These  have  overspread  the  earth 
with  bloodshed'.  These  have  pointed  the  assassin's  dngger', 
and  filled  the  })oisoned  bowl\  These',  in  every  age',  have 
furnished  too  copious  materials  for  tlie  orator's  pathetic  dec- 
lamation', and  for  the  poet'*?  tragical  song\  Wln-n  from  pul)- 
lic  life  we  descend  to  })rivate  condLict',"though  passion  ope- 
rates not  there  in  so  Avide  and  destructive  a  sphere',  we  shali 
find  its  influence  to  be  no  less  baneful\ 

5  I  need  not  mention  tiie  black  and  fierce  pasiions',  such  a» 
envy\  jealousy',  and  revenge',  Avhose  efl'ects  are  ol)viously 
noxious',  and  whose  agitations  are  immediate  misery';  but  take 
any  of  the  licentious  and  sensual  kir;d\  Suj)|)Ose  it  to  have 
unlimited  scope';  trace  it  througliout  its  course',  and  we 
shall  find  that  gradually',  as  it  rises',  it  faints  the  soundness', 
and  troubles  the  peace',  of  his  mind  over  whom  it  reigns' ; 
thaf ,  in  its  progress',  it  engages  him  in  pursuits  wliich  are 
marked  either  with  danger'  or  with  shame' ;  that',  in  the  end', 
it  wastes  his  fortune',  destroys  his  health',  or  debases  his  char- 
actei-' ;  and  aggravates  all  the  miseries  in  which  it  has  in  wived 
him',  with  the  concluding  })angs  of  bitter  remorse'.  Through 
all  the  stages  of  this  fatal  course',  how  many  have  heretofore 
run'?  \N  hat  multitudes  do  we  daily  behold  pursuing  it',  Avitli 
blind  and  headlong  steps'  ?  p'-aib. 

SECTION  VII. 

On  theyrnper  state  of  our  temper,  with  respect  to  one  another. 

JT  is  evident',  in  ine  general',  that  if  we  consult  either  duIk 
lic  welfare'  or  private  happiness'.  Christian  charity  oughtto 
regulate  our  disjVosition  in  mutual  intercourse'.  But  as  this 
gn^at  principle  admits  of  several  diversified  appearances',  let 
us  consider  some  of  the  chief  forms  under  which  it  ought  to 
show  itself  in  the  usual  tenour  of  life'. 

2  "What',  first',  presents  itself  to  he  recommended^,  is  a 
peaceable  temper' ;  a  disposition  averse  to  give  oflfence',  and 
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desirous  of  cultivating  hannonv',  and  amicable  intercourse 
in  society\  This  supposes  yielding'  and  condescending  man- 
ners'', unwillingness  to  contend  with  others  about  trifles',  and', 
in  contests  that  are  unavoidable',  proper  moderation  of  s])irit\ 
S  ,Such  a  temper  is  the  first  i)riaciple  of  self-en  joy  raent\ 
Itis  the  basis  of  allordei"'  and  ha])piness  among  mankind'.  The 
Dositivc'  and  contentious',  the  rude',  and  quarrelsome',  are  the 
bane  of  society'.  They  seem  def:t:af.i  to  blast  the  small  shai'e 
of  comfori',  which  nature  has  L.  Vi:  allotted  to  man'.  But  they 
cannotdisturb  the  peace  of  others',  more  than  they  break  their 
own'.  The  hurricane  rages  first  in  their  own  bosom',  before  it 
is  let  forth  upon  the  world'.  In  the  temi)ests  which  Ihey  raise', 
they  a.-e  always  tost' ,  and  fre«iuentiy  it  is  their  lotto  perish\ 

4  A  peaceable  temper  must  be  supported  by  a  candid  one', 
or  a  disposition  to  view  the  conduct  of  others  with  fairness' 
and  impHrti.dity'.  This  stands  opposed  to  a  jealous'  and  sus- 
picious temper',  which  ascribes  every  action  to  the  Avorst  mo- 
tive', and  throws  a  black  shade  over  every  character'.  If  we 
would  be  happy  in  ourselves',  or  in  our  connexions  with 
*jthers',  let  us  guard  against  this  malignant  spirit'.  Let  us 
study  that  charity  "  which  thinketh  no  evil';"  that  temper 
which',  witiiout  degenerating  into  credulity',  will  dispose  us  to 
be  jusf ;  and  whicli  can  allow  us  to  observe  an  error^,  without 
imputing  it  as  a  crime'.  Thus  we  shall  be  kept  free  from  that 
conUnual  irritation',  wiiich  imaginary  injuries  raise  in  a  sus- 
picious breast' ,  and  shall  walk  among  men  as  our  brethren', 
not  as  our  enemies'. 

5  But  to  he  peaceable',  and  to  be  candid',  is  not  all  that  is 
required  of  a  good  man'.  He  must  cultivate  a  kind',  gener- 
ous', and  symoathizing  tempei*',  which  feels  for  distress', 
"tvherever  it  is  oeheld' ;  which  enters  into  the  concerns  of  his 
friends  with  ardour' ,  and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  inter- 
course', is  gentle',  obliging',  and  humane'.  How  amiable 
appears  stich  a  disposition',  when  contrasted  Avith  a  malicious' 
or  envious  temper',  which  wra]>s  itself  up  in  its  own  narrow 
interest',  looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  success  of  others',  and  , 
with  an  unnatural  satisfaction',  feeds  on  their  disappointmenfis' 
or  miseries'!  HoAV  little  does  he  know  of  the  true  happiness 
of  life',  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  intercourse  of  good  offices' 
and  kind  affections',  which',  by  a  pleasing  charm',  attaches 
men  to  one  another',  and  circulates  joy  from  hearf  to  heart' ! 

6  We  are  not  to  imagine',  that  a  benevolent  temper  finds 
no  exercise',  unless  Avhen  opportunities  offer  of  performing 
nations  of  high  generositj'',  or  of  extensive  utility.  These 
may  sddora  occur'.    The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  man 
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kind',  in  a  2O0d  measure',  precludes  them\  Buf ,  in  the  ordi- 
nary round  of  human  affairs',  many  occasions  daily  present 
themselves',  of  mitiiiating  the  vexations  which  others  suffer'' ; 
of  soothing  their  mlnds^ ;  of  aiding  their  interest';  of  promo- 
ting tli^ir  chee.-fulness'  or  ease\  Such  occasions  may  relate 
to  the  smaller  hicidents  of  life\ 

7  But  let  us  remembei-',  that  of  small  incidents  the  system 
of  human  life  is  chiefly  composed\  The  attentions  which  re- 
spect these',  when  suggested  by  real  benignity  of  tempei"',  are 
often  more  material  to  the  hapj)iness  of  those  around  us',  tlian 
actions  which  carry  the  appearance  of  greater  dignity'  and 
spiendour\  No  wise''  or  good  man',  ought  to  account  any 
rules  of  behaviour  as  below  his  regard',  ^\  hith  tend  to  cement 
the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  comfortable  uniori\ 
Particularly  amidst  that  familiar  intercourse  which  belongs  to 
domestic  life',  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  ample  range.'. 

8  It  is  very  unfortunate',  that  within  that  circle',  men  toa 
often  think  themselves  at  liberty  to  give  unrestrained  vent  to 
the  caprice  of  passion'  and  humour\  Whereas  there',  on  the 
contrary',  more  than  any  where  else',  it  concerns  them  to 
attend  to  tile  government  of  th(iir  iieart' ;  to  check  wliat  la 
violent  in  their  tempers',  and  to  soften  wh:.t  is  harsh  in  tlieir 
manners\  For  there  tiie  temper  is  formed\  There',  the  real 
character  displays  iLself\  The  f»)rms  of  the  v/orld',  disguise 
men  when  abroad'.  ButAvithin  his  own  fiimiiy',  every  mau 
is  known  to  be  what  lie  truly  is\ 

9  In  all  our  intercourse  then  with  others',  particuljuiy  \u 
that  which  is  closest* and  most  intimate',  lot  us  cultivate  a 
peaceable\  a  candid'',  a  gentle',  and  friendly  tenii)t4-\  Tljis 
13  the  temper  to  which',  by  repeiUed  injunctions',  our  holy 
religion  seeks  to  form  us\  This  was  tiie  temper  of  (-'iu-i:'i  ., 
Tills  is  the  temper  of  Heaven\ 

SECTION  Yin. 

Erci-lknce  of  Iha  hoh/  Sa-iplures. 
"S  S  It  bigotry  to  believe  the  suhliine  truths  (»f  the  Gospei 
R.  with  full  assurance  of  fait.li  r  i  glory  in  such  bigotry.  1 
would  not  part  with  it  fora  thousand  worlds.  [  eoiigratulate 
the  man  who  is  possessed  of  it  :  for  amidst  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  calamities  of  the  present  state,  that  man  enjoys  an 
ins'xhaustible  fund  of  consolation.  Of  Avhich  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  fortune  to  d**prive  him. 

2  There  is  not  a  book  on  earth,  sofiivourable  to  all  the  kind, 
and  ail  the  sublime  affections  ;  or  so  unfriendly  to  hatred  <ind 
persecution,  to  tyranny,  to  injustice,  and  every  sort  of  malcvo 
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lence,  as  the  Gospel.    It  breathes  nothing  throughout,  but 
niercy,  benevoUmce,  and  peace. 

8  roetry  is  sublimv-j,  -when  it  awakens  in  the  mind  any  great 
and  good  aircction,  as  piety,  or  patriotism.  This  is  one  of  the 
noblest  effects  of  the  art.  The  Psalms  are  remarkable,  be- 
yond all  other  -writings,  fur  their  power  of  inspiring  devout 
emotions.  But  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only,  that  they  are 
sublime.  Of  the  divine  nature,  they  contain  the  most  magnifi- 
cent descriptions,  that  the  soul  of  man  can  comprehend. 
The  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm,  in  particular,  displays  the 
power  and  gf)odness  of  Providence,  in  creating  and  j)reserv- 
ing  the  world,  and  the  various  tribes  of  animals  in  it  with  such 
majestic  brcAit}^  and  beauty,  as  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  in  any 
human  conijiosition. 

4  Such  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as  are  level  to  human 
caj^acity,  a{>[)ear  to  be  agreeable  to  tlie  purest  truth,  and  the 
soundest  n^oraiity.  All  the  genius  arid  learning  of  the  hea- 
then world  ;  a!!  the  penetration  of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and 
Aristotle,  had  never  been  able  to  produce  such  a  system  of 
moral  duty,  and  so  rationa-l  an  account  of  Providence  and  of 
man,  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ne^v  Testamen-t.  Compared, 
indeed,  with  this,  ail  otiier  moral  and  theological  wisdom 

i.oscs,  (iiscountenanc'd,  and  like  folly  shows.         beattie 

SECTION  IX. 

Rpf.cdinns  occnsioned  by  a  revieivofthe  hhssinpcs  pronounced 
b}i  Christ  on  his  disciples,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount. 

WHAT  abundant  reason  have  we  to  thank  God',  that  this 
largo  and  instructite  discourse  of  our  bb.'ssed  Redeem- 
er', is  so  particularly  recorded  by  the  sacred  histon;!.n\  Let 
every  one  that"  hath  ears  to  hear',"  attend  to  it^ :  for  surely 
no  man  ever  spoke  as  our  Lord  did  on  this  occasion\  Let 
us  fix  our  minds  in  a  i)osture  of  humble  attention',  that  W8 
may  "  receive  the  l;iw  from  his  mouth\" 

2  He  opened  it  with  blessings',  repeated  and  most  import- 
ant blessings\  But  on  whom  are  they  pronounced'  ?  and 
whom  are  we  taught  to  think  the  happiest  of  mankind^  ?  The 
meek'  and  tiie  humble^ ;  the  penitent'  and  the  merciful^ ;  the 
peaceful'  and  the  pure^ ;  those  that  hunger'  and  thirst  after 
righteousness  ;  those  that  labou/,  but  faint  not  under  perse- 
cution^ !  Lord'  I  how  different  are  thy  maxims  from  those  of 
tlie  children  of  this  world^ ! 

5  They  call  the  proud  happy^ ;  andadm.rethepy\therijch\ 
the  powerful',  and  the  victonous\  But  let  a  vain  world  take 
its  gaudy  trifles',  and  dress  up  the  foolish  creatures  that 
oursue  tliem\    May  our  souls  share  in  that  happiness^,  whicli 
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the  Son  of  God  came  to  recommend'  and  to  procure'^!  May 
^ve  obtain  mercy  of  the  Lord^ ;  may  we  be  owned  as  his  chil- 
dren^ ;  enjoy  his  presence/ ;  and  in)ierit  his  kinj^dom^ !  With 
tiiese  enjoym.ents\  and  tliese  hopes',  ^^ve  will  cheerfully  wel- 
come the  lowest',  or  the  most  painful  circmTistances\ 

4  Ltt  UG  be  animated  to  cultivate  those  amiable  virtues', 
which  are  here  recommended  to  us^ ;  this  humility' and  meek- 
ness^ ;  this  peniten,t  sense  of  sin"' ;  this  ardent  desire  after  right- 
eousness"* ;  this  compassion'  and  purity^ ;  this  peacefulness* 
and  fortitude  of  soul' ;  and',  in  a  word',  this  universal  good- 
ness which  becomes  us',  as  we  sustain  the  character  of  "  the 
sjilt  of  the  earth',"  and  "  the  light  of  the  world\" 

5  Is  there  not  reason  to  lament',  that  we  answer  the  char- 
acter no  better'  ?  Is  tliere  not  reason  to  exclaim  with  a  good 
man  in  former  times',  "  Blessed  Lord' !  either  these  are  not 
tliy  v/ord^',  or  we  are  not  Christians^ !"  Oh',  season  our  hearts 
more  effectually  with  thy  grace^ !  Pour  forth  that  divine  oil 
on  our  lamps' !  Then  shall  the  flame  brighten^ ;  then  shall  the 
ancient  honours  of  thy  religion  be  revived' ;  and  multitudes 
be  awakened''  and  animated',  by  the  lustre  of  it',  "to  glorify 
(Hir  Father  in  heavenV  dopdridge. 

SECTION  X. 
Schemes  of  life  often  illusory. 

OMAR,  the  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  seventy-five  years 
in  honour  and  prosperity.  The  favour  of  three  succes- 
sive califs  had  filled  his  house  with  gold  and  sili'er ;  and  when- 
e\"er  he  appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  proclaimed 
his  passage. 

2  Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance.  The  bright- 
ness of  the  flame  is  wasting  its  fuel ;  the  fragrant  flower  is 
passing  away  in  its  own  odours.  The  vigour  of  Omar  began 
to  fail ;  the  curls  of  beauty  lell  from  his  head  ;  strength  de- 
parted from  his  hands  ;  and  agility  from  his  feet.  He  gave 
back  to  the  ciUif  the  keys  of  trust,  and  the  seals  of  secrecy  i 
and  sought  no  other  pleasure  for  the  remains  of  life,  than  the 
converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  good. 

3  The  powers  ofhismindwere  yet  unimpaired.  His  cham- 
ber was  filled  by  visitants,  eager  to  catch  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perience, and  officious  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration. 
Caled,  the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  entered  every  day 
early,  and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful  and  eloquent: 
Omar  admired  his  wit,  and  loved  his  docility.    "  Tell  me," 

«!  said  Caled,  "  thou  to  whose  voice  nations  have  listened,  and 
whose  wisdom  is  known  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  tell  me 
how  I  may  resemble  Omar  the  prudent.    The  arts  bj  which 
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thou  hast  ^ahied  power  and  preserved  it,  are  to  thee  no  Ion 

fer  necessary  or  useful ;  ir^u^sr*  to  me  the  secret  of  thy  con 
uct,  and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  thy  Avisdoin  has 
huilt  thv  fortune." 

4  "  Voung  man,''  said  Omar ^  "  it  Is  cf  little  use  to  form 
plai\s  of  life.  When  I  took  my  iirst  survey  of  the  world,  in 
my  twentieth  year,  having  consklereU  the  various  conditions 
of' mankind,  m  the  hour  of  solitude  I  snid  thus  to  myself, 
leaning  apinst  a  cedar,  which  s})read  its  branches  over  my 

Ifi  head,  "  Seventy  years  are  allowed  to  man  ;  I  have  yet  fifty 
^  remaining. 

5  "  Ten  years  1  will  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  ten  I  will  pass  in  foreign  countries  ;  I  shall  be  learned, 
and  therefore  sliall  be  honoured ;  every  city  will  shout  at  my 
arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  my  friendship.  Twen- 
ty years  thus  passed,  will  store  my  mind  with  ima<;es,  which 
l  shall  be  busy,  through  the  rest  of  my  life,  in  combining  and 
romnaring.  1  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible  accumulations  of 
intellectual  riches  ;  I  shall  find  new  pleasures  for  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  shall  never  more  be  weary  of  myself. 

6  "  I  will  not,  however,  deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten  track 
of  life ;  but  will  tiy  what  can  be  found  in  female  delicacy,  i 
will  marry  a  Avife  bea^utlful  as  the  Ilouries,  and  wise  as  Zo- 
heitle  :  with  her  i  will  live  twenty  years  within  the  suburbs 
of  Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  wealth  can  purchase,  and 
fancy  can  invent. 

7  "  I  will  then  retire  to  a  rural  dwelling: ,  pass  my  days  in  ob- 
scurity and  contemplatio.n ,  and  lie  silenily  doAvn  on  the  bed 
of  death.  Through  my  life  it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution, 
that  I  will  never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  princes ;  that  1  will 
never  stand  exposed  to  tlie  artifices  of  courts;  I  will  never 
pant  for  public  honours,  nor  disturb  my  quiet  with  the  aiHiirs 
of  state."  Such  was  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impressed 
indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

8  "1  he  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be  spent  in 
'  search  of  knowledge,  and!  know  not  how  I  Avas  diverted  from 

my  design.  I  had  no  visi!)le  impediments  Avithout,  nor  any 
ungovernable  passions  Avithin.  I  regarded  knoAvledge  as  the 
higncst  honour,  and  tlic  most  engaging  pleasure ;  yet  day 
stole  upon  day,  and  month  glided  after  month,  till  1  found 
that  seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and  left  noth- 
ing behind  them. 

9  "  I  noAV  postponed  my  purpose  of  travelling ;  for  why 
should  I  go  abroad,  Avliile  so  much  remai!ied  to  be  learned  at 
home.?  r immured  myself  for  four  years,  and  studied  the 
laAVS  of  the  empire.  The  fame  o^my  skill  reached  the  judges ; 
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I  was  found  able  to  speak  upon  doubtful  (juestions  ;  and  was 
commanded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of  the  calif.  I  wag 
heard  with  attention  ;  I  was  consulted  with  confidence  ;  and 
the  love  of  praise  fastened  en  my  lieart." 

10  "  I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries ;  listened  with  rap- 
turc  to  the  relations  of  travellers  ;  and  resolved  some  time  to 
ask  my  dismission,  that  I  miglit  ft;ast  my  soul  with  novelty : 
hut  my  presence  was  always  necessary  ;  and  the  stream  of 
business  hurried  me  alonj^.  Sometimes  I  was  afraid  lest  1 
should  be  charged  with  ingratitude  :  but  1  still  proposed  to 
travel,  and  therefore  would  not  confine  myself  by  marriage. 

11  "In  my  fiftieth  year,  1  besiin  to  suspect  that  the  time  of 
travelling  was  past ;  and  thcuglit  it  best  to  lay  hold  on  the 
felicity  yet  in  my  power,  and  indulge  myself  in  domestic 
pleasures.  But  at  fifty  no  man  easii}^  finds  a  woman  beauti- 
ful as  the  Houries,  nnd  wise  as  Zobeide.  I  inquired  and  re- 
jected, consulted  and  deliberated,  till  the  sixty-second  year 
made  me  ashamed  of  wishing  to  marry.  I  had  now  notliing 
left  but  retirement;  and  for  retirement  I  r.^ver  found  a  time, 
till  disease  forced  me  from  public  emjjioyment. 

12  "  Such  was  my  sclieme,  and  sticli  has  been  its  conse- 
<iuence.  With  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  I  triiled 
away  the  years  of  improvement ;  witli  a  restless  desire  of  see- 
ing different  countries,  I  have  always  resided  in  the  same 
city  :  with  the  highest  expectation  of  coninibial  felicitj',  i  have, 
lived  unmarried  ;  and  with  unalterable  resolutions  f>f  contem- 
])lative  retirement,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  M'alls  of  Bag- 
dat"  PR.  joii.vsox. 

SECTION  XL 

7^ke  pleasures  of  virtuous  sensihilily. 
r|lHE  good  effects  of  true  sensibility^,  on  general  vi?  tue^and 
-IL  happiness',  admit  of  no  dispujLe\  Let  us  consider  its 
eftect  on  the  happiness  of  him  wiio  ]>ossesses  it',  and  the  va- 
rious plonsures  to  which  it  gives  hi]naccess\  If  he  is  mastf  r 
of  riches'  or  influence',  itaiTords  liim  the  means  of  increasing 
his  own  enjoyment',  by  relieving  the  wants',  or  increasing  the 
comforts  of  others\  If  he  commaiidi:  not  these  advantages', 
vet  all  the  comforts  which  he  sees  in  the  possession  ot  tlie 
ileservin^',  become  in  some  sort  hit^,  by  his  rejoicing  in  the 
go<Kl  Avlfich  they  enjoy^. 

2  Even  the  f ice  of  nature',  yields  a  satisfaction  to  him', 
which  the  insensible  can  never  kr-nv\  The  profusion  &f  good- 
ness', which  he  beholds  pourea  lorth  on  the  universe',  dilates 
his  heart  with  the  thought',  that  innu  mera{)le  multitudes  around 
iiim',  are  blest'  and  hauu  v\  When  he  s(h's  the  labours  uf  men 
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appearing  to  prospor\  and  views  a  country  flourishing  ia 
wealth^  and  industry' ;  Avhen  he  beholds  tlie  sprin?:  coming 
forth  in  its  beauty^  und  revivinj^  the  decayed  fare  of  nature' 
or  in  autumn',  beholds  the  fields  loaded  "vvith  plenty\  and  the 
year  crowned  with  all  its  fruits' ;  he  lifts  his  affections  with 
gratitude  to  the  great  Father  of  all',  and  rejoices  in  the  general 
iclicity'  and  joy\ 

S  It  may  indeed  be  objected',  that  the  same  sensibility  lays! 
open  the  heart  to  be  })ierced  with  many  'vv4)unds',  from  the 
<listresses  which  abound  in  the  world^ ;  exposes  us  to  frequent 
•  suffering  from  the  participation  which  it  communicates  of  the 
sorrows',  as  >veli  as  of  the  joys  of  friendship".  liut  let  it  be 
<:onsidered',  that  the  tender  melancholy  of  sympath^^,  is  ac- 
companied Avith  a  sensation',  which  they  Avho  feel  i^t  would 
not  exchange  for  the  gratifications  of  the  selfislV.  When  the 
heart  is  stronglj^  moved  by  any  of  the  kind  affections',  even 
Avhen  it  pours  itself  forth  i.i  virtuous  sorrow',  a  secret  at- 
tractive charm  mingles  Avith  tiie  painful  emotion^ ;  there  is  a 
joy  in  the  midst  of  grief\ 

4  Let  it  be  farth.T  considered',  that  the  griefs  which  sensi- 
bility introduces',  are  counterbalanced  by  pleasures  which  flow 
from  the  same  sour  ce\  Sensibility  heightens  in  general  the 
human  powers',  and  is  connected  with  acuteness  in  all  our 
feeHngs\  If  it  makes  us  more  alive  to  some  painful  sensations', 
in  return'jit  renders  tlie  })ieasin^  ones  more  vivid' and  animated^ 

5  The  selfish  man',  ianguisnes  iii  his  narrow  circle  of  pleas 
iires\  They  are  confined  to  w'hat  atfects  his  own  interest^ 
He  is  obli}:^ed  to  repeat  the  same  gratifications',  till  they  be 
come  insipid\  But  the  man  of  virtuous  sensibility^,  moves  ir 
a  wider  sphi^re  of  felicity'.  His  powers  are  much  more  fre 
quently  called  forth  into  occuj^ations  of  pleasing;  activity'.— 
jVumbeviess  occasions  ojien  to  liim  of  indulging  his  favourite 
taste',  ny  conveying  satisfaction  to  others'.  Often  it  is  in  his 
power',  m  one  Avav  or  other',  to  sooUi  the  afflicted  heart',  to 
carry  some  consolation  into  the  house  of  avo\ 

6  In  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life',  in  the  domestic'  and  social 
i.-lercoursesof  men',  the  cordiality  of  his  affections  cheers' and 
gladdens  him'.  Every  appearance',  every  description  of  in- 
nocent happiness',  is  enjoyed  by  him.'  Eveiy  native  ex- 
pression of  kindness'  and  affection  among  others',  is  felt  by 
nim',  even  though  he  be  not  the  object  of  it',  hi  a  circle  of 
friends  enjoying  one  another',  he  is  as  happy  as  the  happiest'. 

7  In  a  word',  ho  lives  in  n  different  sort  of  world',  from  that 
which  the  selfish  man  inlud)its'.  He  possesses  a  new  sense  that 
enabels  him  to  behold  objects  Avhich  the  selfish  cannot  see'.  At 
Mm  same  time',  his  enjoyments  ai'e  not  of  that  kind  which 
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remain  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  mind'.  They  penetrate 
^he  heart\  They  enlarge'  and  elevate\  they  refine'  and  enno- 
ble it\     To  all  tile  pleasing  emotions  of  Jifiection',  they  add  the 

dignified  consciousness  orvirtue\ 

8  Children  of  men' !  men  formed  by  nature  to  live^  and  to 
feel  as  brethren'!  how  long  will  ye  co)itinue  to  estrange  your- 
selves from  one  another  by  competitions^  and  jealousies', 
when  in  cordial  union  ye  might  be  so  much  more  blesr  ?  Hew 
lon^  will  ye  seek  your  happiness  in  selfish  gratifications  alone' 
neglecting  those  purer^  and  better  sources  of  joy',  which  flow 
from  the  affections'  and  the  heart^?  jbi.aui- 

SECTION  XII. 

On  ike  true  honour  of  man. 

THE  proper  honour  of  man  arises  not  from  some  of  those 
splendid  actions  and  abilities,  which  excite  higli  admira- 
tion. Courage  and  prowess,  militaiy  renown,  signal  victories 
and  conquests,  may  render  the  name  of  a  man  famous,  witii- 
out  rendering  his  character  truly  honourable.  To  many  hrav<^ 
men,  to  many  heroes  renowned  in  story,  we  look  up  wiih 
wonder.  Their  exj.»loits  are  recorded.  Their  praises  are 
sung.  They  stand,  aa  on  an  eminence,  above  the  rest  o<'  man- 
kind. Their  eminence,  nevertheless,  may  not  be  of  that  sort, 
before  wiiich  we  bow  with  inAvard  esteem  and  res]>ect.  Som*- 
thing  more  is  wanted  ibr  that  puri)Osc,  than  tlie  conqueriiig 
arm,  and  the  int.rcj)id  mincj. 

2  The  laurels  of  tl^  warrior  must  at  all  times  be  dved  in 
blood,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  ilie  or- 
phan. But  if  they  have  been  stained  by  rapine  and  inhu^Tiar.l- 
ty  :  if  s'.»rdid  avarice  has  marked  his  chara.cter  ;  or  low  .iml 
}i;!'os>s«-nsuality  has  degraded  his  life  ;  the  great  hero  sinks  into 
a  I'-ttle  man.  \Vhat,  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  superficial  vi.-w,  we 
admired,  becomes  luean,  perhaps  odious,  when  we  examinti 
It  more  closely.  It  is  like  the  Colossal  statue,  whose  imiiiensf! 
size  struck  the  spectator  afar  oiTwith  astonishment ;  but  when 
nearly  viewed,  it  ajipcars  djs})ropoitioned,  unshaj)fly,  and 
rude.' 

3  Ohs'M-v-ttians  of  the  same  kind  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
reputation  derived  from  civil  accomplisliments  ;  from  the  re- 
fined politics  of  the  statesman,  or  the  literary  efforts  of  gen- 
ius and  erudition.  These  bestow,  and  Avithin  certain  bounds 
ought  to  *wjstoAv,  eminence  and  distinction  on  men.  Thev 
discover  talents  which  in  themselv»'.s  are  shining;  and  whicb 
become  highly  vahnble,  Avhen  employed  in  advancing  the 
good  of  manknid.     Hence,  they  frequently  give  rise  to  fame 
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But  a  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  fame  and  true  honour 

4  The  statesman,  the  orator,  or  the  poet,  may  be  faraou" 
while  yet  the  man  himself  is  far  from  oeing  honoured.    "We 
envy  his  ablHties.    We  wish  to  rival  them.     Rut  we  would 
not  choose  to  be  classed  with  him  who  possesses  them.     In 
stances  of  this  sort  are  too  often  found  in  every  record  of  an 
cient  or  modern  history. 

5  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  discern  where  man's 
true  honour  lies,  we  must  look,  not  to  any  adventitious  cir 
cumsumces  of  fortune;  not  to  -dny  single  sparkling  Quality; 
liut  to  tlie  whole  of  what  forms  a  man  ;  what  entitles  nim,  as 
81'di,  to  rank  high  among  that  class  of  beings  to  which  he 
belongs ;  in  a  word,  we  must  look  to  the  mind  and  the  soul. 

6  A  mind  superior  to  fear,  to  selfish  interest  and  corruption: 
a  mind  governed  by  the  principles  of  uniform  rectitude  and 
integrity ;  tiie  same  in  prosperity  and  adversity ;  which  no 
bribe  can  seduce,  nor  terror  overawe;  neither  by  pleasure 
melted  into  elleminacy,  nor  by  distress  sunk  into  dejection  : 
suf  ii  is  the  mind  which  forms  tlie  distinction  and  eminence 
ot  man. 

7  One  who,  in  no  situation  of  life,  is  either  ashamed  or  afraid 
of  discharging  his  duty,  and  acting  his  proper  part  with  firm- 
ness and  constancy ;  true  to  the  Goa  whom  he  worships, 
and  true  to  the  faith  in  which  he  professes  to  believe  ;  full  of  af- 
fection to  his  brethren  of  mankind;  fiuthful  to  his  friends,  gen- 
erous  to  his  enemies,  warm  with  compassion  to  the  unfoilu- 
nate  ;  self-denying  to  little  private  interests  and  pleasures,  but 
zealous  for  public  interest  and  happiness  ;  magnanimous, 
■^vithout  being  proud  ;  bumble,  without  being  mean  ;  just, 
without  being  harsh  ;  simple  in  his  manners,  but  manly  in 
his  feelings  ;  on  whose  word  we  can  entirely  rely  ,•  whose 
counlanance  never  deceives  us  ;  whose  professions  of  Idr.d- 
ness  are  the  eifusions  of  his  heart :  one,  in  line,  whtnn.  inde- 
pendently of  any  views  of  advantage,  we  should  choose  for  a 
superior,  could  trust  in  as  a  friend,  and  could  love  as  a  brother 
— this  is  the  man,  whom,  in  our  heart,  above  all  others,  wt* 
do,  we  mudt  honour.  t;  lair. 

SECTION  XIII. 

The  ivjluence  of  devotion  on  the  happiness  of  life. 

WHATEVER  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue,  what- 
ever calms  and  regulates  the  temper,  is  a  source  of  hap- 
piness. Devotion  jiroduces  these  effects  in  a  remarkable  de- 
cree, ft  insnircs  composure  of  s  )irit,  mildness,  and  benignity ; 
weak'i-rs  the  painful,  and  cne».\7hes  the  pleasing  emotions  j 
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and,  by  these  means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious  man  in  a 
smooth  and  placid  t"nour. 

2  Besides  exerting  this  habitual  influence  on  themmd,  de- 
votion opens  a  field  of  enjoyments,  to  which  the  vicious  are 
entire  strangers;  enjoyments  the  more  valuaHe,as  Ihey  pecul 
iarly  belong  to  retirement,  when  the  world  leaves  us ;  and 
to  adversity,  wlien  it  becomes  our  foe.  These  are  the  two 
seasons,  for  which  every  wise  man  would  most  wish  to  pro- 
vide some  hidden  store  of  com.fort. 

S  For  let  him  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  situation 
which  the  human  state  admits,  the  world  can  neither  always 
amuse  him,  nor  always  shield  him  from  distress.  There  will 
be  many  hours  of  vacuity,  and  many  of  dejection,  i^n  his  life. 
If  he  bea  strangerto  God,  and  to  devotion,  how  dreary  will  the 
gloom  of  solitude  often  prove  !  With  what  oppressive  weight 
will  sickn^^ss,  disappointment,  or  old  age,  fall  upon  his  spirits  I 

4  But  for  those  pensive  periods,  the  pious  man  has  a  relief 
prepared.  From  the  tiresome  rejietition  of  the  common  van- 
rlies  of  life,  or  from  the  painful  corrosion  of  its  cares  and  sor- 
lows,  devotion  transports  hnn  into  a  new  region  ;  and  sur- 
rounds him  there  witn  such  objects,  as  are  the  most  fitted  to 
cheer  the  dejection,  to  calm  the  tumults,  and  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  his  heart. 

5  If  the  world  has  been  empty  and  delusive,  it  gladdens 
him  with  thepros])ect  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things, 
about  to  arise.  If  me«  have  neen  ungrateful  and  base,  it  dis- 
plays before  him  the  faithfulness  of  that  Supreme  Being,, 
who,  though  every  other  friend  fail,  will  never  forsake  him. 

6  Let  us  consult  our  experience,  and  we  shall  find,  that  the 
two  greatest  sources  of  inward  joy,  are,  the  exercise  of  love 
directed  towards  a  deserving  object,  and  theexercfee  of  hope 
terminating  on  some  high  and  assured  happiness.  Both  these 
are  supplied  by  devotion  ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  surprised,  if,  on  some  occasions,  it  fills  the  hearts  of  good 
jiien  with  a  satisfaction  not  to  be  expressed. 

7  The  refined  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many  res- 
ects, superior  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.  They 
re  pleasures  which  belong  to  the  highest  powers  and  best  af- 
fections of  the  soul  ;  whereas  the  gratifications  of  sense  reside 
in  the  lowest  region  of  our  nature.  To  the  latter,  the  soul 
stoops  below  its  native  dignity.  The  former,  raise  it  above 
itself".  The  latter,  leave  always  a  comfortless,  often  a  morti- 
fying, remembrance  behind  them.  The  former,  are  reviewed 
with  applause  and  delight. 

8  Tiie  pleasures  of  sense  resemble  a  foaming  torrent, 
which,  after  a  disorderly  course,  speedily  runs  out,  and  leaves 
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an  empty  and  offensive  channel.    But  the  pleasures  of  devo- 
t'on  resemble  the  equable  current  of  a  pure  river,  which  en 
livens  the  fields  tiiroush  which  it  passes,  and  diffuses  verdure 
and  fertility  alon^its  banks. 

9  To  thee,  O  Devotion  !  we  owe  the  highest  improvement 
of  our  nature,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life.  Thou 
art  the  support  of  our  virtue,  and  the  rest  of  our  souls,  in  this 
turbulent  world.  Thou  composest  the  thoughts.  Thou  calm- 
est the  passions.  Thou  exaltest  the  heart.  Tliy  comnmnica- 
tions,  and  thine  only,  are  imparted  to  the  low,  no  less  than  to 
the  hidi ;  to  tiie  j)uor,  as  Avell  as  to  tiie  rich. 

1 0  In  thy  j)resence,  worldly  distinctions  cease ;  and  under 
lh\  influence,  worldiv  sorrows  are  forgotten.  Thou  art  the 
balm  of  the  wounded,  mind.  Thy  sanctuary  is  ever  open  to 
the  miserable  ;  inaccessible  only  to  the  unrigliteous  and 
i^rapiire.  Thou  beginnest  on  earth  the  temper  of  iieaven. — 
In  thee,  the  hosts  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  eternally  re 
joice.  BiiAift. 

SECTION  XIV. 
The  planetary  and  terrcsinal  worlds  comparatively  considered, 

rjnO  us',  who  dwell  on  its  surface',  the  earth  is  by  far  the 
JL  most  extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  any  where  behold^ : 
It  is  also  clothed  Avith  vertlure\  distinguished  by  trees',  and 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  decorations^ ;  whereas', 
to  a  spectator  placed  on  one  of  the  planets',  it  wears  a  uniform 
aspect ;  looks  ail  luminous' ;  and  no  larger  tl^an  a  spot\  To  be- 
ings v.ho  dwell  at  st.il!  greater  distances',  it  entirely  disappears^. 

2  That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morning^  imd  the 
evening  star',  (as  in  one  part  of  tiie  orbit  she  rides  ibrrmost  in 
the  procession  of  night,  m  the  other  ushers  in  and  anticipates 
t!ie  dawn',)  is  a  planetary  world\  This  pkvnet',  and  the  four 
o'h<'.rs  that  so  wond;irfully  vary  their  mystic  dance',  are  in 
themselves  dark  bodies',  and  shine  oiily  r)y  reflection'';  have 
fje!ds\  and  seas',  and  skies  of  their  own^;  are  furnished  wilhall 
accommodations  for  animal  sulisistence',and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  abodes  of  intellectual  life^ :  all  which',  together  with  our 
fiarthly  habitation',  are  dependent  (»n  that  grand  dispenser  of 
J)ivine  munificence',  the  sun' ,  receive  their  light  from  th.e 
distribution  of  his  rays',  ajid  derive  their  comfort  from  his 
benij^n  agency \ 

3  The  sun',  which  seen^s  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
the  sky',  ;s',  in  this  resfwct',  fixed',  anJ  immoveable^  it  is  the 
great  axle  of  heaven',  about  which  the  globe  we  inhabit',  and 
other  more  spacious  orbs',  wheel  tlieir  stated  courses'-.    Ti-.e 
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utes',  1=5  more  than  a  million  timeslar^er  than  this  whole  earth', 
on  whicJi  so  m:iny  lofty  mountains  rise',  and  such  vast  oceans 
roir.  A  line  extending  from  side  to  side  through  the  centre  of 
thatrcsplendent  orb',  would  measure  more  than  eight  hundred 
tliousruid  miles'' :  a  girdle  formed  to  go  round  its  circumfprcnce', 
wo'jid  refjulre  a  length  of  ndllions^.  Were  its  solid  contentii 
to  hi^  >stun-\tod',  the.  account  ^vould  overwhelm  our  under- 
standiug',  and  he  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  ex 
press\     Are  we  startled  vd  these  reports  of  philosophy' ! 

4  Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  m  a  transport  of  surprise', 
"  How  mighty  i-;  tiie  Being  who  kindled  so  prodigious  a  fir«' ; 
iv.\d  keep?  alive',  from  age  to  age',  so  enormous  a  mass  ot 
fl.mie'!'*  let  usattei'.d  our  phi-losophical  guides',  and  we  shall 
be  brought  ac;[uaiuted  witli  speculations  more  enlarged'  and 
more  mflam!ng\ 

5  This  sun',  with  all  its  atte,ndant  planets',  is  but  a  very  little 
part  of  the  grand  machine  of  the  universe^:  every  star',  though 
Ki  appe;irance  no  higger  than  the  diamond  that  glitters  upon  a 
lady's  ring',  is  really  a  vast  globe',  like  the  sun  in  size',  and  in 
glory"' ;  no  less  sp;\cious\  no  less  luminous',  than  the  radiant 
source  of  day\  So  tliat  every  star',  is  not  barely  a  world' 
but  the  centre  of  a  magnifiL-ent  Sj'stem^ ;  has  a  retinue  of 
worlds',  irradiated  by  its  beams',  and  revolving  round  its  at- 
tractive influence',  all  wiiich  are  lost  to  our  sight  in  un meas- 
urable wilds  of  etlier\ 

0  That  the  stars  appear  like  so  many  diminutive',  and 
scared)^  distinguishable  points',  is  owi.ig  to  their  immense  ani* 
inconceivalile  distance\  Immense' and  inconceivable  indeed 
it  is',  since  a  Hail',  shot  from  the  loaded  cannon',  and  flying 
with  unabated  rapidity',  ni-'^t  travel',  at  tliis  mipetuous  rate  , 
almost  seven  hundred  thousand  years',  before  it  could  reacii 
the  nearest  of  these  twinkling  luminaries\ 

7  While',  beholding  t!iis  vast  expanse',  I  learn  my  own  ex- 
treme meanness',  I  would  also  discover  the  alvject  liltlenesb  of 
all  terrestrial  things^.  What  is  the  earth',  with  all  her  osteii- 
tatious  scenes',  compared  with  this  astonishing  grand  furni- 
ture of  the  skies^  ?  What',  but  a  dim  speck',  hardly  perceiva 
ble  h,  the  map  of  the  universe/  ? 

8  It  is  observed  b)-  a  very  judicious  writer',  that  if  the  sun 
himself,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation',  were  ex- 
tuiguished',  and  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds',  winch  move 
about  him',  were  annihilated',  they  would  not  be  missed  by  an 
eye  that  can  take  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature',  any  more 
than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  si^a-shon:\  The  bulk  of  which 
they  consist^  and  the  space  which  they  occupy',  are  soexceed- 
rnsSv  little  in  comparison  of  the  whole',  that  their  lt»ss  would 
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•earcely  leave  a  blank  m  the  imn  ensity  of  God's  works^ 
9  If  then',  not  our  j^lohe  only',  Ktit  this  whole  system',  be 
so  very  diminutive',  "what  is  a  kingdom',  or  a  *conntry\^ 
What  are  a  few  lordships',  or  the  so  much  admired  patrimo- 
nies of  those  who  are  styled  wealthy"  ?  When  I  measure  them 
with  my  own  little  pittance',  they  swell  into  proud  and  bloa- 
ted dimensions" :  but  when  I  t;ike  the  universe  for  my  stand- 
ard', how  scanty  is  their  size" !  how  contemptibfctrt:f  figure^! 
They  shrink  into  pompous  nothings".  addisoi*^ 

SECTION  XV. 
On  the  power  of  custom,  and  Ihe  use^  to  which  it  may  he  applied. 
rflHGKE  is  not  a  common  saying,  which  has  a  better  turn 
_SL  of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  that "  Custom  is  a  second  nature."  It  is  indeed  able 
to  form  the  man  anew  ;  and  give  him  inclinations  and  capa- 
cities altogether  different  from  those  he  was  born  with. 

2  A  person  who  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took 
but  little  delight  in  it  at  first,  by  degrees  contracts  so  strong  an 
inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entirely  to  it, 
that  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  bein^.  Tne  love  of  a  retir- 
«^.d  or  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  msensibly,  as  he  is  con- 
versant in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterljr  unqualified 
for  relishing  that  to  which  he  has  ber-n  for  sometime  disused. 

3  Nay,  a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff,  till  he  is 
una!)Ic  to  pass  away  his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how 
our  delight  in  any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises  and 
improves,  in  proportion  to  the  apj)licati()n  which  we  bestow 
upon  it.  Thus,  Avhat  was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at 
length  an  entertainment.  Our  employments  are  changed  in- 
to diversions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of  those  actions  it  is 
accustomed  to  ;  and  is  drawn  with  reluctancy  from  those 
paths  in  which  it  has  been  used  to  walk. 

4  If  we  attentively  consider  this  property  of  human  nature, 
it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  In  the  first  place,  1 
would  have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life,  or  se- 
ries of  action,  in  which  the  choice  of  others,  or  his  own  neces- 
sities, may  have  engaged  him.  It  may  perliaps  be  very  disa- 
greeable to  him,  at  first ;  but  use  and  r.pj)lica"tion  will  certainly 
render  it  not  only  less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

5  In  the  second  place,  I  would  recominend  to  every  one, 
tne  admirable  precept,  which  Pythngoras  is  said  to  have  given 
to  his  disci})les,  and  which  tiiat  j)hilosopher  must  have  drawn 
from  the  observation  1  have  enlarged  upon  :  "  Pitch  upon 
tliat  course  of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom 
will  render  it  tlieuiQst  delightful." 
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6  Men,  whose  circumstances  will  permit  them  to  choose 
their  own  way  oflife,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pursue 
that  which  their  judgment  telis  them  is  the  most  laudable. — 
The  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded,  than  the  bent  of 
any  present  inclination  :  since,  by  the  rule  above  mentioned, 
inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can 
never  force  reason  to  comply  with  inclination. 

7  In  the  third  place,  this  observation  may  teach  the  most 
sensual  and  irreligious  man,  to  overlook  those  hardships  and 
difficulties,  which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the  prose- 
cution of  a  virtuous  life.  "  The  gods," said  Hesiod,  "have 
placed  labour  before  virtue  ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rough 
and  difficult,  but  grows  more  smootli  and  easy  the  farther  we 
advance  in  it."  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  with  steadiness 
and  resolution,  will,  in  a  little  tune,  find  that  "  her  ways  are 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace." 

8  To  enforce  this  consideration,  we  may  further  observe, 
that  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended  with 
that  pleasure  which  naturally  accompanies  those  actions  to 
whicn  we  are  habituated,  but  with  those  supernumerary  joys 
of  heart,  that  rise  from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure  ; 
from  the  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason  ; 
and  from  the  prospectof  a  happy  immortality. 

9  In  the  fourth  place,  we  may  learn  from  this  ol  '•crvation 
which  we  have  made  on  the  mind  of  man,  to  take  \>articular 
care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course  ot  life,  how 
we  too  frequently  indulge  ourselves  in  even  the  most  innocent 
diversions  and  entertainments  ;  since  the  mind  ma)  inssensi- 
bly  fall  off  from  the  relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and  by  de- 
grees, exchange  that  ])leasure  which  it  takes  in  the  pei-torm- 
ance  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  inferior  and  an  un- 
profitable nature. 

10  The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remarkable  prop 
erty  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  Avith  those  actions  to 
which  it  is  accustomed,  is,  to  show  how  absolutely  necessary 
it  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  We  call  heaven, 
will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those  minds  which  aie  not 
thus  qualified  tor  it :  we  must,  m  this  world,  gain  a  relish  for 
truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge 
and  perfection,  which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next.  The 
seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise 
up  and  flourish  m  the  soul  to  all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in 
't  during  this?  its  present  state  of  probation.  In  short,  heaven 
Is  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natKV> 
ral  effect  ofa  leligious  life.  addison. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

The  pleasures  resulting  from  a  proper  use  of  our  faculties. 

HAPPY  that  man',  who',  unembarrassed  by  vulgar  cares', 
master  of  himself \  his  time\  and  fortune',  spends  his 
time  in  making  himself  wisei-' ;  and  his  fortune',  in  makmg 
others'  (and  therefore  himself)  happier^ :  who',  as  the  will^ 
and  understanding',  are  the  two  ennobling  faculties  of  the  soul', 
thinks  himself  not  complete',  till  his  understanding  is  beautiiieu 
with  the  valuable  furniture  of  knowledge',  as  well  as  his  will 
enriched  with  every  virtue,^ ;  w^ho  has  furnished  himself  with 
all  the  advantages  to  relish  solitude',  and  enliven  conversa- 
tion' ;  Avho',  when  serious',  is  not  sullen^ ;  and  when  cheerful', 
not  indiscreetly  gay^ ;  whose  ambition  is',  not  to  be  admired 
for  a  false  glare  of  greatness',  but  to  be  beloved  for  the  gentlo 
:ind  so!)er  lustre  of  his  wisdom'  and  goodness\ 

i  The  greatest  minister  of  state',  has  not  more  business  to 
uj',  in  a  public  capacity',  than  he',  and  indeed  every  other 
iyian',  may  fmd  in  the  i-etired  and  still  scenes  of  life\  Even 
in  his  private  walks',  every  thing  that  is  visible',  convinces 
liini  there  is  present  a  Being  invisil)le\  Aided  by  natural 
pliilosophj'',  he  reads  plain',  legible  trace?  of  the  Divinity^,  in 
every  tiling  he  meets^:  he  sees  the  Deity  in  every  tree',  a.« 
well  as  Moses  did  in  the  burning  bush\  though  not  in  soglar 
ii!g  a  manner^ :  and  when  lie  sees  him',  he  adores  him  witii 
\he  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart\  seed. 

SECTION  XVII. 
Description  of  candour. 
r^lKUR  candour  is  altogether  different  from  that  guanled' 
.!_    inoffensive  language',  and  that  studied  openness  of  be- 
haviour', whicli  we  so  frequently  meet  with  araonjj  men  of 
tiie  world'.     Smiling',  very  often',  is  the  aspect\  and  smooth 
are  the  words  of  those',  \\\\o%  inwardij^,  are  the  most  ready 
t»»  think  evil  of  others'.     That  candour  Avhich  is  a  Christian 
virtue',  consists',  r.ot  in  fairness  of  speech',  but  in  fairness  of 
heart\ 

t  It  may  want  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesy',  but 
supplies  its  place  with  a  humane  and  generous  liberality  of 
sentiment\  Its  manners  are  unaffected',  and  its  prolessions 
cordial'.  Exemnf,  on  one  hand',  from  the  dark  jealour?v  of 
a  suspicious  mi na',  it  is  no  less  removed',  on  the  other',  hom 
that  easy  ci-edulity  which  is  i.-nposed  on  by  every  specious  pre- 
tence'. It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  world',  and  with  due  attention  to  our  own  safety'. 

3  in  that  various  intercosirse',  which  we  are  obliged  to  carry 
on  with   Jersons  of  every  different  character',  suspicion' 
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to  a  certain  degree',  is  a  necessary  guarcV.  It  is  only  -when  it 
exceeds  the  hounds  of  prudent  caution'',  that  it  degenerates 
into  vice*'.  Tliere  is  a  proper  mean  l)et\veen  undistinguished 
credulity\  and  universnl  jealousy', Avhich  a  sound  understand* 
ing  discerns',  and  which  the  man  of  candour  studies  to  pre- 
serve". 

4  He  makes  allowance  for  the  mixture  ofeviNvith^oodV 
which  is  to  he  found  in  e\ery  human  character\  He  ex- 
pects none  to  he  fadltless' ,  and  he  is  unwiHing;  to  h(Jieve  that 
there  is  any  without  some.  commrtidal)ie  qua]ities\  In  the 
midst  of  many  defects',  he  can  discover  a  virtue\  Under 
the  influence  of  personal  resentment',  he  can  be  just  to  the 
merit  of  an  enemy\ 

5  He  never  lentis  an  open  ear  to  those  defamatory  reports^ 
and  dark  suggestions',  which',  amonjj  the  tribes  of  the  censo- 
rious', circulate  with  so  much  rapidijy],  and  meet  with  so 
ready  acceptance^  He  is  not  hasty  to  judge^ ;  and  he  requires 
full  evidence  before  he  will  condemn'. 

6. As  long  as  an  action  can  be  ascribed  to  different  mo- 
tives', he  holds  it  as  no  mark  of  s;igacity  to  impute  it  ahvays  to 
the  Avorst\  AVhere  there  is  just  grofind  for  doubt',  lie  keeps 
his  judgment  undecided' ;  imd'.  during  the  period  of  sus- 
pense', leans  to  the  most  charitable  construction   which  an 


verity  of  others  adds  to  tliecrimeA  He  listens  calmly  to  the 
apology  of  the  oflender',  and  readily  admits  every  extenua- 
ting cTrcumstanee',  which  equity  can  suggest'.    . 

7.  How  much  soever  he  may  blame  tlie  principles  of  any 
sector  party',  he  never  confounds',  under  one  general  censure',, 
all  who  belong  tft  that  party  or  secf.  He  charges  them  not 
with  such  consequences  of  their  tenets',  as  they  refuse'  and 
disavow\  From  one  wron,'^  opinion',  he  does  not  infer  tlic 
subversion  of  all  sound  nrinciples':  nor  from  one  bad  action', 
conclude  that  all  regard  to  conscience  is  overthrown'. 

?;  When  he  "beholds  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eje/,"  he 
remembers  "  the  beam  in  his  own',"  He  commiserates  hu- 
man frailty' ,  and  judges  of  others  according  to  the  principles', 
by  which  he  wotild  think  it  reasonable  that  they  should  judge 
oi'him'.  In  a  word',  he  views  men^  and  actions' in  the  clear 
sunshine  of  charity'  and  good  nature' ;  and  not  in  that  dark 
and  sullen  shade  which  jealousy"  and  party-spirit'  throw  over 
all  characters'.  clair. 
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SECTION  XVIII. 

On  (he  imperfection  of  that  happiness  which  rests  solely  on 
worldly  pltaswes. 

THE  vanity  of  human  pleasures,  is  a  topic  which  might  be 
embcnishcd  with  the  pomp  of  much  dpscriptlon.  But 
I  shall  studiously  avoid  ex^'ggeration,  and  only  point  out  a 
threefold  vanity  in  human  life,  which  every  impartial  obser- 
ver cannot  but  admit ;  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfac- 
tion in  enjoyment,  uncertainty  in  possession. 

2  First,  disappointment  in  j)ursuit.  When  we  look  around 
us  on  the  world,  we  *»very  where  behold  a  busy  multitude, 
intent  on  the  prosecution  of  various  desi;:;ns,  which  their 
wants  or  desires  have  suggested.  We  behold  them  employ- 
ing every  method  which  ingenuity  can  devise  ;  some  the  pa- 
tienoo  of  industry,  some  the  boldness  of  enternrise,  others  the 
dexterity  of  stratagem,  in  order  to  compass  their  ends. 

8  Of  this  incessmit  stir  and  activity,  what  is  the  fruit  ?  in 
comparison  of  the  crowd  who  h;ive  toiled  in  vain,  how  small 
is  the  number  of  the  successful  ?  Or  rather,  where  is  the  man 
who  will  declare,  that  in  every  point  he  has  completed  his 
plan,  and  attained  his  utmost  wish  ? 

4  No  extent  of  human  abilities  has  been  able  to  discover  a 
path  which,  in  any  line  of  life,  leads  unerringly  to  success. 
"The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  nr  r  riches  to  men  of  understanding."  We  may  form 
our  plans  with  the  most  profound  sagacity,  and  with  the  most 
vigilant  caution  may  guard  against  dangers  on  every  side. 
But  some  unforeseen  occurrence  comes  across,  which  baffles 
our  wisdom,  and  lays  our  labours  in  the  dust. 

5  Were  such  disappoinlinents  confined  to  those  who  as- 
pire at  engrossing  the  higher  departments  of  life,  the  misfor- 
tune would  be  less.  The  humiliation  of  the  mighty,  and  the 
fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering  lieight,  little  concern  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  These  are  objects  on  which,  as  on  distant 
meteors,  they  gaze  from  afar,  without  drawing  personal  in 
struction  from  events  so  much  above  them. 

6  But,  alas!  when  we  descend  into  the  regions  of  private 
life,  we  find  disappointment  and  blasted  hope  equally  preva- 
lent there.  Neither  the  moderation  of  our  views,  nor  tlie 
justice  of  our  pretensions,  can  ensure  success.  But  "  time 
and  chance  happen  to  all."  Against  the  stream  of  events,  both 
the  worthy  and  the  undeserving  are  obliged  to  struggle  ;  and 
both  are  frequently  overborne  alike  by  the  current. 

7  Besides  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfaction  in 
enjoyment  is  a  farther  varuty,  to  which  the  human  state  is 
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subject.  Tills  is  tlie  severest  of  all  mortifications ;  after  having 
been  successful  in  the  pursuit,  to  be  baffled  in  the  enjoyment 
itself!  Yet  this  is  found  to  be  an  evil  still  more  general  tlian 
the  former.  Some  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  what 
they  have  pursued ;  but  none  are  rendered  completely  happy 
by  what  they  have  attained. 

8  Disappointed  liope  is  misery ;  and  yet  successful  hope  is 
only  imperfect  bliss.  Look  throug;h  all  the  ranks  of  man- 
kind. Examine  the  condition  of  those  who  appear  most 
prosperous ;  and  yiou  will  find  that  they  are  never  just  v.hat 
they  desire  to  be.  If  retired,  the)r  lanj^uish  for  action ;  if  bu- 
sy, they  complain  of  fatijsue.  If  in  middle  life,  ihey  are  im- 
patient for  distinction  ;  if  in  high  stations,  they  sigh  after  free- 
dom and  ease.  Something  is  still  wanting  to  that  plenitude 
of  satisfaction,  which  they  expected  to  acquire.  Together 
with  every  wish  that  is  gratified,  a  new  demand  arises.  One 
void  opens  ir^the  heart,  as  another  is  filled.  On  wishes, 
wishes  grow ;  and  to  the  end,  it  is  rather  the  expectation  of 
what  they  have  not,  than  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  have, 
which  occupies  and  interests  the  most  successful. 

9  This  oissatisfaction  in  the  midst  of  human  pleasure., 
springs  partly  from  the  nature  of  our  enjcyrru-nts  thcm«elvcs^, 
and  partly^  from  circumstances  whicii  corrujit  thf^m.  No 
worldly  enjoyments  are  adequate  to  the  high  desires  and  pow- 
ers of  an  immortal  spirit.  Fancy  paints  them  at  a  distanr« 
with  splendid  colours  ;  but  possession  unveils  the  failacy.  The 
eagerness  of  passion  bestows  upon  them,  at  first,  a  brisk  and 
livel}''  relish  But  it  is  their  fate  always  to  pall  by  familiari- 
ty, and  sometimes  to  pass  from  salJetVinto  aisj!;iis't. 

10  Hapj)y  Avould  tne  ])oor  man  thmk  himself,  if  he  couM 
enteronall  tiie  treasures  of  the  rich;  and  happy  for  a  short,  tim? 
he  might  be:  but  before  he  had  long  contemplated  and  admired 
his  state,  his  possessions  would  seem  to  lessen,  and  bis  cares 
would  grow. 

11  Add  to  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  our  pleasures,  the  at 
tending  circumstances  which  never  faii  to  corrupt  them. 
For  such  as  tiiey  are,  the)''  are  at  no  time  possessed  unmixed. 
To  human  lips  it  is  nut  given  to  taste  the  cup  of  pure  joy. 
When  external  circumstances  show  fairest  to  the  world,  the 
envied  m;m  groans  in  private  under  his  own  burden.  Some 
vexation  disquiets,  souiC  passion  corrodes  him  ;  some  distress, 
either  felt  or  feared,  gnaws  like  a  worm,  the  root  of  his  felici- 
ty. When  there  is  nothing  from  without  to  disturb  the 
prosperous,  a  secret  poison  0])erates  within.  For  worldly 
nappiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself,  by  corrupting  the  heart 
It  fosters  the  loose  and  the  violent  passions.    It  engen^ieri 
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noxious  naoits  ;  and  taints  the  mind  with  false  delicacy,  which 
makes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils. 

12  But  put  the  case  in  the  most  favourable  li^ht.  Lay 
aside  from  human  })!easures  both  disappointment  in  pursuit, 
and  deceitfuhiess  in  enjoyment ;  suppose  them  to  be  fully  at- 
tainable, and  completely  satisfactory ;  still  there  remains  to 
be  consideri'd  the  viinity  of  uncertain  possession  and  short 
duration.  ^V'ere  there  in  worldly  things  any  fixed  point  ot 
security  which  we  could  gain,  the  mind  woidd  then  have 
some  l)asis  on  w-hich  to  rest. 

13  But  our  condition  is  such,  that  every  thing;  wavers 
and  totters  around  us.  "Boast  not  thyself  of  to-m.orrow  ; 
for  thou  knowest  not  whataday  miy  bring  forth."  It  is  much 
if,  durhig  its  course,  thou  hearest  not  of  somewhat  to  discjui- 
et  or  alarm  thee.  For  life  never  proceeds  long  in  a  uniform 
ti'ain.     It  is  continually  varied  by  unexpected  events. 

'  14  Tiie  seeds  of  alteration  are  every  where  sown ;  and  the 
sunshine  of  pros}>erity  commonly  accelerates  their  growth. 
It  our  enjoyments  are  numerous,  we  lie  more  open  on  different 
sides  to  be  wounded.  If  we  ha\e  [)03sessed  them  long,  we 
have  greater  cause  to  dread  an  a]>j)roaching  change.  By  sIoav 
degrees  jirosperity  rises  ;  but  rapul  is  the  progress  of  evil,  it 
re(}uir('s  no  jire}niration  to  bring  it  forward. 

16  The  edilice  which  it  cost  much  time  and  labour  to 
t-rect,  one  inauspicious  event,  one  sudden  blow,  can  tevel  with 
t!te  dust.  Even  supposing  the  accidt:nts  of  life  to  leave  us 
untouched,  human  biiss  must  still  be  transitory ;  for  man 
changes  of  hiinseif.  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  U3 
long.  Wiiat  amused  our  youth,  loses  its  charm  in  maturer  age. 
As  years  advance,  our  powers  are  blunted,  and  our  pleasura- 
ble feelings  decline. 

1 3  The  silent  lapse  of  time  is  ever  carrying  somewhat  from 
us,  till  at  length  tlie  period  comes,  when  afl  must  l)e  swept 
away.  The  prospect  of  tliis  termination  of  our  laboure  and 
pursuits,  is  suificient  to  mark  our  state  with  vanity.  "  Our 
days  are  a  hand's  breadth,  and  our  age  is  as  nothing."  With- 
in that  little  space  is  all  o'ur  enterprise  bounded.  We  crowd 
it  with  toils  and  cares,  wit  h  contention  and  strife.  We  project 
great  designs,  entertain  high  hopes,  and  then  leave  our  plana 
unfinished,  aiu!  sink  into  oblivion. 

17  This  much  let  it  snliice  to  have  said  concerningthe  vanity 
of  the  world.  That  too  much  has  not  been  said,  must  appear 
to  every  one  who  considers  how  generally  mankind  lean 
to  Uie  opposite  side  ;  and  how  often,  by  undue  attachment  to 
the  present  state,  they  both  feed  the  most  sinful  passions,  and 
'*pi«jrce  themselves  through  with  many  sorrows."        blaiiu 
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SECTION   XIX. 

JVkai  are  the  real  and  solid  enjoyinenis  ofliuman  life. 

f'T  must  be  admitted',  that  unmixed^  and  complete  happi- 
.  ness',  is  unknowi;  on  earth\  No  regulation  of  conduct'  can 
Hl;o,i;ether  ))revent  j)assion3  from  disturbing  our  peace',  and 
niibfortunes  from  wounding  our  h«iiirt\  But  after  tiiis  con- 
cession is  made",  will  it  follo\v',  that  there  is  no  object  on  eartli 
v.}iic.h  deserves  our  pursuit',  or  tlsat  all  enjoyment  becomes 
eontemj)tible  ^vhich  is  not  perfect'  ?  Let  us  survey  our  state 
wiih  an  unpartia!  eye',  and  be  just  to  the  various  gifts  of  Hea%"en\ 

2  How  vain  soever  this  iile',  considered  in  itself,  may  be', 
the  comfoits^  ?;nd  ho]>es  of  religion',  are  sufficient  to  give  so- 
lidity tu  tlu!  enjoyments  of  the  righteous\  in  the  e:a  r  Jse  of 
good  Jiirections',a'nd  tile  testimony  oi'anaj)provingconscience^; 
in  the  sense  tif  peace^  and  reconciliation  witn  God',  througli 
the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind^ ;  in  the  firm  confidence  of 
being  conducted  through  all  the  trials  of  life',  by  infinite  Wis- 
dom^ and  Goodness';  and  in  the  joyful  prospect  of  arriving', 
in  the  end',  at  immortal  felicity'*;  they  possess  a  iiappiness 
n'hich',  descending  from  a  purer  and  mure  perfect  region  than 
tiiis  world',  partrikes  not  of  its  vanity\ 

3  Besides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  reiic:ion',  there  are 
other  pleasures  of  our  present  state',  Avliieh',  though  of  an  in- 
feriororder',  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  estimate  of  human 
life\  It  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention  to  these',  in  order 
to  check  that  repining  and  unthankful  spirit',  to  Avlilch  man  is 
always  too  prone'. 

4  Some  degree  of  importance  must  be  allowed  to  the  com- 
forts of  health',  to  the  innocent  gratiiications  of  sense',  and  to 
the  entertainment  afiorded  us  by  all  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature^ ;  some  to  the  pursuits'  and  harmless  amusements  of 
social  life' ;  and  more  to  the  internal  enpyments  of  tlioughr 
and  reileclion',  and  to  the  pleasures  of  affectionate  inteicourse 
with  those  whom  we  Iove\  These  comforts  are  often  i  leld  in 
too  low  estimation',  mei-ely  because  they  are  ordinary'  and 

-ommon';  Jiltliough  that  is  the  circumstance  wliich  ought',  in 
reason',  to  enhance  their  value'.  They  lie  open',  in  some  de- 
gre(i'^  to  all';  extend  through  every  rank  ot  life' ;  and  flU  up 
agreeably  many  ofthose  spaces  1  n  our  present  existence',  whicli 
are  not  occupied  with  higher  objects',or  with  serious  cares'. 

5  From  this  rej)resentation',  it  ap})ears  tliat',  notwithstand- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  world',  a  considerable  degree  of  c(>mfort 
IS  attainable  in  tlie  presinit  stiite'.  Let  the  recollection  of  this 
serve  to  reconcile  us  to  our  condition',  and  to  repress  the 
unog;uico  of  complaints'  and  murmurs'. — AVhat  art  thou,' 
O  son  of  man'!  who',  having  sprung  but  yesterday  out  of 
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Ihe  dust',  darest  to  lift  up  thy  voice  against  thy  Maker',  and 
to  arraign  his  providence/,  because  all  things  are  not  ordered 
according  to  thy  wish''  ? 

6  What  title  hast  thou  to  find  fault  ■with  the  order  of  the 
miiverse',  whose  lot  is  so  much  beyond  what  thy  virtue''  or 
merit'  gave  thee  ground  to  claim^  1  Is  it  nothing  to  thee  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  magnificent  world' ;  to  have 
been  admitted  as  a  spectator  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
works' ;  and  to  have  fiad  access  to  all  the  comforts  which 
nature',  with  a  bountiful  hand',  has  poured  forth  around  thee'? 
Are  all  the  hours  forgotten  which  thou  hast  passed  in  ease', 
in  complacency',  or  joy'  ? 

7  Is  it  a  small  favour  in  thy  eyes',  that  the  hand  of  Divine 
Mercy  has  been  stretched  forth  to  aid  thee' ;  and',  if  thou  re- 
ject not  its  proffered  assistance',  is  ready  to  conduct  thee  to  a 
happier  state  of  existence'  ?  Wljen  thou  comparest  thy  con- 
dition^ with  thy  desert',  blush  and  be  ashamed  of  thy  com- 
plaints\  Be silent\be grateful',and  adore\  Jleceive  witli  thank- 
fulness the  blessings  which  are  allowed  thee\  Revere  that 
government  which  at  present  refuses  thee  more\  Rest  in  this 
conclusion',  that  though  there  are  evils  in  the  world',  its  Crea- 
tor is  wise\  and  good',  and  has  been  bountiful  to  thee\  blaib. 

SECTION  XX. 
Scale  of  bei7igs. 
TflHOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contempla 
-1-  ting  t!ie  material  world ;  by  which  I  mean,  that  system  ol 
bodies,  uito  which  nature  has  so  curiously  wrought  the  mass 
of  dead  matter,  with  the  several  relations  that  those  bodies 
bear  to  one  another ;  there  is  still,  methinks,  something  more 
wonderful  and  surprisinj^,  in  contemplations  on  the  world  of 
ife ;  by  w'hiclil  intend, all thoseanimals  with  which  every  part 
3f  the  universe  is  furnished.     The  material  world  is  only  the 
shell  of  the  universe :  the  \vorld  of  life  arc  its  inhabitants. 

SI  If  we  consider  those  j)arts  of  the  material  world,  which  lie 
tlie  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  our  observation, 
and  inauiries,  it  is  amazing  to  consider  the  infinity  of  animal 
with  w^hicli  they  are  stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  peo- 
pled ;  every  green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any 
other  animal,  m  which  our  glasses  do  not  discover  myriads 
of  living  creatures.  We  find,  even  in  the  most  solid  bodies, 
as  in  marble  itself,  innumerable  cells  and  caviiies,  which  are 
crowded  with  imperceptible  inhabitants,  too  little  for  the  na- 
ked eye  to  discover. 

S  On  the  other  hand,  if  Me  loolc  into  the  more  bulky  parta 
of  nature,  we  see  the  sea»,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with 
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numberless  kinds  of  living  creatures.  We  find  every  moun- 
tain and  marsh,  wilderness  and  wood,  plentifully  stocked 
with  birds  and  beasts ;  and  every  part  of  matter  attbrding 
proper  necessaries  and  conveniences,  for  the  livelihood  of 
the  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

4  The  author  ol""  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  draws  a  very 
50od  arg;ument  from  this  consideration,  for  the  peojiling  of 
everj""  planet ;  as  indeed  it  seems  very  probable,  from  the 
analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  lies  waste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies, 
which  are  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  are  not  desert  and  un- 
peopled; but  rather,  that  they  are  furmshed  with  beings 
adapted  to  their  respective  situations. 

5  Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  wMiich  are 
endowed  with  perception  ;  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away 
upon  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  subservient  to  be-r 
ings  which  are  conscious  of  their  existence.  Accordingly  we 
find,  from  the  bodies  wh'ch  lie  under  our  observation,  thai 
matter  is  only  made  as  the  basis  and  support  of  animals  ;  and 
that  there  is  no  mere  of  the  one  than  w  hat  is  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  the  other. 

6  Infinite  Goodn(iss  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature,  that  it 
seems  to  delij^ht  in  conferring  existence  upon  every  degree  Oi 
perceptive  bem^.  As  this  is  a  speculation,  w  hich  I  have  of- 
ten pursued  with  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  far- 
ther upon  it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beings, 
which  comes  within  our  knowledge. 

7  There  are  some  living  creatures,  which  are  raised  but  just 
above  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  species  of  shell- 
fish, which  is  formed  in  the  fasliion  of  a  cone  ;  that  grows  to 
the  surface  of  several  rocks  ;  and  immediately  dies,  on  being 
severed  from  the  place  where  it  grew.  There  are  many  other 
creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which  have  no  oth^^r 
sense  than  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an 
additional  one  of  hearing  ;  others  of  smell :  and  others  of 
sight. 

8  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  by  what  a  gradual  progress  the 
world  of  life  advances,  through  a  prodigious  variety;  of  spe- 
cies, before  a  creature  is  formed,  that  is  complete  in  all  its 
senses :  and  even  among  these,  there  is  such  a  dilfeyent  de- 
gree of  perfection,  in  the  sense  whicli  one  animal  enjoys  be 
yond  what  appears  in  another,  that  though  the  sense  m  differ 
ent  animals  is  distinguished  by  the  same  common  denonina 
tion,  it  seems  almost  of  a  diflTe'i-ent  nature. 

9  If,  after  this,  we  look  into  the  several  inward  perfectionf 
of  cunning  and  sagacity,  or  what  we  generally  call  maOncty 
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we  find  them  rising,  after  the  same  manner,  hnpcrceptihly  one 
above  another  ;  and  receivinj;  additional  improvements,  ac- 
cording tc  the  species  in  which  they  are  implanted.  Tliis 
progress  in  nature  is  so  very  gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  of 
an  inferior  species,  comes  very  near  to  the  most  imperfect  of 
that  which  is  immediately  above  it. 

10  The  exuberant  and  overllowing  goodness  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whose  meicy  extends  to  all  his  works,  is  plainly 
seen,  as  I  have  before  hiivted,  in  his  iiaving  made  so  very  little 
matter,  at  least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not 
s\varm  with  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diver- 
sity, than  in  the  miilLitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he 
made  but  one  species  of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  existence  :  he  has,  therefore,  sjjeci- 
fied,  in  his  creation,  every  d^"gree  of  life,  every  capacity  of 
l)eing. 

1 1  The  whole  chasm  of  nature,  from  a  ])lant  to  a  man,  is 
lilled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  after  an- 
other, {)y  an  ascent  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  the  little  transitions 
and  deviations  fro'.n  one  species  to  another,  are  almost  insen- 
sible. This  interiut'diate  space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  man- 
aged, that  there  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  perception,  which  does 
not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.  Is  the  good- 
ness, or  the  ivisdom.  of  the  Divine  Bekig,  more  manifested  in 
this  his  proceeding  ? 

12  There  is  a  consecjuence,  besides  those  I  have  alr^eady 
]Tientioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  deducible  from  the 
foregoing  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  so 
regular  a  progress,  so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  parity  ofrea- 
s^on,  suppose,  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  througli  those 
])eings  which  are  of  a  su[);>rior  nature  to  him  ;  since  there  is 
inijniteiy  greater  space  and  room  for  different  degrees  of  per- 
feciion,  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  than  between 
man  and  the  most,  despicable  insect. 

IB  In  this  great  system  of  being,  thcj-e  is  no  creature  so 
wonderful  in  its  nature,  ;wid  whi<'ii  so  much  desei'ves  our  par- 
ticular attention,  as  man  :  who  ilils  up  the  middle  space  be- 
tween the  animal  and  tin?  inteilectua)  nature,  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  world  ;  and  who  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  be- 
ing, which  forms  the  connexion  between  both.  So  that  he 
who,  in  one  respect,  is  associated  with  an^-«'lsand  ;;rchangels, 
and  may  look  upon  a  being  of  infinite  periection  as  his  father, 
and  the  highest  order  of  s]>irits  as  his  brethren,  may,  in  another 
respect,  say  to  "  corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  tJic 
worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  m}'  sister."  aodisox 
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SECTION  XXI. 

Trust  in  the  care  of  Providence  recommended. 

MAN,  considered  \n  himself,  is  a  very  helpless,  and  a  very 
wretched  bein^.  He  is  sulyect  every  moment  to  the 
greatest  calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset  with  dan- 
gers on  all  sides ;  and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberless 
casualties,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  nor  liave  prevented  had 
'le  foreseen  them. 

2  It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so  many  ac- 
ddents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one  who  directs  con- 
tingencies, and  has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  offending  us  ;  who  knows 
the  assistJince  we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  be- 
stow it  on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

3  The  natural  homage,  whicli  such  a  creature  owes  to  so 
niiinitely  wise  and  good  a  Keing,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for 
the  blessings  and  conveniences  of  life ;  and  an  habitual  trust 
in  him,  for  deliverance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difliculties 
as  may  befal  us. 

4  The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  has 
not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature, 
as  he  who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from  this  relation  tt) 
the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reHects  upon 
his  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  witii 
the  contemplation  of  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  his  safety,  and  his  w«elfare.  He  finds  his  want  of 
foresight  made  up,  by  the  omniscience  of  him  who  is  his  sup- 

Eort.     He  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of  strength,  when 
e  knows  that  his  helper  is  almighty. 

5  In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  in  the  Supreme 
Bein^,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise'  by  his  wisdom,  nappy 
by  hfs  happiness.  He  reaps  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attri  - 
bute ;  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection.  To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  we  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve 
and  succour  us ;  the  Divine  Goodness  having  made  such  a 
reliance  a  duty,  notwithstanding  we.  should  have  been  misera- 
hte,  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

6  Among  several  motives,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to 
recommend  this  duty  to  us,  i  shall  only  take  notice  of  those 
that  follow.  The  first  and  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised, 
he  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  But  without 
considering  the  supernatural  blessing,  which  accompanies 
this  duty,  we  may  observe,  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
its  own  reward;  or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust  and 
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confidence  in  the  great  Disposer  of  all  things,  contribute  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  ol"  any  affliction,  or  to  the  bearing  of 
It  manfully. 

7  A  person  who  believes  he  has  his  succour  at  hand,  and 
that  he  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  himself  be- 
yond his  abilities;  and  does  wonders,  that  are  not  to  be  matched 
by  one  who  is  not  ammated  with  such  a  confidence  of  success. 
Trist  in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being,  naturally  pro- 
duces patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other  dispositions 
of  mind,  which  alleviate  those  calamities  that  we  arc  not  able 
to  remove. 

8  The  pnctice  of  this  virtue  administers  great  comfort  to 
the  mind  of  man,  in  times  of  poverty  and  atfiiclion;  but 
most  of  all,  in  the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hovering, 
in  the  last  moments  of  its  separation  ;  when  it  is  just  entering 
'»r.  another  state  of  existence,  to  converse  with  scenes,  and 
■>i)jects,  jind  companions,  that  are  altogether  new ;  what  can 
support  her  under  such  tremblings  of  thouglit,  such  fear,  such 
.uxiety,  such  ap))rehensions,  but  the  casting  of  all  her  cares 
ipon  11131,  who  first  gave  her  being  ;  who  has  conducted  her 

through  one  stage  of  it ;  and  who  y*'ill  be  ahvays  present,  to 
guide  and  comfort  her  in  her  progress  through  eternity  ? 

ADDISON. 

SECTION  XXII. 

Piety  and  gratitude  enliven  prosperity. 

PIETY,  and  gratitude  to  God,  contribute,  in  a  high  degree, 
to  eniivcn  prosperity.  Gratitude  is  a  pleasing  emotion. 
The  sense  of  being  distinguished  hy  tiie  kindness  of  another, 
gladdens  the  heart,  warms  it  with  reci]orocal_  affection,  and 
gives  to  any  possession  which  is  ajjreeable  in  itself,  a  double 
relish,  from  its  being  the  gift  of  a  friend.  Favours  conferred 
by  vabw.  I  acknowledge,  may  prove  burdensome.  For  human 
vu'cue  is  never  perfect ;  and  sometimes  unreasonable  expect- 
ations on  the  one  side,  som(*times  a  mortifying  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  the  other,  corrode  in  secret  the  pleasures  of  ben- 
efits, and  convert  the  obligations  of  friendship  into  grounds  of 
jealousy. 

2  But  nothing  of  lliis  kind  can  affect  the  intercourse  of 
gratitude  with  Heaven.  Its  favours  are  wholly  disinterested  , 
and  witii  a  gratitude  the  mcst  cordial  and  unsus})lcious,  a  good 
man  looks  ujv  to  that  AlmJghty  Bonefaclor,  who  aims  at  no 
end  but  the  happiness  of  those  whom  he  blesses,  and  whc 
desires  no  return  from  thern,  but  a  devout  and  thankful  heart 
While  othr-rs  can  trace  their  ])rospcr:ty  to  no  higher  source 
than  a    c<.)neurrence  of    worldly    causes  ;   and,    often,   of 
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mean  or  trifling  incidents,  which  occasionally  favoured  then 
desi;;ns  ;  with  what  superior  satisfaction  does  the  servant  of 
God  remark  the  hand  of  that  gracious  Power  which  hath 
rais:;'d  him  up  ;  which  hath  happily  conducted  him  through 
the  various  steps  of  life,  and  crowned  him  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable distinction  beyond  his  equals  ? 

3  Let  us  fartlier  consider,  that  not  only  gratitude  for  the 
past,  but  a  cheering  sense  of  divine  favour  at  the  present,  en- 
ters into  the  pious  emotion.  They  are  only  the  virtuous,  who 
m  their  nrosperous  days  hear  this  voice  addressed  to  them, 
"  Go  t'iiy  way,  eat  thy  bread  w  ith  joy.  and  drink  thy  wine 
with  a  cheerful  heart :  for  God  now  accepteth  thy  works." 
He  who  is  the  author  of  their  prosperity,  gives  them  a  title  to 
enjoy,  Avith  complacency,  his  own  gift. 

*4  While  bad  men  snatch  the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  bj 
stealth,  without  countenance  from  the  great  Proprietor  of 
the  world,  the  righteous  sit  openly  down  to  the  feast  of  life 
under  the  smile  of  approving  heaven.  No  guilty  fears  damp 
their  joys.  The  blessing  of  (lod  rests  upon  all  that  they  pos- 
sess ;  his  protection  surrounds  them ;  and  hence,  "  in  the 
habitations  of  the  righteous.  ■?  ft  und  the  voice  of  rejoicing 
and  salvation.''  A  lustre  unknown  to  others,  invests,  in  their 
eight,  the  whole  face  of  nature. 

b  Their  piety  reflects  a  sunshine  from  heaven  upon  the 
prosperity  of  tiie  world  ;  unites  in  one  point  of  view,  the  smi- 
ling aspect,  both  of  the  powers  above,  and  of  the  o!)jects  be- 
low. Not  only  have  they  as  full  a  relish  as  others,  for  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  «>f  life,  but,  moreover,  in  these  they  hold 
communion  with  their  divine  Benefactor.  In  all  that  is  good 
or  fiiir,  they  trace  his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature, 
from  the  improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoyments  of  social 
life,  they  raise  their  affection  to  the  source  of  all  the  hap])iness 
which  surrounds  them ;  and  thus  widen  the  sy)here  of  their 
pleasures,  by  adding  intellectual,  and  s})intual,  to  earthly  joys. 

G  For  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  on  this  head,  remark 
that  cheerful  enjoyment  of  a  prosperous  state,  which  king 
David  had  when  he  wrote  the  twent^z-third  psalm  ;  and  com- 
pare the  highest  pleasures  of  the  riotous  sinner,  with  the  hap- 
py and  satisfied  spirit  which  breathes  throughout  that  psalm.— • 
In  the  midst  of  the  splendour  of  royalty,  with  what  amiable 
simplicity  of  gratitude  does  he  looli  up  to  the  Lord  as  "his 
Shephera  :"  happier  in  ascribing  all  his  success  to  Divine  fa- 
vour, than  to  the  policy  of  his  councils,  or  to  the  force  of  his 
arms  ! 

7  How  many  instances  of  divine  goodness  arose  before 
him  in  pleasing  remembrance,  when  with  such  relish,  be 
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sneaks  of  the  "  green  pastures  and  still  Avaters,  beside  wliich 
trod  had  led  him  ;  of  his  cup  which  he  had  made  to  overflow ; 
andof  the  table  which  he  had  prepared  for  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemies  I"  With  what  perfect  tranuuillity  does  he  look 
foruard  to  the  time  of  his  passing  througii  "  the  valley  of  the 
bliadow  of  death  ;"unappalled  by  that  spectre,  whose  most 
distant  appearance  blasts  the  prosperity  of  sinners  I  He  fears 
no  evil,  as  long  as  "  the  rod  and  the  staff"  of  his  Divine  Shep- 
herd are  with  him ;  and,  through  all  the  unknown  periods  of 
this  and  of  future  existence,  commits  himself  to  his  guidance 
with  secure  and  triumphant  hope :  "  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  will  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  I  shall 
dwell' in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 

o  "What  a  purified,  sentimental  enjoyment  of  prosperity  is 
here  exhibited !  Ho^v  different  from  that  gross  relish  of  world- 
ly pleasures,  which  belongs  to  those  who  behold  only  the  ter- 
r<:stiial  side  of  things ;  wiio  raise  their  views  to  no  higher  ob- 
'*;cts  than  the  succession  of  human  contingencies,  and  the 
weak  efforts  of  human  ability  ;  who  have  no  protector  or  pat- 
ron in  the  heavens,  to  enliven  their  prosperity,  or  to  warm 
tlieir  hearts  with  gratitude  and  trust !  blair. 

SECTION  XXIIl. 

Virtue^  ivhen  deeply  rooted,  is  not  subject  to  the  injluence  oj 

fortune. 
rgiHE  city  of  Sldon  having  surrendered  to  Alexander,  ii« 
-£-  ordered  Hephestion  to  bestow  the  crow^n  on  him  whom 
the  Sidonians  siiould  think  most  woithy  of  that  honour. 
Hephestion  bein^  at  that  time  resident  Avith  two  young  men 
of  distinction,  offered  them  the  kingdom;  but  thev  refused 
it,  telling  him  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  coun 
try,  to  admit  any  one  to  that  honour,  who  was  not  of  the 
royal  famiiy- 

ii  He  tUen,  having  expressed  his  admiration  of  their  disin- 
terested spirit,  desired  them  to  name  one  of  the  royal  race, 
who  might  remember  that  he  had  received  the  crown  through 
their  hands.  Overlooking  many,  who  would  have  been  am- 
bitious of  this  higii  honour,  they  made  choice  of  Abdolony- 
mus,  whose  singular  merit  had  rendered  him  conspicuous, 
even  in  the  vale  of  obscurity.  Though  remotely  related  to 
the  royal  family,  a  series  of  misi-'ortunes  had  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  garden,  for  a  small  stipend,  hi 
the  suburbs  ofthe  city. 

3  While  Abdolonymus  was  busily  employed  in  weeding 
his  garden,  the  two  friends  of  Hepiiestion,  bearing  ir»  their 
hands  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  approached  him,  and  saluted  him 
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kinj2;.  They  informed  him  tiiat  Alexander  had  appointed  hira 
to  that  oflice ;  and  reijuired  him  immediately  to  exchange  his 
rustic  garb,  and  utensils  of  husbandry,  for  the  regal  robe  and 
sceptre.  At  the  same  time,  they  admonished  him,  -when  he 
should  be  seated  on  the  throne,  and  iiave  a  nation  in  his 
power,  not  to  forget  the  humble  condition  from  which  he  had 
been  raised. 

4  All  this,  at  the  first,  appeared  to  Abdolonymus  as  an  illu- 
sion of  the  fancy,  or  an  insult  offered  to  his  poverty.  He 
re{|uested  them  not  to  trouble  him  farthcir  with  their'imper- 
tiuent  jests :  and  to  find  some  other  way  of  amusing  them- 
selves, which  might  leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
his  obscure  habitation. — At  length,  however,  they  convinced 
him,  that  they  were  serious  in  their  proposal ;  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  regal  ofTice,  and  accompany  them  to 
the  palace. 

5  No  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  government,  than 
pride  and  envj'^  created  him. enemies  ;  who  whispered  their 
murmurs  in  every  place,  till  at  last  they  reached  the  ear  of 
Alexander.  He  comma ndtul  the  new-elected  prince  to  be 
sent  for ;  and  enquired  of  him,  with  what  temper  of  mind  he 
had  borne  his  poverty.  "  Would  to  Heaven,''  replied  Abdo- 
lonymus, "that  1  may  be  able  to  bear  my  crown  with  equal 
moderation  :  for  when  .1  possessed  little,  I  wanted  nothing : 
these  hands  supplied  me  with  whatever  I  desired."  From 
this  answer,  Alexander  formed  so  hidi  an  idea  of  his  wisdom, 
that  he  confirmed  the  choice  which  had  been  made  ;  and  an- 
nexed a  neighbouring  province  to  the  government  of  Sidon. 

QUlKTUS  CURTIUS. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

The  Speech  of  Fabricius,  a  Roman  avihassador,  io  king, 
Pyr-rhus^  who  aiiempted  to  bribe  him  to  his  interests,  by  thi 
oj^h-  of  a  great  sum  of  money. 

WITH  regard  to  my  poverty,  the  king  has,  indeed,  becH 
justly  informed.  My  whole  estate  consists  in  a  house 
of  but  mean  appearance,  and  a  little  spot  of  ground  ;  from 
which,  by  my  own  labour,  I  draw  my  support.  But  if,  by 
any  means,  thou  hast  been  persuaded  to  think  that  this  poy- 
ert}'  renders  me  of  less  consequence  in  my  own  country,  or  in 
any  degree  unhappy,  thou  art  greatly  deceived. 

2  1  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  fortune  :  she  supplies  me 
with  all  that  nature  requires  ;  and  if  I  am  without  superfluities, 
I  an  also  free  from  the  desire  of  them.  With  these,  1  con- 
fess 1  should  be  more  able  to  succour  the  necessitous,  the  only 
advantage  for  which  the  wealthy  are  to  be  envied ;  but  small 
as   my  possesions  are,  I  can  still   contribute   something 
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to  the  sup])ort  of  the  state,  and  the  assistavi*.e  of  my  friends. 

i>  With  respect  to  honours,  my  country  places  me,  poor  as 
I  am,  upon  a  level  with  the  richest :  for  Rome  knons  no 
qualifications  for  great  employments,  but  virtue  and  ability. 
She  appoints  me  to  officiate  in  the  most  august  ceremonies  o» 
religion  ;  she  intrusts  me  with  the  command  of  her  armies ; 
she  confides  to  my  care  the  most  important  negociatlons. 
My  poverty  does  not  lessen  the  weight  and  influence  of  my 
Cvuinsels  in  the  senate. 

4  Tiie  Roman  people  honour  me  for  that  very  poverty, 
wluch  king  Pyrrhus  considers  as  a  disgrace.  They  know  the 
many  opportunities!  have  had  to  enrich  myself,  without  cen- 
sure ;  they  are  convinced  of  my  disinterested  zeal  for  their 
prosperity :  and  if  1  have  any  thing  to  complain  of,  in  the 
return  they  make  me,  it  is  only  the  excess  of  their  applause. 
What  vidue,  then,  can  1  put  upon  thy  ^old  and  silver  ?  What 
king  can  add  any  thing  to  my  fortune  ?  Ahvays  attentive  to 
discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me,  1  have  a  mind  free 
from  self-reproach  ;  and  1  have  an  honest  fame. 

SECTION  XXV. 
Character  q/ James  1.  king  of  England. 
~T^0  pnnce,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was 
i.^  ever  so  much  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  cal- 
umny and  flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions 
which  began  in  his  time,  bein^  still  continued,  have  made 
his  character  be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly 
that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries. 

2,  Many  virtues,  however,  it  m.ust  be  owned,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of;  but  not  one  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  tiie  conta- 
gion of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  generosity  bordered  on 
profusion,  his  learning  on  pedantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on 
pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship  on  light 
iancy  and  boyish  fondness. 

3  While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his 
own  authority,  he  may  perhaps  be  suspected  in  some  of  his 
actions,  and  still  more  of  his  pretensions,  to  have  encroached 
on  tlie  liberties  of  liis  people.  While  he  endeavoured,  by  an 
exact  neutrality,  to  accjulre  the  good-will  of  all  his  neighbours, 
he  was  able  to  preserve  fully  tlie  esteem  and  regard  of  none. 
His  capacity  was  considerable,  but  fitter  to  discourse  on  gen- 
era! maxims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business. 

4  His  intentions  were  just,  but  more  adapted  to  the  con 
duct  of  private  life,  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms. 
Awkward  in  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  his  mannei-s,  he  was 
i*  'lualified  to  c^>Tiniand  respect:  partial  and  undiscerning  iu 
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his  affections,  hf.  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of 
a  feeble  temper,  more  than  of  a  frugaljud^ment;  exposed  to 
our  ridicule  from  his  vanity,  hut  exempt  n-om  our  hatred  by 
his  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance. 

5  And,  uj}on,the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  char- 
acter, that  ail  his  qualities  were  sullied  with  w^eakness,  and 
emhellished  by  humanity.  Political  courage  he  was  certain- 
ly devoid  of;  and  from  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  strong 
prejudice,  which  prevails  against  his  personal  bravery :  an 
inference,  liowever,  Avhich  must  be  owned,  from  general  ex- 
perience, to  be  extremely  fallacious.  hume. 

SECTION  XXVI. 

Charles  V.  emperor  of  Gei-majiy,  resigns  his  dominions,  and 

retires  from  the  world. 

THIS  great  emperor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  in 
possession  of  all  the  honours  which  can  flatter  the  lieart 
of  man,  took  the  extraordinary  resolution,  to  resign  his  king- 
doms ;  and  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in  business 
or  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  an<l  solitude. 

2  Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection,  nor  extraor- 
dinary discernment,  to  discover  that  the  state  of  royalty  is 
not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointments ;  though  most  of 
those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne,  find  solicitude,  and  satiety, 
and  disgust,  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants,  in  that  envied 
pre-eminence ;  yet,  to  descend  voluntarily  from  the  supreme 
to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to  relinquish  the  possession  oi 

Eowerin  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  seems  to 
e  an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind. 

3  Several  instances,  indeed,  occur  in  history,  of  monarciis 
who  have  quitted  a  throne,  and  have  ended  their  days  in  re- 
tirement. But  they  were  either  weak  princes,  who  took  this 
resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it  w  as  taken  ; 
or  unfortunate  princes,  from  whose  hands  some  strong  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend 
withreluctance  into  a  private  station. 

4  Dioclesian  is,  perhaps,  the  only  prince  capable  of  holding 
the  reigns  of  government,  who  ever  resigned  them  from  delih- 
irate  choice  ;  and  who  continued,  during  many  years,  to  enjoy 
the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  without  fetching  one  penitent 
ligh,  or  casting  back  one  look  of  desire,  towards  the  power  or 
iignity  which  he  had  abandoned. 

5  No  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fill 
all  Europe  with  astonishment ;  and  give  rise,  both  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  among  the  historians  of  that  period,  to 
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vanous  conjectures  concerning  the  motives  which  determined 
a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the  love  of 
power,  at  the  ageof  fift)r-six,when  objects  of  ambition  operate 
with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  with  the  greatest 
ardour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  singular  and  unexpected. 

6  The  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  his  determination,  havin® 
assembled  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Brussels,  seated 
himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state :  on  one  side  of 
which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  the  otiier,  his  sister  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  with  a  splendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  and  princes  of  tne  empire 
standing  behind  him. 

7  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  com- 
mand, explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  this 
extraordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  instru- 
ment of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  his  son 
Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  absolving  his  subjects  there  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Phil- 
ip his  lawful  heir  ;  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty 
and  zeal  tiiat  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  of 
years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

a  Charles  then  rose  from  his  seat,  and  leaning  on  the  shoul- 
<ter  of  tlie  prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand 
without  support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience;  and, 
trom  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his 
memory,  ne  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  without  ostentation, 
all  the  great  things  which  he  had  undertaken  and  performed, 
since  tlie  commencement  of  his  administration. 

9  He  observed,  that  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  ob- 
jects, reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  his 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure  ; 
that  either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Ger- 
many nine  times,  Sjiain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy 
sevtn  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  twice,  Af- 
rica as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea  ;  that  while 
his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  tlie  vigoui 
of  his  constitution  was  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  of 
fice  of  governing  dominions  so  extensive,  he  had  never  shun- 
ned, labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue  ;  that  now,  v/hen  hia 
nealth  was  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of 
an  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admonished 
him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the 
iiceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able  to 
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protect  his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy ;  that  instead 
of  a  sovereign  ivorn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  half  alive, 
he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  to 
govern,  and  who  added  to  the  vigour  of  youth,  all  the  atten- 
tion and  sagacity  of  maturer  years ;  that  if  during  the  course 
of  a  lo;ig  administration,  he  had  committed  any  material  er- 
ror in  government,  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and 
great  aflfaii  s,  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured 
any  of  his  subjects,  he  now  implored  their  forgiveness  ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  their 
fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  remembrance  oi 
italong  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  con- 
solation, as  well  as  the  best  reward  for  all  his  services  ;  and 
in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth  his  ar- 
dent wishes  for  their  welfare. 

10  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  kness  and 
kissed  his  father's  hand, "  If,"  says  he,  "  1  had  left  you,  by  my 
death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large 
additions,  some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  my 
memory  on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign 
to  you  what  I  might  have  still  retained,  I  may  well  expect  the 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  })art.  IVitn  these, 
however,  I  aispense  ;  and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best 
and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It 
is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to 
justify  the  extraordinary  proof  which  I  give  this  day  of  my 
paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  o. 
the  confidence  which  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviola- 
ble regard  for  religion  ;  maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  pu- 
rity ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes  ; 
encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people  ;  and 
if  the  time  shall  ever  come,  when  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  the 
tranquillity  of  pi-ivate  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with 
such  qualities,  tJint  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  hhn,  with 
as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

11  As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his 
subjects,  and  to  thfir  new  sovereign,  lie  sunk  into  the  chair, 
exhausted  and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  so  extraordi- 
nary an  effort.  During  h\n  discourse,  the  w-hole  audience 
mefted  into  tears  ;  some  from  admiration  of  his  magnatiimity  v 
others  softened  l»y  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  Ir.s 
SO!i,  and  of  love  *to  his  people  ;  and  all  were  affected  with 
the   deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a  sovereign,  who  Uad  dis- 
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tinguished  the  Netherlands,  his  native  country,  With  particu- 

ird  and  attachment. 

SECTION  xxvir. 

The  same  subject  conMnut/L 

A  FEW  weeks  after  tiie  resignation  of  the  Netherlands, 
Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  cer- 
emonial equally  pom})ous,  resigned  to  his  son  the  crowns  of 
Spain,  with  all  the  territories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the. 
old  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast  })OSsessions,  ho 
reserved  nothing  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  fiunily,  and 
to  afford  hi^na  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 

2  Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  him  from  that  retreat 
for  which  lie  languished.  Every  thing  having  been  prepared 
some  time  for  his  voyage,  he  set  out  for  Zuitburi^h  in  Zealand, 
where  the  fleet  had  oj-ders  to  rendezvous.  In  his  way  thith- 
er, lie  passed  througli  Ghent:  and  after  stopping  there  a  tew 
days,  to  indulge  that  tender  and  })leasing  melancholy,  which 
arises  in  the  mmd  of  every  man  in  the  decline  of  life,'on  visit- 
ing the  place  of  his  nativFty,  and  viewing  the  scenes  and  ob- 
jects familiar  to  him  in  his'eany  youth,  he  pursued  his  jour- 
ney, accompanied  by  kis  son  thilip,  his  daughter  the  arch- 
duchess, his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  France  and  Hun- 
gary, Maximilian  his  son-in-liiw,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
the  Flemish  nobility.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  dismis- 
sed them,  >vith  marks  of  his  attention  and  regard  ;  and  taking 
leave  of  Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  embra- 
ced his  son  for  the  last  time,  he  set  sail  under  convoy  of  a 
large  ileet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships 

3  His  voyage  was  prosperous  and  agreeable ;  and  he  ar- 
rived at  Laredo  in  Biscay,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  left 
Zealand.  As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prosti'ate  on  the 
ground ;  and  considering  himself  now  as  dead  to  the  world, 
he  kissed  the  earth,  and  said,  "Naked  came  \  out  of  my 
mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  noAv  return  to  thee,  thou  com- 
mon mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredc>  he  proceeded  to 
Valladolid.  There  he  took  a  last  and  tender  kave  of  his  two 
sisters  ;  whom  he  Avould  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his 
solitude,  though  they  entreated  it  with  tears :  not  only  that 
they  might  have  the  consolation  of  contributing,  by  their  at- 
tendance and  care,  to  mitigate  or  to  sooth  his  suflerings,  but 
that  they  might  reap  instruction  and  benefit,  by  joining  with 
him  in  those  pious  exercises,  to  which  he  had  consecrated  the 
remainder  of  his  days. 

4  From  Valladolid,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Plazencia 
in  ICslreinadura.     He  had  massed  ♦hroiigh  that  city  a  great 
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many  years  before  ;  and  having  been  struck  at  that  tune  with 
the  delightful  situation  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Justus,  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  St.  Jerome,  not  many  miles  distant  from 
that  place,  he  had  then  observed  to  some  of  his  attendants,  tiiat 
tliis  Avas  a  sjpot  to  which  Dioclesian  might  have  retired  with 
pleasure.  The  impression  had  remained  so  strong  on  Jiis 
mind,  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  his  retreat. 

5  It  'sVas  seated  in  a  vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a 
small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grounds,  covered  wiih 
lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most  healthrul 
and  delicious  situation  in  Spain. 

6  Some  months  before  his  resignation,  he  had  sentan  circhi- 
tect  thither,  to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monastery,  for  hh 
accommodation  ;  but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  the  style  MitiM* 
building  should  be  such  as  suited  his  present  station,  r.ithr  i 
tlian  his  former  dignity.  It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  low:- 
of  them  in  the  form  of  friars'  cells,  Avith  naked  walls  ;liu: 
other  two,  each  twenty  feet  square,  Avere  hung  Avith  l.rn\\  u 
cloth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.  They  am  ;  i- 
ail  on  a  level  Avith  the  ground  ;  Avith  a  door  on  one  sale-  ii,i..  a 
fiarden,  of  which  Charles  himself  had  given  the  phi.n,  and  ii;  ti 
filled  it  Avith  various  plants,  Avinch  he  [M-oj)osed  to  ciiltiv^iW- 
Avith  his  own  hands.  On  the  other  side,  \\\v,y  conmumit .  t.  <; 
AA'ith  the  chapel  of  the  monastery,  in  Avhich  he  was  to  per;*:i  m 
nis  devoti»jns. 

7  Into  this  hvmible  retreat,  hardly  sulHcient  for  the  c  mm  i":  .  t  - 
ai>le  accommodation  of  a  orivaie  gentleman,  did  Ciiar;.  .-^ 
enter,  Avith  tAvelve  domestics  onl}-.  'He  buried  there,  in  -<Ai 
tude  and  silence,  his  Ki'andeur,  his  ambition,  together  a\  it i,  ,, 
those  vast  projects,  Avliich,  during  huif  a  century,  had  ahii.iM'*; 
and  a";itated  Europe;  filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  tu;r,>, 
Avitli  tlie  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  siiiritjcfv.! 
to  his  j)ower. 

8  In  this  retirement,  Charles  formed  such  a  ]^lan  ofHf*-  Nt 
liimself,  as  Avould  have  suited  the  condition  of  a  privi'lt  |h  r- 
son  of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  ta[)ie  Avas  neat  but  plain  ;  Isis 
domestics  few  ;  his  intercourse  Avith  them  familiar;  a!i  ii;.; 
r,um!)ersome  and  ceremonicnis  forms  of  atte.ndnnce  on  i;is 
person  Avere  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  s<;t,\,l 
ease  and  tranfiuiility,  Avhich  heconrt(;d,  in  order  to  sooth  ilie 
remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  togelji 
er  Avith  his  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  cares  oi"  gov 
ernment,  proctn^ed  him,  at  Hrst,  a  considerable  remission 
from  the  acute  pains  Aviih  Avhich  he  had  been  l<»n^  tormer.t 
ed,  he  enjoyed,  periiaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  tluii 
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humble  solitude,  thati  all  his  grandeur  had  ever  j'ielded  him. 
9  The  ambitious  thoughts  and  projects 'which  had  so  long 
etigrossed  and  disquieted  him,  -were'tjuite  elFaced  from  his 
mind.  Far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  political  transactions 
of  the  princes  of  Eiwope,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  even 
from  any  inquiry  concerning  them  ;  and  he  seemed  to  view 
the  busy  scene  which  he  had  abandoned,  with  all  the  contempt 
and  indilTerence  arising  from  his  thorough  experience  of  its 
vanitj",  as  well  as  from  the  pleasing  reflection  of  having  dis- 
entangled himself  from  its  cares.  dr.  robertso.n. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION  I. 

SHORT  AND  KASY  SENTENCES. 

Education. 

"^nniS  education  forms  the  common  mind'': 
J_    Just  as  the  twig  is  bent',  the  tree's  mclin'd\ 
Ca7idour. 
With  pleasure  Vet  us  own  our  errors  past' , 
And  make  eacli  day  a  critic  on  the  last\ 

Reflection. 
A  soul  without  reflection',  like  a  pile 
Without  inhabitant",  to  ruin  runs\ 

Secret  virtue. 
The  private  path',  the  secret  acts  of  men', 
If  noble',  far  the  noblest  of  their  lives\ 

JVecessary  knowledge  easily  attained. 
Our  needful  knowledge',  like  our  needful  food', 
Unhedg'd',  lies  open  in  life's  common  field' , 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast\ 
Disappointment. 
Disappointment  lurks  in  many  a  prize'. 
As  bees  in  flow'rs',aiid  stings  us  with  success\ 

Virivoiis  elevation. 
The  mind  that  would  be  ha})py',  must  be  great  ; 
Great  in  its  wishes'^ ;  great  in  its  surveys\ 
Extended  views  a  narrow  mind  extend\ 

PIOTE.—\n  the  first  chapter,  the  Compiler  has  exhibited  a  considerables 
fiety  of  poetical  construction,  lor  tlie  voung  reader's  preparatoiy  exercisea. 
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JVatural  and  fanciful  life. 
Who  li\'es  to  nature',  rarely  can  be  poor'' ; 
Who  lives  to  fancy',  never  can  be  rich\ 

Chanty. 
Jn  faith^  and  liope'  the  world  will  disagree'' ; 
iiut  all  manliind's  concern  is  charity\ 
The  jjrize  of  Virtue. 
What  nothing  earthly  gives\  or  can  destroy', 
The  soul's  cahii  sunshine^  and  the  heart-felt  joy', 
Is  virtue's  prize\ 

Sense  and  modesty  connected* 
Distrustful  sense;  with  modest  caution  speaks^ ;     > 
It  still  looks  home',  and  sliort  excursions  makes'' ;  > 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks\  ) 

Moral  discipline  salutary. 
Heav'n  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene', 
Resumes  them  to  prepare  us  for  the  next\ 
All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods^ ; 
All  discipline,  indulgence',  on  the  whole\ 

Present  blessings  undervalued. 
Like  birds',  whose  beauties  languish',  half  conceal'd,' 
Till',  mounted  on  the  wing',  their  glossy  plumes 
Expanded',  shine  with  azure'',  green',  and  8;old\ 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight'' ! 

Hope. 
Hope'  of  all  passions',  most  nefriends  us  here^ ; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less"". 
Joy  has  her  tears',  and  transport  has  her  death^ ; 
Hope',  like  a  cordial',  innocent',  though  strong', 
Man's  heart',  at  once',  inspirits'  and  serenes'. 
Happiness  modest  and  tranquil. 

Never  man  was  truly  blesf , 

But  it  compos'd  and  gave  him  such  a  casf , 
As  folly  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy'' : 
A  cast  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud' ; 
A  modest  aspect',  and  a  smile  at  lieart\ 

2Vue  greatness. 
Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains', 
Or  failing',  smiles  m  exile^  or  in  chains'. 
Like  good  Aurelius',  let  him  reign',  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates',  that  man  is  great  indeed\ 

The  tear  of  sympathy. 
No  radiant  pearl',  which  crested  fortune  wears'. 
No  gem',  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ears'. 
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Nor  the  bright  stars',  which  ni;5ht'3  blue  arch  adorn', 
Nor  rising  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  morn', 
Shine  with  such  lustre',  as  the  tear  that  breaks', 
For  others'  wo',  down  Virtue's  manly  cheeks'. 

SECTION  III 

VERSES  IN  WHICH  THE  LINES  ARE  OF  DIFFERENT  LENGTB 

Bliss  of  celestial  Origin. 
TJ  ESTLESS  mortals  toil  for  nought^ ; 
^\  Bliss  in  vain  from  earth  is  sought' ; 
dliss',  a  native  of  the  sky', 
Never  wanders'.     Mortals',  try' ; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain' ; 
For  to  seek  her',  is  to  gain'. 

The  Passions. 
The  passions  are  a  num'rous  crowd'. 
Imperious',  ])Ositive',  and  loud'. 
Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife'' ; 
Hence  chiefly  rise  the  storms  of  life' : 
If  they  grow  mutinous',  and  rave', 
They  are  thy  masters',  thou  their  slave'. 

Trust  in  Providence  recommended. 
'Tis  Providence  alone  secures', 
In  ev'ry  change',  both  mine'  and  yours'. 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a  frightful  shape' : 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
1'he  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair'. 
Fate  steals  along  with  silent  tread'. 
Found  oft'nest  in  -what  least  we  dread' ; 
Frowns  in  the  storm  with  angry  broAv', 
But  in  the  sunshine',  strikes  the  blow'. 

Epitaph. 
How  lov'd:',  how  valu'd  once',  avails  thee  not' ; 
To  whom  related',  or  by  whom  begot' : 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee'; 
'Tis  all  thou  art',  and  ail  the  proud  shall  be'. 

Fame. 
All  fame  is  foi*eign',  but  of  true  desert' ; 
Plays  round  the  head',  but  comes  not  to  the  heart\ 
One  self-approving  houi-',  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starcrs',  and  of  loud  huzzas' ; 
And  more  true  joy  Marcellus  exil'd  feels', 
Than  Caesar  with  a  senate  at  his  heels'. 
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Virtue  the  guardian  of  youth. 
Down  the  smooth  stream  of  life  the  striplinjr  darts', 
Gay  as  the  morn' ;  bright  glows  the  vernal  sky', 
Hope  swells  his  sails',  and  Passion  steers  his  course\ 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore', 
Where  Virtue  takes  her  stand':  but  if  too  far 
He  launches  forth  beyond  discretion's  mark", 
Sudden  the  tempest  scowls\  the  surges  roar\ 
Blot  his  fair  day',  and  plunge  him  in  the  deep\ 

Sunrise. 
But  yonder  comes  the  po\v'rful  king  of  day', 
Rejoicing  in  the  east\     The  less'nin^  cloud', 
Tlie  kindling  azure',  and  the  mountam's  bro\v', 
lilum'd  with  fluid  gold',  l:is  near  ap])roach 
Betoken  glad\     Lo',  now',  apparent  all 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth',  and  colour'd  aiK, 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad', 
And  sheds  the  shining  day',  that  burnish'd  plays 
On  rocks',  and  hills',  and  tow'rs',  and  wand'ring  streams', 
High  gleaming  from  afar'. 

Self-government. 
May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway'; 
And  grow  wiser'  and  better'  as  life  wears  away\ 

Shepkerd. 
On  a  mountain',  stretch'd  beneath  a  hoary  willow'. 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain',  and  view'd  the  rofling  billow\ 

SECTION  HI. 

VERSES   CONTAIiMNO  EXCLAMATIONS,  INTERROGATIONS, 
AND  PARENTHESES. 

Compete7ice. 

A  COMPETENCE  is  all  we  can  enjoy' : 
Oh'  1  be  content',  where  Heav'n  can  give  no  more' ! 
Rejitction  es's^tial  to  happiness. 
Much  joy  not  onU' speaks  small  happmess', 
But  happiness  that  siiortly  must  expn-e'. 
Can  joy',  unbottom'd  in  reflection',  stand'  ? 
And',  in  a  tempest',  can  reflection  live'  ? 

Friendship. 
Can  gold  gain  friendship'  ?  Impudence  of  hope' ! 
As  well  mere  man  an  augel  might  beget'. 
Love',  and  love  only',  is  iJie  loan  for  love\ 
I^orenzo' !  pi'de  re))ress' ;  nor  hope  to  find 
A  friend',  but  what  has  found  a  friend  in  thee'. 
All  like  tiie  purchase' ;  few  the  price  will  pay' : 
Ai>d  this  make"  fnends  such  mnacies  below'. 
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Patience. 
Beware  of  desp'rate  steps\    The  darkest  day' 
(Live  till  to-moiTOW'')  will  have  pass'd  away\ 

Luxunj. 

■ O  luxury^ ! 

Bane  of  elated  life\  of  allluent  states^ 
What  dreary  chanj;e',  what  ruin  Is  not  thine^ ! 
How  doth  tliy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind^ ! 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave', 
How^  dost  tliou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great^ ! 
Dieadfui  attraction' ! 

Virtuous  activity. 
Seize',  mortals' !  seize  tiie  transient  hour'' ; 
Improve  eacli  moment  as  it  Hies' : 
liite's  a  short  summer' — man  a  flow  r^ ; 
He  dies' — Alas' ! — how  soon  he  dies'  1 

T/ie  source  of  kappiness. 
Reason's  whole  pltasure'.  all  the  joys  of  sense', 
j  Je  in  three  words';  heujrh\  peace',  and  competenc**^ : 
But  i^ealth  consists  witii  temperance  alone'; 
"  And  peace',  O  virtue' !  peace  is  all  thy  own\ 
Placid  emotion. 
Who  can  forbear  to  smile  with  nature^  ?  Can 
The  stormy  })assions  in  the  bosom  roll', 
While  ev'ry  gale,  is  i)eaqe',  and  ev'ry  grove 
Ih  melody'? 

Solitude'*. 
O  sacred  solitude' ;  divine  retreat' ! 
(Choice  of  the  prudenf  I  envy  of  the  great'! 
liy  thy  pure,  stream',  or  in  thy  waving  shade', 
V/ e  court  fair  wisdom',  that  celestial  maid' : 
The  genuine  offspring  of  her  lov'd  embrace', 
{Strangers  on  earth',)  are  innocence'  and  peace'. 
Tliere  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore', 
We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar' ; 
There',  biess'd  with  health',  w ith  business  unperplex'il' 
This  life  Ave  relish',  and  ensure  the  next'. 
Presume  not  on  to-viorrou\ 
In  human  hearts  what  bolder  tiKJUghts  can  rise', 
Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow's  dawn'  ? 
Where  is  to-niorrow'?  In  another  world'. 
For  numbers  tliis  is  certain' ;  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none'. 

•  Bv  solitude  her*'  U  meant,  a  temporary  seclusion  from  the  world 
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Dam  vivimus  vivanius. IVhile  we  livt^    Ict'us  live, 

"  Live',  while  you  live',"  the  epicure  would  say, 

"And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  dayV* 

"Live',  while  vou  live',"  the  sacred  preacher  cries', 

"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  fliesV* 

Lord !  in  my  views',  let  both  united  be\; 

j  live  in  pleasure',  whea  I  live  to  thee^ !— boddrid&e. 

SECTION  rv. 

VERSES  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

The  security  of  Virtue. 
ET  coTvard  guilt',  with  pallid  fear', 
(  To  shelt'ring  caverns  fly'. 
And  justly  dread  the  vengeful  fate'. 
That  thunders  through  tlie  sky\ 
Protected  by  that  hand',  whose  law', 

The  threat'ning  storms  obej'', 
Intrepid  virtue  smiles  secure'. 
As  in  the  blaze  of  day  \ 

Resignation. 
And  Oh' !  by  error's  force  subdu'd'. 

Since  oft  my  stubborn  will 
Prepost'rous  shuns  the  latent  good', 

And  grasps  tiie  specious  ill', 
Not  to  my  wish',  but  to  my  want', 

Do  thou  thy  gifts  apply^ ; 
Unask'd',  what  good  thou  knowest  granf ; 
What  ill',  though  ask'd',  deny\ 
Compassion. 
1  have  found  out  a  gift  ior  my  fair^ ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed''  • 
But  let  m'i  that  plunder  forbear^  1 

Slie  will  say',  'tis  a  barbarous  deed\ 
For  he  ne'er  can  be  true',  she  averr'd', 

Wiio  can  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young^ : 
And!  lov'd  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 
Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue\ 
Epitaph. 
Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth', 

A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown^; 
Fair  science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birth',  ; 

And  melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own\ 
T  ^irgc  was  liis  bounty',  and  his  soul  sincere'' ; 
niav'n  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send^ : 
are  to  rais'ry  all  he  had^ — a  iaar'^; 
-a]i:'d  from  Heav'n'  ('twas  all  he  wish'd')  a  friend 
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No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose', 

Or  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode', 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose  * 

The  bosom  of  his  Father'  and  nis  God^ 
Joy  and  sorrow  connected, 
Stiir,  where  rosy  pleasure  leads', 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue^ ; 
Beliind  the  steps  that  mis'ry  treads', 
Approaching  comforts  view\ 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  gloAv', 
Chastis'd  by  sable  tints  of  wo^ ; 
And  blended  form',  with  artful  strife', 
The  strength'  and  harmony  of  life\ 
The  golden  mean. 
He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean', 
And  lives  contentedly  between' 

The  little  and  the  great', 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor\ 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door', 

Imbitt'rin^  all  his  state\ 
The  tallest  pines',  feel  most  the  pow'r 
Of  wint'ry  blase  ;  the  loftiest  towV, 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground\ 
The  bolts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side'. 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide' ; 

And  spread  the  ruin  round\ 

Moderate  views  and  aims  recommended. 
With  passions  unruffled\  untainted  with  pride'. 

By  reason  my  life  let  me  square^ ; 
The  wants  of  my  nature',  are  cheaply  supplied' ; 

And  the  rest  are  biit  folly  and  care\ 
How  vainly',  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife', 

The  many  their  labours  employ^ ! 
Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life', 

Is  what  all',  if  they  please',  may  enjoy\ 
Attachment  to  life. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found'. 

Least  willing  still  to  quit  the  ground' : 
Twas  therefore  said',  by  ancient  sages'. 
That  love  of  life  increas'd  with  years'. 

So  much',  that  in  our  later  stag;es'. 

When  pains  grow  sharp',  and  sickness  rages' 
The  greatest  love  of  life  appears'. 

Virtue''s  address  to  pleasure.^ 
Vast  happiness  enjoy  thy  gay  allies'  1 

A  youth  of  follies',  an  old  age  of  cares^ ; 

•  Sensual  pleasure.  (Me) 
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Young  yet  enervate^  old  yet  never  wise\ 

Vice  wastes  their  vigoui-^,  and  their  mind  impairs\ 
Vain',  idle\  delicate\  in  thoughtless  ease', 

Reserving  woes  for  age",  their  prime  they  spend^ ; 
All  wretched^  hopeless^  in  the  evil  days', 

With  sorrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend\ 
Griev'd  with  the  prfcsent\  of  the  past  asham'd', 

They  live  and  are  despised' ;  they  die',  no  more  are 
nam'd\ 

SECTION  V. 

VKRSES    IN    WHICH    SOU?fD    CORRESPONDS     TO    SIGNIFICA 
TICK. 

Smooth  and  rough  verse. 

SOFT  is  the  strain'  when  zephyr  gently  blows'. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows^ 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore', 
The  hoarse',  rough  verse',  should  like  the  torrent  roar\ 

Sloio  motion  imitated. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw', 
The  line  too  labours',  and  the  words  move  slow\ 

Sunft  and  easy  motion. 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain\ 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn',  and  skims  along  the  main\ 

Fdling  trees  in  a  wood. 
Loud  sounds  the  axe\  redoubling  strokes'  on  strokes^ ; 
On  all  sides  round',  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong^.     Deep  echoing  groan  thd  thickets  brown^ ; 
Then  rustling^  crackling^  crashing',  thunder  down\ 

Sound  of  a  how-siring. 

Tlie  string  let  fly 

Twang'd  siiort  and  sharp',  like  the  shrill  swallow's  cry\ 

The  Pheasant. 
See' !  from  the  brake',  the  whirring  pheasant  sj^ringa' 
And  mounts  eyulting  on  triumphant  wings\ 

Scylla  and  Ckaryhdis. 
Dire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms'. 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  storms\ 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves'. 
The  rough  rock  roars' ,  tumultuous  boil  the  waves'. 

BoisLei'ous  and  gentle  sounds. 
Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main', 
The  roarmg  winds  tempestuous  rage  restrain 
Within',  the  waves  ki  softer  murmurs  glide' 
And  ships  secure  without  their  halsers  ride\ 
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Laboriaus  and  imveiuous  motion. 
With  many  a  weary  step\  and  many  a  groan', 
Up  the  high  hill' lie  heaves  a  huj;e  round  stone^ : 
Tne  huge  round  stone, 'resulting  with  a  bound', 
Thunders  impetuous  down',  and  smokes  along  the  ground 

Regular  and  slow  movement. 
First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow', 
O'erhills^  o'er  dales\o'er  crags',  o'er  rocks  they  go\ 

Motion  slow  and  difficult. 
A  needless  Alexandrine  ends  the  sonj^, 
Thaf ,  like  a  wounded  snake',  drags  its  slow  length  aJong^ 

A  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a  mountain. 
Still  gath'ring  force',  it  smokes',  and  urg'd  amain', 
Whirls',  leaps\and  thunders  do  wn',  impetuous  to  the  plain . 

Extent  and  violence  of  the  leaves. 
The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before', 
Wide-rolling',  foaming  high',  and  tumbling  to  tlie  shore'. 

Pensive  numbers. 
In  these  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells', 
AVhere  heav'nly  pensive  contemplation  dwells' 
And  ever-.'nusing  melancholy  reigns'. 
Batik. 

Arms''  on  armour',  clashing',  bray'd 

Howible  discord' ;  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  fury',  ra^'d'. 

Sound  imitating  reluctance. 
For  wno'jto  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey', 

This  pleasing  an^^^ious  being  e'er  resign'd' ; 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day. 
Nor  cast  one  longing',  ling'ring  look  behind' 

SECTIQN  VI. 

PARAGRAPHS  OF  GREATER  LE.MJTH. 

Connubial  affection. 

THE  love  that  cheers  life's  latest  stagf. 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Preserv'd  by  virtue  from  declension, 
Becomes  not  weary  of  attention : 
But  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace, 
Which  first  inspired  t)ie  flame,  decays.  , 

*Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind. 
To  faults  compassionate,  or  blind ; 
And  will  with  sympathy  endure 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure. 
But  angry,  coarse,  and  harsh  expression. 
Shows  loVe  to  be  a  mere  profession ;        . 
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Proves  thai  the  heart  is  none  of  his, 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 

Swarms  of  Jlying  insects. 
Thick  in  yon  stream  of  ii?;iit,  a  thousand  ways, 
Upward  and  downward,  thwarting  and  convolv'd, 
Tne  quiv'ring  nations  sport ;  till,  tempest-wing'd, 
Fierce  winter  swe^^ps  them  from  the  face  of  day. 
Ev'n  so,  luxurious  men,  unheeding,  pass 
An  idle  summer  life,  in  fortune's  shine, 
A  season's  glitter !  Thus  they  flutter  on, 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice ; 
Till,  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

Beneficence  its  own  reward. 
My  fortune  (for  I'll  mention  all. 
And  more  than  you  dare  tell)  is  small ; 
Yet  ev'ry  friend  partakes  my  store, 
And  want  goes  smiling  froir.  my  door. 
Will  forty  shillings  warm  the  breast 
Of  worth  or  industry  distress'd  I 
This  sum  1  cheerfully  impart ; 
Tis  fourscore  pleasures  to  ray  heart : 
And  you  may  make,  by  means  like  these, 
Five  talents  ten,  whene'er  you  please. 
'TIS  true,  my  little  purse  grows  light  ; 
But  then  I  sleep  so  sweet  at  ni^ht ! 
This  grand  specific  will  prevail, 
"When  all  tlie  doctor's  opiates  fai\ 

Virtue  the  hest  treasure. 
Virtue,  the  strength  and  bea^uty  of  the  soul. 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heav'n  :  a  happiness 
That,  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate, 
Exalts  great  nature's  favourites :  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumbers ;  nor  to  baser  hands 
Can  he  transferr'd.    It  is  the  only  good 
Man  justly  boasts  of,  or  can  call  his  own. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  earn  d. 
But  for  one  end,  one  much-neglected  use, 
Are  riches  worth  our  care ;  (for  nature's  wanti 
Are  few,  and  without  opulence  supplied ;) 
This  noble  end  is  to  })roduce  the  soul ; 
To  show  the  virtues  in  their  foirest  light, 
And  make  humanity  the  minister 
Of  bounteous  Providence. 
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Cordemplaiioiu 
As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.    The  weary  clouds, 
Slow  meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep, 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night, 
And  conternplation,her  sedate  compeer ; 
Let  me  shake  off  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside. 

Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ! 
Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  cheating  train ! 
Where  are  you  no  w  ?  and  what  is  your  amount  ? 
Vexation,  uisappointment,  and  remorse. 
Sad,  sick'ning  thought!  And  jet,  deluded  man, 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past. 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  rcsolv'd. 
With  new  flush'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Pleasure  ofpieiy, 
A  Deity  bellev'd,  h  joy  begun  ; 
A  Deity  ador'd,  is  joy  advanc'd ; 
A  Deity  belov'd,  is  joy  matur'd. 
Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires : 
Faith  builds  a  bridge  from  this  world  to  the  next, 
O'er  death's  dark  gulf,  and  all  its  horror  hides ; 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  joy, 
That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Pray'r  ardent  opens  heav'n,  lets  down  a  stream 
Of  glory,  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

CHAPTER  II. 

NARRATIVE   PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  hears  and  the  hees. 

AS  two  young  bears',  in  wanton  mood'. 
Forth  issuing  from  a  neighbouring  wood', 
Came  where  th'  industrious  bees  had  stor'd'. 
In  artful  cells  ,  their  luscious  hoard' ; 
O'erjoy'd  they  seiz'd',  with  eager  haste'. 
Luxurious  on  the  rich  repast\ 
Alarm'd  at  this',  the  little  crew'. 
About  their  ears',  vindictive  flew\ 
2  The  beasts',  unable  to  sustain 

Th'  unequal  combat',  quit  the  plain^ : 
Half-blind  with  rage\and  mad  with  pain', 
Their  native  shelter  they  regain^ ; 
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There  sit,  and  now^^  discreeter  grown', 
Too  late  their  rashness  they  bemoan^ ; 
And  this  by  dear  experience  gaii', 
That  pleasure's  ever  bought  M;ith  paiii\ 
S  So  when  the  gilded  baits  of  vice', 
Are  plac'd  before  our  longing  eyes', 
With  greedy  haste  we  snatch  our  fill'. 
And  swallow  down  the  latent  ill^ : 
But  when  experience  opes  our  eyes'. 
Away  the  fancied  pleasure  flies\ 
It  flies',  but  oh" !  too  late  we  find', 
It  leaves  a  real  sting  behind\ — mebrick* 

SECTION  II. 
The  nightingale  and  the  glow-warm. 

A  NIGHTINGALE',  that  all  day  long 
Mad  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song', 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended', 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended'. 
Began  to  feel',  as  well  he  mighf , 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite^ ; 
When',  looking  eagerly  around'. 
He  spied  far  off',  upon  the  ground', 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark'. 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark\ 
So',  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top', 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop\ 

£  The  worm',  aware  of  his  intent', 

Harangued  him  thus\  right  eloquent^ — 

"  Did  you  admire  my  lamp',"  quoth  he' 

"  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy'. 

You  would  abhor  to  do  mje  wrong'. 

As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song^ ; 

For  Hwas  the  self-same  PowV  divine', 

Taught  you  to  sing'^  and  me  to  shine^ ; 

That  you  with  music\  I  with  lighf , 

Might  beautify'  and  cheer  the  nighr." 
S  The  songster  heard  his  short  oration', 

And',  warbling  out  his  approbation', 

Releas'd  him',  as  my  story  tells', 

And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else^. 

Hence',  jarring  sectaries  may  learn'. 

Their  real  int'rest  to  discern^ ; 

That  brother'  should  not  war  ^vith  brother' 

Andworry^  and  devour  each  other\ 
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But  sin^  and  shine  bjr  sweet  consenf , 
Till  life  s  poor',  transient  nighf ,  is  spent^ ; 
Respecting',  in  each  other's  case', 
The  gifts  of  nature'  and  of  grace^. 

4  Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name', 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim'' : 
Peace',  both  the  duty^  and  the  prize' 

Of  him  that  creeps',  and  him  that  flies\ — cowper. 

SECTION  III. 

The  trials  of  virtue. 

PLAC  'D  on  the  verge  of  youth',  my  mind 
Life's  op'ning  scene  survey'd'': 
I  view'd  its  ills  of  various  kind', 
Afflicted  and  afraid\ 

*J  But  chief  my  fear  the  dangers  mov'd 
That  virtue's  path  enclose^ : 
My  heart  the  wise  pursuit  approv'd' ; 
But  O',  what  toils  oppose' ! 

5  For  see',  ah  see'  J  while  yet  her  ways 

With  doubtful  step  I  tread', 

A  hostile  world  its  terrors  raise', 

Its  snares  delusive  spread\ 

4  O  how  shall  I',  with  heart  prepar'd'. 

Those  terrors  learn  to  meer  ? 
How',  from  the  thousand  snares  to  guard 
My  unexperienc'd  feet''  ? 

5  As  thus  I  mus'd',  oppressive  sleep'. 

Soft  o'er  my  temples  drew 
Oblivion's  veir. — iMie  wat'ry  deep', 
(An  object  strange^  and  ne^v',) 

6  Before  me  rose^ :  on  the  wide  shore 

Observant  as  I  stood'. 
The  gathering  storms  around  me  roar'. 
And  heave  tlie  boiling  flood\ 

7  Near  and  more  near  the  billows  rise' ; 

Ev'n  now  my  steps  they  lave' : 
And  death',  to  my  affrighted  eyes' 
Approach'd  in  every  wave'. 

8  What  hope',  or  whither  to  retreat' ! 

Each  nerve  at  once  unstrung' ; 
Chill  fear  had  fetter'd  fast  my  feef , 
And  chain'd  my  speechless  tongue'. 
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9  I  felt  my  heart  within  me  die"^ ; 
When  sudden  to  mine  ear 
A  voice',  descending  from  on  high", 
Reprov'd  niy  ernng  fear^. 
•    10  "  What  tho' the  swelling  surge  thou  see 
Impatient  to  devouK ; 
Resf ,  mortal',  rest  on  God's  decree', 
And  thankful  own  his  pow'r\ 

1 1  Know',  when  he  hade  the  deep  appear', 

*Thus  fai-','  th'  Almiglity  said', 
•Thus  far',  no  fiirther',  rage^ ;  and  here 
*Let  thy  proud  waves  be  stay'd\'  " 

12  Iheard^;  andlo'!  at  once  controlPd', 

The  waves',  in  wild  retreat', 
Back  on  themselves  reluctant  roll'd'. 
And',  murm'ring',  left  my  feet\ 

13  Deeps\  to  assembling  deeps',  in  vain 

Once  more  the  signal  gave^ : 
The  shores  the  rushing  weight  sustain', 
And  check  th'  usjrping  wave\ 

14  Convinc'd',  in  nature's  volume  wise', 

The  imag'd  truth  I  read'  ; 
And  sudden  from  my  waiving  eyes', 

Th'  instructive  vision  (led'. 
lb  Then  why tlius  heavy',  O  my  soul^ ! 

Say',  why  distrustful  still'. 
Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll 

O'er  sce^^nes  of  future  ill'.-' 

16  Let  faith  suppress  eacn  rising  fear'. 

Each  anxious  doubt  exclude' ; 
Thy  Maker's  will  has  j)lac''d  thee  here', 
A  M-tker  wise'  and  good' ! 

17  He  to  thy  ev'ry  trial  knows', 

Its  just  restraint  to  give'; 
Attentive  to  behold  thy  woes'. 
And  faithful  to  relieve'. 

18  Then  why  thus  heavy',  O  my  soul' ! 

Say',  why  distrustful  still'. 
Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll', 
O'er  scenes  of  future  ill' .'' 

19  Tho'  griefs  rin'^umber'd  throng  thee  round' 

Still  in  thy  xjod  confide'. 
Whose  finder  marks  the  seas  their  bound 
And  curbs  th«  headlong  tide'. — MERft^i^ , 
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SECTION  rv. 

The  youth  and  the  philosopher. 

A  GRECIAN  youth  of  talents  rare', 
Whom  Plato's  philosophic  care', 
Had  form'd  for  virtue's  nobler  view', 
By  precept^  and  example  too', 
W  ould  often  boast  his  matchless  skill'. 
To  curb  tlie  steed',  arid  guide  the  wheel^ ; 
And  as  he  pass'd  the  gazing  throng'. 
With  graceful  ease\  and  smack 'd  the  thong', 
The  idiot  wonder  they  express'd', 
Was  praise'  and  transport  to  his  breast\ 

2  At  length',  quite  vain',  he  needs  would  show 
His  master  what  his  art  could  do^ ; 

And  bade  his  slaves  the  chariot  lead 
To  Academus'  sacred  shadc\ 
The  trembling  grove  confess'd  its  fright''; 
The  wood-nymph  started  at  the  sight^ ; 
The  muses  drop  th«  learned  lyre'. 
And  to  their  inmv  st  shades  retire\ 

3  Howe'er',  the  youth',  with  forward  air'. 
Bows  to  the  sage',  and  mounts  the  car\ 
"^he  lash  resounds^,  the  coursers  spring', 
The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring^ ; 
And  gath'ring  crowds',  with  eager  eyes'. 
And  shouts',  pursue  him  as  he  flies^ 

4  Triumphant  to  the  goal  return'd', 

,  With  nobler  thirst  his  bosom  burn'd^ ; 
And  now  along  th'  indented  plain'. 
The  self-same  track  he  marks  again^ ; 
Pursues  with  care  the  nice  design', 
Nor  ever  deviates  from  the  rme\ 
Amazement  seiz'd  the  circling  crowd" ; 
The  youths  with  emulation  glow'd" ; 
Ev'n  bearded  sages  hail'd  the  bojr'. 
And  all  but  Plato  gaz'd  with  joy\ 

5  For  he',  deep-judging  sage',  beheld 
With  pain  the  triumphs  of  the  field" : 
And  when  the  charioteer  drew  nigh'. 
And',  ilush'd  w  ith  hope',  had  caught  his  eye' 
"Alas' I  unhappy  youth',"  he  cry'd', 
"Expect  no  praise* from  me',"  (and  sigh'd', ) 

6  "With  indignation  I  survey 

Such  skill"  and  judgmenf  thrown  away"" : 
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The  time  profusely  squandered  there', 

On  vulgar  arts  beneath  thy  care', 

If  well  employ'd',  at  less  expense', 

Had  taught  thee  honour\  virtue',  sense'' ; 

And  rais  d  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate. 

To  govern  men',  and  guide  the  state\"     whitehead. 

SECTION  V. 

Discourse  between  Adam  and  Eve,  retiring  io  rest. 

NOW  came  still  ev'ning  on',  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry',  all  things  crad\ 
Silence  accompanied^ ;  for  beast^  and  bird', 
Tliey  to  their  grassy  couch\  these  to  their  nests'. 
Were  sunk^ ;  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale\ 
She',  all  night  long',  her  am'rous  descant  sung"^ : 
Silence  was  pleas'd\    Now  glow'd  the  firmament 
With  living  sapphires^:  Hesperus',  that  led 
The  starry  host',  rode  brightest',  till  the  moon'. 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty',  at  length'. 
Apparent  queen',  unveil'dher  ])eerless  lighf. 
And  o'er  tne  dark  her  silver  mantle  threw\ 

2  When  Adam  thus  to  Eve^ :  "  Fair  consorf ,  th'  hour 
Of  nighf ,  and  all  things  now  retir'd  to  rest'. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose^ ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labour''  and  rest^,  as  day"'  and  night',  to  men 
Successive',  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep', 
Now  falling  with  soft  slumb'rous  weighf ,  inclines 
Our  eye-lias\     Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle  unemploy'd',  and  less  need  rest^: 
Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  bod  v\  or  of  mind' 
Appointed',  which  declares  his  (li;^nity', 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  hjs  ways' ; 
Wliile  other  animals  unartive  range'. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account". 

5  To-morrow',  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  lighf,  we  must  be  risen', 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour' ;  to  reform 
Yon  flow'r)'  arbours',  yonder  alleys  green'. 
Our  walk  at  noon',  with  branches  overgrown'. 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring',  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth 
Those  blossoms  also',  and  those  dropping  gums', 
That  lie  bestrown',  unsightly  and  unsjnooth'. 
Ask  riddance',  if  we  mean  to  tread  Avith  ease 
Mean  while',  as  nature  wills'  night  bids  us  -•eat  ** 

(If) 
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4  To  whom  thus  Eve/  with  perfect  beauty  adomd': 
"  My  author^  and  disposer',  what  thou  bidsf , 
Unargu'd",  1  obey^ ;  so  God  ordains^. 

With  thee  conversing'.  I  forget  all  time'' ; 
All  seasons^  and  their  change',  all  please  alike\ 
Sweet  is  the  breatli  of  morn',  her  rising  sweef, 
With  charm  ofearliest  birds^  ;  pleasant  the  sun'. 
When  first  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams'  on  herb',  tree\  fruir,  and  flow'r', 
Glisfrin;;;  with  dew'^;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth', 
After  soft  show'rs"' ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  miUr  ;  tiien  silent  nighf, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird',  and  this  fair  moon', 
And  these',  the  gems  of  heav'n',  her  starry  train  ; 

5  But  neither  breath  of  morn',  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds'  :  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delis;htful  land';  nor  herb', fruir,  flowV, 
(ilisfring  with  dew' ;  nor  fragrance  after  show'rs'' ; 
Nor  gr;»teful  evening  mild' ;  nor  silent  nighf, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird' ;  nor  walk  by  moori\ 
Or  glittTing  Ktar-li^ht', — without  thee  is  sweet'. 
But  wherefore  all  nightlong  shine  these''?  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight',  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes'  ?" 

"•  To  w1iom  our  gen'ral  ancestor  reply'd' : 
"  Daughter  of  God  and  man',  accomplish'd  Eve', 
These  liave  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth', 
By  morrow  ev'ning' ;  and  from  land  to  land', 
in  order',  though  to  nations  yet  unborn', 
Minist'ring  li^ht  prepar'd',  they  set  and  rise' ; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession',  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things' ;  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  enlighten',  but',  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  infiaenre',  foment',  and  warm', 
Temper',  or  nourish' ;  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth',  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray\ 

7  These  then',  though  unbetield  in  deep  of  nighf, 

Shine  not  in  vain' ;  nor  think',  though  men  were  none', 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators',  God  want  praise' ; 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen',  both  when  we  wake,' and  when  we  8leep\ 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold', 
Both  day^  and  night'.     How  often',  from  ihe  steep 
Of  echoing  hill'  or  thickef ,  have  we  heard 
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Celestia  voices  to  the  midnight  air', 
Sole',  t  r  responsive  each  to  oth(irs'  note', 
Sinj^ing  their  j>;roat  Creator^  ?  Oft  in  bands'. 
While  tiiey  keep  \vatch',or  nightly  rounding  walk 
With  heavTily  touch  of  mst'-uLicntal  sounds', 
In  full  harmonic  num])er  join'd',  their  son^s 
Divide  the  night',  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  heav'nV 
8  Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bow'r\ — 


-There  arriv'd',  both  stood', 


Both  turn'd' ;  and  under  o])en  sky',  ador'd 

The  God  that  made  the  sky',  an'\  earth',  and  heav'n', 

Which  they  beheld',  the  moon's  resplendent  globe', 

And  starry  p()ie\     "  Thou  also  mad'st  the  nighf 

Maker  Omnipotent',  and  thou  the  day'. 

Which  we',  in  our  Jtppointed  work  employ'd'. 

Have  finish'd',  happy  in  our  mutual  help', 

And  mutual  love',  the  crown  of  all  our  hlis? 

Ordain'd  by  thee' ;  and  this  delicious  place'. 

For  us  too  large',  where  thy  abundance  wants 

Partakers',  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground'. 

But  tho'j  hast  p mollis  d  from  us  two  a  race' 

To  fill  the  earth',  who  shall  with  us  extol 

Thy  goodness  infinite',  both  when  we  wake 

Anci  when  we  seek',  as  now',  thy  gift  of  sleep'."  miltok 

SECTION  VI. 

Religion  and  Death. 

LO' !  a  form',  divinely  bright'. 
Descends',  and  bursts  u])6n  my  sight' ; 
A  seraph  of  illustrious  birth' ! 
(Religion  was  her  name  on  earth' ;) 
Supremely  sweet  her  radiant  face'. 
And  blooming  with  celestial  grace' ! 
Three  shining  cherubs  form'd  her  train', 
Wav'd  their  light  wings',  and  reach'd  the  plam  . 
Faith',  with  sublime  and  piercing  eye', 
And  pinions  flutfr.ing  for  the  sky' ; 
Here  Hope',  that  smiling  angel  stands', 
And  golden  anchors  grace  her  hands' ; 
There  Charity',  in  robes  of  white', 
Fairest  and  fav'rite  maid  of  light\ 
2  The  seraph  spoke' — "  'Tis  Reason's  part 
I'o  govern  and  to  guard  the  heart' ; 
To  lull  the  wayward  soul  to  rest'," 
When  hopes'  and  fears',  distract  the  breast'. 

Of) 
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Reason  may  calm  this  doubtful  strife', 
And  steer  thy  bark  through  various  life'' : 
But  when  the  storms  of  death  are  nigh', 
And  midnight  darkness  veils  the  sky', 
Shall  Reason  then  direct  thy  sail', 
Disperse  tiie  clouds',  or  sink  the  gale'  ? 
Stranger',  this  skill  alone  is  mtne\ 
Skill  that  transcends  his  scanty  Iine\" 
S  "  Rever<;  thyseir — thou'rt  near  allied 
To  angels  on  thy  better  side\ 
How  variojjs"  e'er  their  ranks''  or  kinds', 
Angels  are  but  unbodied  minds^ : 
When  the  partition-walls  decay', 
Men  emerge  angels  from  their  clay.^ 
Yes',  when  the  frailer  body  dies', 
The  soul  asserts  her  kindred  skies'. 
But  minds',  though  sprung  from  heav'nly  race', 
Must  first  be  tutor'd  for  the  jilace^ : 
The  joys  above  are  understood'. 
And  relish 'd  only  by  the  good\ 
Who  shall  assujne  this  guardian  care^  • 
Who  shall  secure  tiieir  birth-right  there  .«' 
Souls  are  my  charge''— to  me  'tis  giv'n 
To  train  them  for  their  i  .ative  heav'n\'' 

4  "  Know  then' — who  bow  the  early  kaiee', 
And  give  the  willing  heart  to  me,' ; 

Who  wisely',  when  Temptation  waits', 

Elude  her  fraud s\  and  spurn  her  baits' ; 

Who  dare  to  own  my  j'yur'd  cause', 

Though  fools  deride  my  sacred  laws' ; 

Or  scorn  to  deviate  to  the  wrong', 

T}?ough  persecution  lifts  her  thong' ; 

Though  all  the  sons  of  hell  conspire 

To  raise  the  stake''  and  light  the  fire' ; 

Know',  that  for  such  superior  souls'. 

There  lies  a  bliss  beyond  the  poles' : 

Where  spirits  shine  with  purer  ray'. 

And  brighten  to  meridian  day' ; 

Where  love',  where  boundless  friendship  rules' ; 

(No  friends  that  change',  no  love  that  cools' ;) 

Where  rising  floods  of  knowledge  roll', 

And  pour',  and  pour'  upon  the  soul" !" 

5  "  But  Where's  the  passage  to  the  skies'  ? — 
The  road  through  death's  black  valley  lies'. 
Nay',  do  not  shudder  at  my  tale' ; 

Tho'  dark  the  shades',  yet  safe  the  vale'. 

(10/) 
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This  path  the  best  of  men  have  trod^ ; 
And  who'd  decline  the  road  to  God^  ? 
Oh' !  'tis  a  glorious  boon  to  die' ! 
This  favx)ur  can't  be  priz'd  too  high\" 

6  While  thus  she  spoke',  my  looks  express'd 
The  ra}itures  kindling  in  my  breast^ ; 

My  soul  a  fix'd  attention  gave"* ; 
"VVnen  the  stern  monarch  of  the  grave', 
With  haughty  strides  approach'd": — amaz'd 
I  stood',  and  trembled  as  I  gaz'd\ 
The  seraph  calrn'd  each  anxious  fear', 
And  kindly  wip'd  the  falling  tear'; 
Then  hasten 'd',  with  expanded  wing'. 
To  meet  the  pale',  terrific  king\ 

7  But  noio  what  milder  scenes  arise' ! 
The  tyrant  drops  his  hostile  guise' ; 
He  seems  a  youth  divinely  fair' ; 
In  graceful  ringlets  waves  his  hair' ; 

His  TS'ings  their  whit'ning  plumes  disp'iay', 
His  burnish'd  plumes',  reflect  the  day' ; 
Light  flows  his  shining  azure  vest'. 
And  all  the  angel  stands  confess'd'. 

Iview'dthe  change  with  sweet  surprise'; 
And',  Oh' !  I  panted  for  the  skies^ : 
Thank'd  heav'n',  that  e'er  I  drew  my  breath'. 
And  triumph'd  in  the  thoughts  of  death'. — coTTort 

CflAPTER  m. 

DIDACTIC  PIECE«^. 

SECTION  I. 

The  vanity  of  wealth. 

NO  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap', 
With  av  Vice  painful  vigils  keep' ; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store', 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  more\ 
Oh'!  fjuit  the  shadow',  catch  the  prize', 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys' ! 
To  purchase  heav'n  has  gold  the  powV  ? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour'? 
Jn  life',  can  love  be  bought  with  gold'? 
Are fnendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold'  ? 
No' — all  that's  worth  a  wish' — a  thought', 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd',  linbought'. 
Cease  then  on  trash  tiiy  hopes  to  f  nd' ; 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mint  . — dp    johnsoit. 

.  /) 
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SECTION  II. 

J^othing  formed  in  vain. 

LET  no  presuming  ini})ious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom',  as  if  aught  was  fbrmM 
In  vain',  ar  not  for  admirable  ends'. 
Sliail  little',  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise',  of  which  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind'? 
As  if,  upon  a  full-proportion'd  dome', 
On  swelling  columns  heav'd  the  pride  of  art', 
A  critic-fly',  whose  feeble  i^ay  scarce  spreads 
An  inch  around',  with  blind  presumption  bold', 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  the  whole'. 
2  And  lives  the  man',  whose  universal  ej'e 
lias  swept  at  once  th'  unbounded  scheme  of  things' , 
Mark'd  their  dependence  so',  and  iirm  accord', 
As  with  unfault  ring  accent  to  conclude', 
Tiiat  this  availeth  nought'  ?  Has  any  seen 
Tlie  mighty  chain  of  beings',  less'ning  down 
From  infinite  perfection'. to  the  brink 
Of  dreary  nothing',  desolate  abyss' ! 
Krom  which<isronish'd  thought',  recoiling',  turns'  ? 
Till  then  alone  let  zealous  jwaise  ascend', 
And  hymns  of  holy  wonder  to  that  poaver'. 
Whose  wisdom  slunes  as  lovely  in  our  minds'. 
As  on  our  smiling  eyes^  his  servant  sun\ — Thomson. 

SECTION  III. 

On  pride. 
F  all  the  causes',  whicn  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment',  and  misguide  the  mind', 
What  the  w^^ak  ht,-adwith  strongest  bids  rules', 
Tspride^;  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools'. 
Wnatever  natuj'c  has  in  v.orth  deny'd'. 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride'! 
Foi'',  as  in  bodies',  thus  in  souls',  we  find 
What  wants  in  {>lood'^  and  spirits',  swelVd  with  wind'. 
Pride',  where  vfit  fails',  steps  in  to  our  defence'. 
And  fills  u})  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense'. 
If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away', 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day^. 
Trust  not  yourself;  but',  j^our  defects  to  know', 
3Iakeuse  of  ev'ry  friend'-^and  ev'ry  foe\ 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing' ; 
Drink  deep',  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring^ : 
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There  shallow  (\r.n\^his  intoxic.ite  thebrain^, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again\ 
8  Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  Avhutthe  muse  imparts-, 
In  fearless  youth',  we  temnt  t!ic  heij;htg  of  arts^ ; 
While',  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind', 
Short  views  we  take',  nor  see  the  leng;ths  behind''; 
But  more  advanc'd',  behold',  with  strange  surprise', 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise^ ' 
So',  pleasd  at  first  the  toAv'ring  Alps  we  try', 
Mount  o'er  the  vales',  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky^-^ 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already'  pasf. 
And  the  first  clouds''  and  mountams' seem  the  lasC; 
But',  those  attain'd',we  triimhleto  survey 
The  growing;  laboui-s  of  the  lengthen'd  v\'ay^ ; 
Th' increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'rin^  eyes''; 
Hills'  peep  o'er  liills',  and  Alps'*  on  Alps'  arise\ — popk 

SECTION  IV. 

Cruelty  to  brides  censured. 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends', 
(Though  grac'd  with  nolish'd  manners  and  fine  sensei 

Yet  wanting  sewsibility',)  tne  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  uvot  upon  a  worm\ 

An  inadvertent  ste]>  may  crush  the  snail', 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  tht-  public  path"^ ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity',  forewarnd', 

Will  tread  aside',  and  Itt  the  r»'piile  livc\ 
£  The  creeping  vermin',  loathsome  tothesighf, 

And  charg'd  perhaps  with  venom',  that  intrudes 

A  visitor  unwelcome  into  scenes 

Sacred  to  t?eatness'  and  re))ose',th'  alcovc\ 

The  chamber,  or  ri:&'ctory',  maydie\ 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  bl;tme\ 

Not  so',  when  held  within  tJKiir  proper  bounds', 

And  guiltless  of  offence  they  ran|^e  the  air', 
Or  tiike  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field\ 

There  tliey  are  privileg'd\     And  he  that  hunts* 
Or  harms"  them  there',  is  guilty  of  a  wrong'; 
Disturbs  th  econ«^my  of  nature's  realm'^, 
Who',  when  she  form'd',  design'd  them  an  ai)odo* 
S  The  sum  isthis^:  if  man's  convenience^  healthy 
Or  safety'  interfere',  his  riglits  and  claims' 
Are  paramount',  and  uiust  extinguish  theirs\ 
Else  they  are  all- — the  me.-.nest  things  tliatare', 
As  f'*eeto  live'  and  to  en)ov  l!:at  life', 
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A8  God  was  f^ee  to  form  them  at  the  first', 
Who',  in  his  sovereign  wisdom',  made  them  all\ 

4  Ye',  therefore',  who  love  mercy',  teach  ^om  sons 
To  love  it  too\    The  spring  time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dishonour'd  and  den)*d',  in  jr.osf , 

By  budding  ills',  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  tnein\    Buf,  alas' !  none  sooner  shoots', 

If  unrestrain'd',  into  luxuriant  growth', 

Than  cruelty',  most  dev'lish  of  them  all\ 

5  fllercy  to  him  that  shows  it',  is  the  rule 
And  righteous  liraiU'tion  of  its  acf. 

By  which  heav'n  moves  in  pard'ning  guilty  man'' ; 
And  he  that  shows  none',  being  ripe  in  years\ 
And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits', 
SliaJl  seek  if,  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn\ — cotvper. 

SECTION  V. 

A  paraphrase  on  the  latter  vart  of  the  Btk  chapter  of  Si 
Matthew. 

WHEN  my  breast  labours  with  oppressive  care', 
.  And  o'er  my  check  descends  tiie  falling  tear'; 
TVhife  all  my  warring  passions  are  at  strife'. 
Oh' !  let  me  listen  to  the  words  otlife"^ ! 
Raptures  deep-felt  his  doctrine  did  imparf , 
And  thus  he  rais'd  from  earth  the  drooping  hearts 
£  "Think  nof,  when  all  your  scanty  stores  afford', 
Is  spread  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board'' ; 
Think  nof.  when  vjuvn  the  homely  robe  appears', 
While  on  the  roof  the  howHng  tempest  bears' ; 
What  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  sustain', 
And  what  shall  clothe  these  shiv'ring  limbs  again'. 

3  Say^,  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed'  ? 
And  the  fair  body',  its  investing  weed' .^ 
Behold' !  and  look  away  your  low  despair' — 
See  tlie  light  tenants  ol  the  barren  air' : 

To  them',  nor  stores'  nor  granaries',  belong'; 
Noughf ,  but  the  woodland',  and  the  pleasing  song' ; 
Yef ,  your  kind  heav'nly  Father  benas  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing  that 'flits  along  the  sky'. 

4  To  him  they  sing  when  s})ring  renews  the  plam* ; 
To  him  they  cry',  in  winter's  j»inchJng  reign' ; 
Nor  is  their  music',  nor  their  plaint  in  vain' : 

He  hears  the  gay',  and  the  oistressful  call' ; 
And  with  unsparing  bounty',  fiKs  thetn  all'," 
i  "  Observe  the  ribing  lily's  snowy  grace' ; 
Observe  tlie  various  vegetable  race' : 

It*/ 1 
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They  neither  toil',  nor  spin\  but  careless  grow  ; 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  bhish' !  how  bright  they  g;low^ ! 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compared 
What  king  so  shining'!  or  what  cjueenso  lairM" 
i  "If  ceaseless',  thus',  the  fowls  of  heav'n  he  feeds'; 
If  o'er  IJie  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads' ; 
Will  he  not  care  for  you',  ye  faithless',  say^? 
Is  he  unwise'  ?  or',  are  ye  less  than  thei/'  .'^" — thosisom. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  death  of  a  good  man  a  strong  incentive  to  virtue, 

THE  chamber  where  the goorf  man  meets  his  fatr' 
Is  privileg'd  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life',  (|uite  in  the  verge  of  heav'n\ 

Flj'^,  ye  profane' !  if  nof,  draw  near  with  awe\ 

Receive  the  blessing\  and  adore  the  chance', 

That  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease"^ : 

If  unrestor'd  by  this',  despair  your  cure\ 
2  For',  here',  resistless  demonstration  dwells^  j 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  hcart\ 

Here  tir'd  dissimulation  drops  her  mask'. 

Thro'  life's  grimace',  that  mistress  o f  the  sceneM 

Here  rcal\  and  apparenf ,  are  the  same^. 

You  see  the  man^ ;  you  see  his  hold  on  heav'n^, 

If  sound  his  virtue',  as  Philander's  sound''. 
S  Heav'n  waits  not  the  last  moment' ;  owns  her  friends 

On  this  side  death',  and  points  them  out  to  men'' ; 

A  lecture',  silent',  but  ofsov'reign  powr^; 

To  vice',  confusion"" :  and  to  virtue',  pe«ce\ 
Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays', 

Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  death^ ; 

And  greater  still',  the  more  the  tyrant  frown3\ — young. 

SECTION  VII. 

Rejltdions  on  a  future  state,  from  a  review  ofvnnter. 

TJIIS  done^ !  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms', 
i  And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquer'a  year\ 

How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies^ ! 

How  dumb  the  tuneful^ !  Horror  wide  extends 

His  desolate  domain\    Behold',  fond  man' ! 

See  here  th^  pictur'd  life^ :  pass  some  few  years*, 

Thy  flow'nng  sprin^\  thy  summer's  ardent  strength\ 

Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age', 

And  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last', 

And  shuts  the  scene\ 
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t  Ah'!  whither  now  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  j^rcatness'  ?  those  unsolid  hopes  * 
Of  happiness^  ?  those  longings  after  fnme^  ? 
Those  restless  cares'  ?  those  husy  hustling  days^  ? 
Those  gay-spent',  festive  niglits'  ?  tliose  V(;ering  thoughts', 
Lost  between  good  a.'id  ill',  that  shar'd  thy  life'*? 

3  All  now  arc  vanish'd' !  Virtue  sole  survives', 
Immortal',  nevt/r-failing  friend  of  man', 

His  guide  to  hapnine?s  on  high\     And  see' ! 
I^is  come',  tiu*  glorious  morn' !  the  second  birth 
Of  heav'n'  and  eartli' !  awak'ning  nature',  hears 
The  nev/-creating  wo-rd',  and  starts  to  life', 
In  ev'ry  heighten'd  form',  from  pain'*  and  death'  ' 
For  ever  free\     The  great  eternal  scheme', 
Involving  all',  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads', 
To  reason's  eye  refiiTd  clears  up  apace\ 

4  Ye  vainly  wise' !  Ye  Mind  presumptuous'!  now', 
Con((»unded  in  the  dust',  adore  that  Power'* 
And  Wisdom',  oftarraign'd^ :  see  now  the  causs 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd', 

And  died  neglected" :  wiiy  the  good  man's  share 
In  life  was  gall',  and  hitlerness  ofsoul^: 
Why  the  lone  wido^v^and  her  orphans',  pm*d 
In  starving  solitude^ ;  while  luxury'. 
In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thoughf, 
To  form  unreal  wants' :  why  heav'n-horn  truth\ 
And  \f.oderalion  fan-',  w^irethe  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge' :  w  hy  licens'd  pain', 
Tlrt  cru(!l  spoi|»;r',  that  embosom'd  foe', 
Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss^. 
i  Ye  good  distress'd' ! 

Ye  noble  feAv'l  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  life's  pressure',  yet  bear  up  awhile', 
And  wiiat  your  bounded  view  which  only  saw 
A  little  part',  deeiu'd  evil',  is  no  more'  : 
Thestormsof  wint'ry  time  will  quickly  pass'. 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all'. — rnoMSOM. 

s'^cTiOiS'  vin. 

Jldam"'.'!  advice  to  Eve,  to  avoid  tempt.idion. 
"«f^  WOMAiN,  best  arc  all  things  as  the  will 

\y  or  God  ordaln'd  them  ;  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imjX'i'fect  or  deficient  left 
Of  ail  tliat  he  created,  much  less  man, 
Or  aught  that  might  hishapj)y  stale  secure, 
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Secure  from  outward  force.    Within  himself 
The  diin?;er  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r : 
Against  his  Avill  he  can  receive  no  harm. 
But  God  left  free  the  will ;  for  \viv&  olieys 
Iledson,  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  right ; 
But  hid  her  well  heware,  and  still  erect,  ^ 
Lest,  hy  some  fair  appuarinj;  good  surprisM, 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  exj)ressly  hath  foritid. 
Not  then  mistrust,  hat  tender  love,  enjoins 
That  1  should  mind  thee  oft :  and  mind  thou  inc. 

3  Firm  we  suhsist,  yet  possihie  to  swerve, 
Since  reason  not  impossihly  may  meet 
Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborn'd, 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 

Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warn'd. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me 
Thou  sever  not ;  trial  will  come  unsought. 

4  Wouldstlhon  approve  thj"  constancy  ?  approve 
First  thy  obedience  ;  th' other  who  can  know, 
Not  seeing  thee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 

feut  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  fmd 
Us  both  securer  than  thus  warn'd  tliou  seem'st. 
Go;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more: 
Go  in  thy  native  innocence  ;  rely 
On  what  thou  liast  of  virtue,  summon  all ; 
For  God  towards  thee  hath  done  his  part ;  do  thine. 

uiiiTon 
SECl'ION  IX. 
On  pi  ocraslinallon. 
E  wise  to-day  ;  'tis  madness  to  defer: 


B 


Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
fe. 


Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  oflil 
l-*rocrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  ; 
And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mi.-itakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live : " 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think. 
They  one  day,  shall  not  di-ivel ;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion,  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applauds : 
_.... .._.. _..   JL2. L\1J^ „.. 
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How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead ! 

Time  lod^'d  in  their  own  hands  is  folly's  vails ; 

That  lodged  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 

The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  tKey  postpone. 

"Tis  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 
S  All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man  ; 

Antt  that  thro'  ev'ry  stage.    When  young,  indeed, 

In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

Knows  ft  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan ; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay  ; 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 

Resolves,  and  re-resolves,  then  dies  the  same. 
4  And  why  ?  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themsdves  ; 

Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 

Strikes  thro' their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 

But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 

Soon  close ;  where,  jiast  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

As  from  the  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 

The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 

So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 

Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 

0*er  those  we  love,  we  d'-op  it  in  their  grave. — touno, 

SECTION  X. 

ThatpJiUosophyy  which  stops  al  secondary  causes^  r^prtyvtd. 

HAPPY  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  life ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  ou;*  concei^ns  ;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate  ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 
Then  God  might  be  surj)ris'd,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs, 
t  This  truth,  philosophy,  though  eagle-ey'd 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  o'erlooks  ; 
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And  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets 
Or  disregards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  powV  that  wields  it.     God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men 
That  live  an  atheist  life  ;  involves  the  heav*n 
In  tempests ;  quits  his  grasp  upon  the  winds. 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury  ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  j-  kin, 
And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health; 

5  He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildev/  from  between  his  shrivel'd  U|3S, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear  ;  he  springs  his  mines, 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast : 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  pliilosopher,  and  tells 
Of  horaogeneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 
By  necessary  laws  their  sure  effects,* 
Of  action  and  re-action. 

4  He  has  found 

The  source  of  tlie  disease  that  nature  feels ; 
And  bids  the  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear 
Thou  fool !  will  thy  disco  v'ry  of  the  cause 
Suspend  th'  effect,  or  heal  it  ?  Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world? 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it  ?  What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 
Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 
Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve ;  ask  of  him, 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  lias  taught ; 
And  learn,  though  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  all.  cowper. 

SECTION  XL 
Indignant  sentiments  on  national  prejudices  andkatred ;  and 
on  slavery. 
|H,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war, 
Might  never  reach  me  more  !  My  ear  is  pain'd, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  wjth  whicn  earth  is  fiU'd. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 
It  does  not  feel  for  man.    The  natVal  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever' d,  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  lire. 
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2  He  finds  his  fellow  guilty  of  a  skin 

Not  colour'd  like  his  own  ;  and  having  pow'r 
T'  enforce  the  wronj?,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interpos'd, 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindled  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 

8  Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  dejilorni, 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  i)lot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy,  with  able.jdinji;  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  indictc^d  on  a  beast. 

4  Then  what  is  nuui !  And  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  hlu?h 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 

I  would  not  liavf,  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  mc  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  1  wak<!,  fur  all  the  wealth 
Tiiat  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  evereju'n'd. 

5  No  :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  Cotimation  priz'd  above  all  price  ; 

i  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fa.sten  them  on  hm 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home— then  why  abroad .' 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  part^  us,  are  emancipate  and  loos'd. 
e  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  ;  if  tlieir  lun^s 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall 
ThaVs  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  ev'ry  vein 
Of  all  your  emnire  ;  that  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. — cowper. 


CUAPTKR  IV. 

DESCKIFTIVK   PIECES. 

SKCTION  I. 

Thf  moniing  in  summer. 

THE  mcek-cy'd  morn  appears',  mother  of  dewsV 
At  first  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east' ; 
Till  far  o'er  ether  spreads  the  widriing  glou-' ; 
And  from  before  tiie  lustre  of  her  face 
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White  break  the  clouds  a\vay\    With  quickenM  step', 
Brown  night  retire^»^ :  youn;;  day  pours  in  apacc', 
And  opens  all  the  lawny  proKprctwide\ 

£  The  dripping  rock\  the  mountains  misty  top', 
Swell  on  the  sight',  and  hrightt-n  Avith  the  dawn\ 
Blue',  thro'  the  dusk',  the  smoking  currents  shine^; 
And  from  the  bladed  held',  the  feartu!  hare 
Limps',  awkward^ :  wliile  alortg  tlie  forest-gjade 
The  wild  dc(:r  trip',  and  often  turning  gaze 
At  early  passonger\     Music  awakes 
The  native  voice  of  inidisscmhied  jo}''  , 
And  thick  around  the  woodland  hvn!nsarise\ 

8  Rous'd  by  the  cock',  tin*  soon-clad  slu-nherd  leaves 
His  mossy  cottage',  where  with  peace  lie  dwells', 
And  from  the  crowded  fohl',  in  order',  drives 
His  flock  to  taste  tiie  verdure  of  the  m()rn\ 
Falsely  luxurious',  will  not  nian  awj.kt^' , 
And',  springing  from  t!ie  bed  of  sloth',  enjoy 
The  cool',  the  fragrant',  ami  the  sikiit  hour', 
To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song'  ? 

4,  For  is  there  aught  in  sleej)  can  ch.Mni  the  wise'? 
To  lie  in  dead  oi)livion',  losiiig  half 
The  fleeting  moments  of  t(»o  short  a  life' ; 
Total  extinction  of  th'  «'n!igliten'd  soul' ! 
Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive', 
Wilder'd,  and  tossing  thi'o"  dislempor'd  dreams'? 
Who  would',  in  sucli  a  gloinny  state',  remain 
Longer  than  nature  craves' :  when  irv'ry  muse^ 
And  every  blooming  pleasm-e',  waits  \vUh«>ut', 
To  bless  the  wildly  devious',  morning  wallO? — TnoMsow 

SECTION  II. 

Rural  sounds,  as  wM  as  rural  sigh  Is,  ddight/ul. 

NOR  rural  sights  ahme',  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  spirif,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature\     Mighty  winds', 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spr(iading  wood', 
Of  ancient  growth',  niake  rnusic',  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore', 
And  lull  the  snirit  while  they  fill  the  inind^j 
Unnumber'd  nranches  waving  in  the  biasf. 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutfriiig  all  at  once\ 
i  Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 
Of  di'iant  floods'  :  or  on  the  S!)ft«'r  voice 
Of  n-.^nb'ring  fountain' ;  or  of  rills  that  slip  '^ 

Through  the  cleft  rock',  and',  chiming  as  they  fall 
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Upon  loose  pebbles',  lose  themselves  at  length 
In  matted  grass',  thaf ,  with  a  iivt-lier  green', 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course\ 
Nature  tnammafe  emj3loys  sweet  sounds' ; 
But  animated  nature  sweet(;r  still^ ; 
To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear\ 

3  Ten  thousand  warblers  cheej  the  day',  and  onfe 
The  live-l(V)g  night\    Nor  these  alone',  whose  notes 
Nice  fin^er'd  art  must  emulate  in  vain' , 

But  cawing  rooks\  and  kites'  that  swim  sublime', 

In  still  repeated  circles',  screaming  loud'' ; 

The  jay\  the  pye\  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl', 

That  hails  the  rising  moon',  have  charms  forme\ 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves,''and  harsh', 

Yet  heard' in  scenes  where  »er/re  for  ever  reigns', 

knd  only  there',  please  highly  for  their  sake\ — cowpEa. 

SECTION  III. 

77ie  rose. 

THE  rose  had  been  wash'd',  just  wash'd  in  a  showei^, 
Which  Mary  to  Anna  convey'd  • ; 
The  plentiful  moisture  encumberM  liie  flower', 
And  weighd  down  its  beautiful  head\ 
£  The  cup  was  all  lili'd\an(i  the  leaves  were  all  wet\ 
And  itseem'dto  a  fanciful  view'. 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regrcf  , 
On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew\ 

5  I  hastily  seiz'd  it',  urjfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay',  so  dripping  and  drown'd 
And  swinging  it  rudel^'',  too  rudely',  alas' ! 
I  snapp  d  it' — it  fell  to  the  ground\ 

4  And  such',  I  exclaim'd',  is  the  pitiless  parf  , 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mnid' ; 
RegardleoS  of  wrijiging"'  and  breaking  a  hearf , 
Already  to  scxrrow  resign 'd\ 

6  This  elegant  rose',  had  I  shaken  it  less', 

Might  have  bloom'd  with  its  owner  awhile'^: 
And  the  tear  that  is  wip'd  with  a  little  address', 
JMay  be  follow'd  perhaps  by  a  si2iile\ — cowfeb. 

SECTION  IV. 

Care  of  birds  for  their  young. 

AS  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits', 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task , 
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Or  by  sharp  nunger',  or  by  smooth  delighf , 
Tho^the  whole  loosen'd  spring  around  her  blo',vg'. 
Her  sympatiiizing  partner  takes  his  stand 
Higu  on  th'  opponent  bank',  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  away' ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment',  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal\ 

2  Tir  appointed  time 
With  pious  toil  fu/Iiird',  the  callow  young', 
Warm'd^  and  expanded  into  perfect  life', 
Their  brittle  bondage  bieak',  and  come  to  light^  j 
A  helpless  family',  demanding  food 

With  constant  clamour\     O  wnat  passions  then', 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care'. 
On  the  new  parents  seize^ ! 

3  Away  they  fly 
Affectionate',  and  undesiring  bear 

The  most  delicious  morsel  to  their  young^ ; 
Which  equally  distributed',  again 
The  search  begins\     Even  so  a  gentle  pair'. 
By  fortune  sunk',  but  forni'd  of  gen'rous  mould', 
And  charm'<il  with  cares  beyond  the  %uli:ar  breast', 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  tiie  distant  woods', 
Sustained  alone  by  providential  Heav'n', 
Off,  as  they  weeping  eye  their  infant  train', 
Checktheh  own  appetites', and  give  them  all\     tiiosjscn. 
SE':CTlON  V. 

lAherly  and  slavery  contrasted.    Part  of  a  letter  ivriUenJrom 

lialij^  by  Addison. 

HOW  has  kind  Heav'n  adorn'd  this  happy  land', 
And  scatter'd  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand' ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores'. 
Her  blooming  mountains',  and  her  sunnj^  shores^ 
Whh  ail  the  gifts  that  heav'n'  and  earth'  impart'. 
The  smiles  of  nature',  and  the  chani  3  of  art'. 
While  proud  oppression  in  hor  valleys  reigns', 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  hnnpy  plains'  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholus  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange',  and  the  swelling  grain'^ ; 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils'  and  wines'. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade',  repines\ 
Oh',  Liberty',  thou  pow'r  supremely  bright' 
Profuse  of  bliss',  and  pregnimt  witn'delight' 
Perpetual  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign', 
kxio,  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train*. 
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EasM  of  her  load',  subjection  ^rows  more  lighf, 

And  poverty  looks  ehecrfii!  in  tiiy  siichr. 

Thou  mak'st  tlie  gloomy  face  oi'natiire  gay^; 

Giv'st  beauty  to  tbe  sun',  and  pleasure  to  the  day\ 

On  foreign  mountains',  may  the  sun  refine 

The  gr-ipe's  soft  juice',  and  mellow  it  to  wine' : 

With  citron  groves  a<lorna  distant  soil', 

And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  (li)Oils  of  oil''  : 

We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime  that  lies 

In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies^ ; 

Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heavn  repine', 

Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine^ : 

"Pis  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle', 

And  makes  her  barren  rocks'.and  her  bleak  mountains  sraile" 

SECTION  VI. 

CJtaritf/.    ^^  paraphrase  on  Ihe  l:Vh  chapter  of  the  first  epistU 

to  the  Corinihians. 

DID  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue', 
Than  ever  man  pronouns  d^  or  angel  sung'; 
Had  I  all  kn.>wledge',  fiuman^and  divine', 
That  tiiought  can  reaclr,  or  science  can  define'; 
And  had  I  ])owr  to  give  that  knowledge  liirth', 
in  all  the  sj)eeches  of  the  babbling  earth' ; 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  iry  glowing  breast  inspire', 
To  weary  tortuies\  and  rejoice  in  ?irc' ; 
Or  had  I  faith  like  that  wh'ich  Israe,l  saw', 
When  Moses  gave  them  miracles^  and  law': 
Yet',  gracious  chaiity',  ii>dul;!:«'ntguesf, 
Were  not  thy  power  exerted  in  my  breasf : 
Those  speeches  woidd  send  u]>  unheeded  prayV; 
That  scorn  of  life',  would  be  but  wild  despaxr': 
A  cymbars  sound  were  better  than  my  volce^; 
My  fiitii  were  form' ;  my  clo<|uen<'.e  were  noise\ 
Charity',  decent',  modest',  .^asy',  kind\ 
Softens  the  high',  and  rears  tlici  abject  mind^ ; 
Knows  with  just  reins',  and  gentle  hand',  to  guide 
BetAveen  vile  shame',  and  arbitrary  pride\ 
Not  s?oon  provokd',  she  easily  forgives' ; 
And  much  she  suflers',  as  she  much  believe3\ 
Soft  peace  she  brin^^s  Avherever  she  arrives' ; 
She  builds  our  quiet',  as  she  forms  oin- lives'  ; 
Lays  the  rough  paths  of  i)eevish  nature  even'; 
AntI  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heav'n'. 
8  Each  other  gift',  which  (Jodon  man  Iwstows', 
It*  proper  b<'»»"ds',  and  due  restriction  knows''  • 
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To  we  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  powV, 

And  linishin;;  its  act',  exists  no  morc\ 

Thus',  in'  oInHlience  to  what  Hv'av'n  decrees', 

Knowledge  sliail  fail',  and  p.ropiiecy  shall  cease'' ; 

But  lastinj;  ciiarity's  niorean!])lu  sway', 

JN'or  bouhd  !)y  tiint;',  nor  siihjcct  to  decay', 

In  ha})py  triumph  shall  for  «Uer  live' ; 

And  endless  |t;(>od  (iiHuse',  and  endless  praise  receive  . 
4  As  through  the  artist 'i?  intervening  glass', 

Our  eye  observes  tiie  distant  planets  pass'; 
.A  little  we  discover'' ;  hut  allow', 

That  more  rem;iins  unseen'.,  than  art  can  show^ ; 

So  whilst  otu-  mind  its  knowledge  would  improve', 

(Its  feeble  eye  i.iti;nton  things  al-.ove',) 

High  as  we  may',  we  lifi  oui"  reason  up', 

By  faith  directed', and  conlirm'd  by  hope'; 

Yet  are  we  a!»le  oidy  to  survey', 

Dawnings  of  heuns',  and  pro;nises  of  day^ ; 

Heav'n's  fuller  ci!lneru;c  mocks  our  dazzled  si ghr; 

Too  groat  its  swiftness',  and  too  strong  its  fight\ 
0  But  soon  the  nu'diate  clouds  s-.hali  be  dispoll'd'' ; 

The  Sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld', 

111  all  his  I'olnts',  with  ail  his  ji^lory  on'. 

Seated  sublime  on  his  meriiiian'lhrone\ 

Tiien  constant  faillr,  and  holy  hope',  shall  die^; 

One  lost  in  c»  rtaiuiy',  and  one  in  toy" : . 

Whilst  thou',  m<ire  h;ipi)y  pow'r'^  fair  charity', 

Tnumphant  sister',  great'est  of  the  three', 

Thy  omce\and  thy  natm-e' still  the  same', 

Lasting  thy  lanip\  and  unconsum'd  thy  llame', 

Shalt  still  survive' — 

Shalt  stand  befoni  the  host  of  heav'n  confesf 

For  ever  blessing',  and  forever  blest. — prior. 
SECTION   YIl. 
Picture  of  a  good  man. 

SOME  angel  guide  my  jieneil',  while  I  dra'w', 
What  notliin;:;  else,  ifiun  angel  can  exceed', 
A  man  on  earth',  devoted. to  the  skies"" ; 
.Like  ships  at  sea',  w  hile  in',  above  the  world^ 
Withasnect  mikr,  and  elevated  eye', 
Behold  liim  seated  on  a  mount  serene', 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense',  and  passion's  storm^ : 
All  the  black  cares\  and  tranuitsof  this  life', 
Like  harmless  thunders',  breaking  at  his  fee?', 
JBxcite  his  pity',  not  impair  liis  peace' . 
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2  Earth's  genuine  sons',  the  sceptred\  and  the  slave' 
A  niinfflod  mob' !  a  wand'rin*;  herd' !  be  sees', 
Bewilaerd  in  the  vale';  in  all  unlike^ ! 

His  full  reverse  in  air  I  What  higher  praise^  ? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  theright^? 
Tha present  hW  Iheir  care' ;  iUc  future  his\ 
When  public  welfare  calls',  or  private  wanf , 
5%ey  ejive  \ofame  ;  his  bounty  lie  conccals\ 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature' ;  his  cxall\ 
Mankind's  esteem  they  court' ;  and  he  his  oum\ 

3  Theirs  the  wild  chase  cS false  felicities'; 
i/w',  the  composed  possession  of  the /ntc\ 
Alike  throughout  is  his  consistent  piece\ 
All  of  one  colour',  and  an  even  thread^ ; 
While  party-colour'd  shades  of  happiness', 
With  hideous  gaps  between',  patcli  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe";  each  ))uff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  l)y',  and  shows  their  nakedness\ 

4  He  sees  Avith  other  eyes  than  thdrs' :  where  tbey 
Behold  a  snn',  he  spies  a  Deity^ ; 

WThat  makes  them  on!y  smile',  makes  him  adore^ 
Where  they  see  mountains',  he  but  atoms  sees"' ; 
An  empire  In  his  balance',  weighs  a  jjrainN 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  as  divine"': 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by',  as  dust', 
That  dims  his  sight  and  shortens  his  survey'. 
Which  longs',  in  infinite',  to  lose  all  bound\ 

5  Titles^  and  honours',  (if  they  pwve  bis  fate',) 
He  lajs  aside  to  find  his  dignity^ ; 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides\ 
They  triumpii  in  externals',  (which  conceal 
3Ian  8  real  glory',)  proud  of  an  eclipse^: 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud'; 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man',  as  man\ 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  int'resf ,  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare',  or  his  ri^ht  invade^ ; 
Tiieir  int'resf ,  like  a  lion',  lives  on  prey\ 

6  They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong"* ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper\  looks  on  hcaVn 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe^ : 
Noughf ,  but  what  wounds  his  virtue',  wounds  hi 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends^ ; 
Acover'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise\ 

k   With  nakedness  his  innocence  agi  ees^ ! 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fallal 
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There  no  joys  end',  where  his  full  feast  begins^ : 
His  joys  created,  theirs  murder^,  future  bliss\ 
To  triumph  in  existence',  his  alone^ ; 
And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun\ 
His  glorious  course  was',  yesterday^,  complete^ : 
Death',  ihen\  was  welcome' ;  yet  life  stillh  sweet\ — toung. 

SECTION  vnr. 

The  pleasures  of  retirement 
KNEW  he  but  his  happiness',  of  men 
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The  happiest  he'!  who',  farfrora  public  rage' 
Deep  in  the  vale',  with  a  choice  few  retir'd' 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life"" 

What  tho'  the  dome  be  wanting',  Avhose  proud  gate' 

Each  morning',  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd 

Of  liatterers  false',  and  in  their  turn  abus'd^  ? 

Vile  intercourse^ !  What  though  the  glitt'ring  robe', 

Of  ev'ry  hue  reflected  light  can  give'. 

Or  floated  loose',  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold'. 

The  pride^and  gaze  of  fools',  oppress  himnot^? 

What  tho",  fro-m  utmost  land^  and  sea'  purvey'd' 

For  him  each  larer  tributary  life 

Bleeds  not',  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 

With  luxury  and  death'^  ?  AVhat  tho'  his  bowJ 

Flames  not  with  costly  juice' ;  nor  sunk  in  beds  , 

Oft  of  gay  care',  he  tosses  out  the  nighf. 

Or  melts 'the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state'  ? 

What  tho'  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys'. 

That  still  amuse  the  wanton',  still  deceive'^ ; 

A  face  of  pleasure',  but  a  heart  of  pain' , 

Their  hollow  moments undelighted  ail'? 

Sure  peace  is  his' ;  a  solid  life  estrang'd 

To  disappointment',  and  fallacious  hope'. 

Rich  in  content'^  in  nature's  bounty  rich', 

In  herbs'  and  fruits' ;  wliatever  greens  the  spring', 

When  heaven  descends  in  showers' ;  or  bends  the  bough 

When  summer  reddens',  and  when  autumn  beams' ; 

Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 

Gonceaid',  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap': 

These  are  not  wanting' ;  nor  the  milky  di^ove', 

Luxuriant',  S}>read  o'er  all  the  lowing  vale' ; 

Nor  bleating  mountains' ,  nor  the  chide  of  streams', 

And  hum  oi  bees',  inviting  sleep  sincere 
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Into  the  guiltlfss  hiv.ist',  l><-nf'ath  the  sliade', 
Or  thrown  at  !ar;;o  ami;!  tlu;  fragrant  hay^; 
Nor  aught  l)fjsid<'s  of  |)rosp('ct\  j;rove',  or  song\ 
Dim  grotlos^g'itjaininj;  liik^s',  and  fountains  clear^. 

4  Here  too  dwells  simple  triiJh' ;  ])lain  innocence^ ; 
Unsullied  heauty"' ;  somid  unbroken  youth', 
Patient  oflahour',  with  a  iiltle  |>!*'as'd^ ; 
Health  ever  hlooming' ;  unambitious  toil^; 
Calm  contemplation'',  and  poetic  ease\ — tiiojmson. 

SECTION  IX. 

The  pleasure  and  benefit  of  an  improved  and  tceU-directea 
iinaginnfion. 

Oir  !  !>iest  of  Heaven',  who  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury',  the  siren' !  not  the  brihes 
Of  sordid  weaUh',  nor  all  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  Honour',  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  evt^-  blooming  sweets',  which',  from  the  store 
Of  nature',  fair  ima;;:ination  culls', 
To  charm  th'  enlivend  soul^ !  \Vhat  tho'  not  all 
Ofmorta!  ofrr^pring  can  attain  tiie  height 
Of  envied  life';  tho'  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures\  or  imperial  state'  * 
Yet  nature's  care',  to  all  her  children  jusf, 
AVith  richer  treasures'  and  an  ain pier  state', 
Endows  at  large  Avhenever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  tliem\ 

t  His  the  city's  pomp'. 

The  rural  honours  his\     IVhate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome\  the  coli:mn\  and  the  arch', 
The  breathing  marble'^  and  the  sculptur'd  gold', 
Beyond  the  proud  possessor's  narrow  claim', 
His  tuneful  breast  enjovs\     For  him',  the  spring 
Distils  her  dews',  and  fiom  the  silken  gem 
its  lucid  leaves  unfolds^:  for  him',  the  hand 
()f  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  i)looming  gold',  a'nd  blushes  like  the  morn\ 
Each  passing  hour  sluvls  tribute  from  her  wings^: 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  w^alk', 
And  loves  unfelt  attract  him\ 

S  Not  a  breeze 

Flics  o'er  the  meadow^ ;  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  sun's  elTulgence' ;  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends' :  but  whence,  his  bosom  can  partake 
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Fresh  pleasure',  unreprov'd\    Nor  thence  partakes 

Fresh  pleasure  only' ;  for  th'  attentive  mind". 

By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers', 

Becomes  herself  harmonious^ :  wont  so  oft 

In  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 

Of  sacred  order',  soon  she  seeks  at  home', 

To  find  a  kindred  order"" ;  to  exert 

"Within  herself  tliis  elegance  of  love\ 

This  fair  inspir'd  delight^ :  her  temper'd  powers 

Refine  at  length',  and  every  passion  wears 

A  chaster\  milder',  more  attractive  mien'' 

4  But  if  to  ampler  prospects',  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  form',  where',  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces',  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  that  Eternal  Majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  Avorld's  founda'tions',  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye' ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change']!  and  nobler\    Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  gen'rous  pow'rs' ? 

Would  sordid  policies',  the  barb'rous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine',  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits',  to  indolence  and  fear'  ? 

5  Lo !  she  ajipeals  to  nature\  to  the  winds' 

And  rolling  waves',  the  sun's  unwearied  coursf ^, 

The  elements'  and  seasons'' :  all  declare 

For  what  th'  eternal  maker  has  ordain'd 

The  pow'rs  of  man^ :  we  feel  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine^ ;  he  tells  the  hearf, 

He  meant^,  he  made  tis  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves',  the  general  orb 

Of  life'  and  bcing^ ;  to  be  great  like  Him', 

Beneficent'  and  active\    Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  instruct',  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse^ ;  grow  familiar',  day  by  day", 

With  liis  conceptions^ ;  act  upon  his  plan' ; 

And  form  to  his',  the  relish  of  their  souIs\ — aeensidk 


CHAPTER  V. 

PATHETIC  PIECES. 

SECTION  1. 

The  hemiiL 

AT  the  close  of  the  day',  when  the  hamlet  ia  still', 
And  mortals  the  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove' ; 
When  nought  bu'^  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  nil!', 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grore 
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Twas  thus  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar', 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonious',  a  hermit  begaif  ■ 
No  more  with  himselP  or  with  nature  at  war', 

He  thought  as  a  sage',  tho'  he  felt  as  a  man\ 
£  "  Ah'!  why',  all  abandon'd  to  darkness' and  wo^ ; 

Why',  lone  Philomela',  that  languishing  falh  ? 
For  spring  shall  return',  and  a  lover  bestow'. 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthraK 
-    Buf ,  if  pity  inspire  thee',  renew  the  sad  lay^ ; 

Mourn',  sweetest  complainer',  man  calls  thee  to  mourn* ; 
O  sooth  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away^; 

Full  quickly  they  pass' — but  they  never  returu'. 
S  "Now  gliding  remote',  on  the  verge  of  the  sky', 

The  moon  lialfextinguish'd',  h«»r  crescent  displays^ : 
But  lately  I  mark 'd',  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone',  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blaze\ 
Roll  on',  thou  fair  orb',  and  with  gladness  pursue 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again"" : 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew^  1 

Ah  fool' !  to  exult  in  a  glorv  so  vain^ ! 

4  "Tis  night',  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more^: 

I  mourn' ,  but',  ye  woodlands',  I  mourn  not  for  you^ ; 
For  morn  is  approaching',  your  ciianm  to  restore' , 

li*erfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance',  and  glitt'ring  with  dew'' 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn^ ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save^ : 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn'' ! 

O  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave^! 

5  •'Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betray 'd', 

That  leads',  to  bewilder\  and  dazzles\  to  blind' ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam',  from  shade  onward  to  shade' 

Destruction  before  me',  and  sorrow  behind'. 
O  pity',  great  Father  of  light',  then  I  cried', 

Thy  creature  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  thee^! 
Lo',  humbled  in  dusf,  I  relinquish  my  pride': 

From  doubt'  and  from  darkness'  thou  only  canst  free^. 

6  "And  darkness' and  doubt',  are  now  flying  away'; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn' : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller',  faint  and  astray'. 

The  brighr  and  the  balmy'  effulgence  of  morn'. 
See  truth',  love',  and  mercj'',  in  triumph  descending', 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bkiora'I 
On  tiie  cold  chexjk  of  death'  smiles' and  roses'  are  blending', 

And  beaut V  immortal',  awakes  from  the  tomb'." 

BE4TTIE. 
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SECTION  II. 

Tke  beggar's  petition. 

PITY  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man', 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  dooi* 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span'' ; 
Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  stoie^. 
2  These  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  !>€spealO  ; 

These  hoai-v  locks',  proclaim  my  Jengthen'd  years^ ; 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek', 
Has  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears\ 
S  Yon  house',  erected  on  the  rising  ground', 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road''; 
For  plenty  there  a  residence  Iws  found', 
And  grandeur  a  magniiicent  abode\ 

4  lljini  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor^ ! 

Here",  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread', 
A  parnper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door'. 
To  s(.;ek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed\ 

5  Oh' !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  (lom«'^ ; 

Keen  blows  the  wind',  and  piercing  is  the  cold^ ' 
Sliort  is  my  }>assage  to  the  friendly  tomb' ; 
For  I  am  poor',  and  miserably  old\ 

6  Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief. 

If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  your  breasf. 
Your  hands  would  not  withhold  the  kind  relier ; 
And  tears  of  pity',  would  not  be  represt\ 

7  HeaVn  sends  misfortunes"^  ;  why  should  we  repine^ 

'Tis  Heav'n  has  brought  me  to  the  state  you  see^ 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine', 
The  child  of  sorrow'  "and  of  misery^ 

8  A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot^ ; 

ITien',  like  the  lark',  1  sprightly  hail'd  the  morn'' 
But  ah' !  Oppression  forc'dme  from  my  cof , 
My  cattle  died',  and  blighted  was  my  corn\ 

9  My  daughter',  once  the  comfort  of  my  age', 

Lur'd  by  a  villaiix  from  her  native  liome', 

IS  cast  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  stage', 

And  doom'd  in  scanty  pov€«ly  to  roam\ 

10  l^ly  tender  wife',  sweet  soother  of  my  care' ! 

Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  the  stern  decree , 
Feir,  ling'ring  fell',  a  victim  to  despair^ ; 
And  left  the  world  to  wretchedness'  and  me?. 
OJf) 
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11  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man', 

Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door  ; 
Whose  daj's  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span^ : 
Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heav'n  will  bless  your  store\ 

SECTION  III. 

Unhappy  close  of  life. 

HOW  shocking  must  thy  summons  be',  O  Death' ! 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  his  possessions^ ! 
Who';  counting  on  long  yeai-s  of  pleasure  here', 
Is  ouite  unfuruish'd  for  the  world  to  come^ ! 
In  tliat  dread  moment',  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  tenement' ; 
Jluns  to  each  avenue',  and  shrieks  for  help'' ; 
lint  shrieks  in  vain'' !  How  wishfully  she  looks 
Cn  all  she's  leaving',  now  no  longer  hers^ ! 
t  >^litlle  longer"- ;  yet  a  little  longer"* ; 

O  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains' ; 
An<i  fit  her  for  her  passage' !  Mournful  sight''! 
lier  very  eyes  weep  blood'  ;  and  ev'ry  groan 
She  heaVes  is  big  with  hcrror\     But  the  foe'. 
Like  a  staunch  murd'rer',  steady  to  his  purpose' 
Pursues  her  close',  thro'  "v'ry  lane  of  life' ; 
Nor  misses  once  the  track' ;  but  presses  on', 
'Fiir,  forc'il  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge', 
At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin^. — r.  blaie. 

SECTION  IV. 

Elf.gy  to  pity. 
"AIL,  lovely  powV!  whose  bosom  heaves  the  sigh', 
When  Hmcy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  distress' ; 
Whose  tears',  spontaneous',  crystallize  the  eye', 
When  rigid  fate',  denies  the  pow'r  to  bless'. 
2  Not  all  the  sweets  Arabia's  gales  convey 

From  ilow'ry  meads',  can  with  that  sigh  compare' ; 
Not  dew-drops  ditt'ring  in  the  morning  raj'', 
Seem  near  so  beauteous  as  tliat  falling  te'ar'. 

S  Devoid  of  fear',  the  fawns  around  thee  play^ ; 
Emblem  of  peace',  the  dove  before  thee  ilies' ; 
No  blood-stain'd  traces',  mark  thy  blameless  way' ; 
Beneath  thy  feet',  no  liapless  insect  dies'. 
4  Come',  lovely  nymph',  and  range  the  mead  with  me'. 
To  spring  the*  partridge  from  the  guileful  foe' : 
From  secret  snares  the  struggling  bird  to  free'; 
Atul  stoathp  liaod.  wprais  d  to  givf  tlie  blow' 
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5  And  when  the  air  with  heat  meridian  glows',  nobil'iH  i 
And  nature  droops  beneath  the  conqu'ring  gleaiif, 
Let  us',  slow  wand'ring  where  the  current  flows",      >^  * 
Save  sinking  flies  that  float  along  the  stream\ 
5  Or  turn  to  nobler',  greater  tasks  thy  care', 
To  me  thy  sympathetic  gifts  impart'': 
Teach  me  in  friendship^'s  griefs  to  bear  a  share', 
And  justly  boast  the  gen'rous  feeling  heart'. 
7  Teach  me  to  sooth  the  helpless  orphan's  griefs ; 
With  timely  aid',  the  widow's  woes  assuage'' ; 
To  mis'ry's  moving  cries  to  yield  relief : 
And  be  the  sure  resource  of  drooping  age\ 

B  &!  when  the  genial  spring  of  life  shall  fade', 
And  sinking  nature  oAvn  the  dread  decay'. 
Some  soul  congenial  tlien  may  lend  its  aid', 
And  gild  the  close  of  life's  eventful  day\ 

SECTION  V. 

Verses  supposed  to  be  xDritten  by  Mexander  Selkirk,  during  his 
solitary/  abode  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

I  AM  monarch  of  all  Isurvey\ 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute^ ; 
lYom  the  centre'  all  round  to  the  sea', 

I  am  lord  of  the  fowl'  and  the  brute\ 
Oh  solitude' !  wnere  are  the  charms', 

That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face^  ? 
Better  dwVll  in  the  midst  of  alarms', 

Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place'. 
£  I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach^ ; 

I  must  finish  my  journey  alone' ;  ; .  • 

Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech' ;  A 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own\ 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain', 

My  form  with  indifference  see' : 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man',  i 

Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me'.  •   ' 

3  Society',  friendship',  and  love'. 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man', 
Oh  had  1  the  wings  of  a  dove', 

How  soon  would  1  taste  you  again' ! 
My  sorrows  I  tlien  misjht  assuage 

In  the  ways  of  religion'  and  truth' ; 
IMight  learn  I'com  the  wisdom  of  age', 

And  be  cheerM  by  the  sallies  of  youUi^ 
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4  Religion'  ♦  what  treasure  untold', 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word'' ! 
More  precious  than  silver"  or  gold', 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afford\ 
But  the  sound  of  the  church- going  bell', 

These  vallies"  and  rocks' never  Iieard" ; 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knel!', 

Or  smil'd  when  a  sabbath  appeard\ 

5  Ye  winds  that  hav^e  made  me  your  sporf , 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore'. 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Of  a  land  I  shall  visit  no  more\ 
My  friends',  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish"  or  a  thought  after  me'  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend', 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see". 

6  How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  tlie  mind" ! 

Compar'd  with  the  speed  of  its  flighf , 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind', 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light". 
When  1  think  of  my  own  native  lancT, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there" ; 
Buf ,  alas' !  recollection  at  hand',  ^ 

Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair". 

7  But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest' 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair" 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  resf , 

And  1  to  my  cabin  repair". 
There's  mercy  in  every  place" ; 

And  mercy^ — encouraginj 
Gives  even  qfjliction  a  grace/ 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot". — cowper. 

SECTION  VI. 

Gratitude, 

WHEN  all  thy  mercies',  O  my  God' ! 
My  rising  soul  surveys', 
Transported  with  the  view',  I'm  lost 
In  wonder",  love',  and  praise". 
i  O  how  shall  words',  ^vith  equal  warmth', 
The  gratitude  declare'. 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heait"  ? 
But  thou  canst  read  it  there". 
3  Thy  providence  my  life  sustain^', 
And  all  my  wants  redreaf , 
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When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay', 
And  hung  upon  the  breast\ 

' ''  4    To  all  my  weak  c&mplaints^  and  cries' 
Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear', 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  leam'd", 
To  form  themselves  in  pray'r\ 

5  Cnnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul', 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd', 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd\ 

6  When',  in  the  siipp'ry  paths  of  youth', 

With  heedless  steps',  !  ran  , 
Thine  arm',  unseen',  convey 'd  me  safe', 
And  led  me  up  to  man'. 

7  Through  iiidden  dangers^  toils\  and  deaths^, 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way^ ; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice', 
More  to  be  fear'd  tiian  they\ 

8  When  worn  with  sickness',  oft  hast  thou', 

With  health  renew'd  my  face^; 
And',  when  in  sins^  and  sorrows  sunk', 
Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace\ 

9  Thy  bounteous  hand',  with  worldly  bliss'. 

Has  made  my  cup  rnn  o'er"' ; 
And',  in  a  kind^  and  faithful  friend', 
Has  doubled  all  my  store\ 

10  Ten  thousand',  thousand  precious  gifts', 

My  daily  tlvinks  employ^ ; 
Nor  is  the  least  a  cheerful  hearf , 
That  tastes  t'lose  gifts  with  joy\ 

11  Through  ev'ry  period  of  my  life'. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue^ ; 

And',  after  death',  in  distant  worlds'. 

The  glorious  theme  renew\ 

12  When  nature  fails',  and  day""  andnighf 

Divide  thy  works  no  more', 
My  ever-grateful  heart',  O  Lord'  ! 
Thy  mercy  shall  adore\ 

13  Through  all  eternity^,  to  thee', 

A  joyful  songl-ll  raise" ; 
For  O' I  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thy  praise\ — ADDison 
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SECTION  VII. 

^  man  perishing  in  the  snaw  ;  from  whence  reflections  are 

raised  on  the  miseries  of  life. 

AS  thus  the  snows  arise ;  and  foul  and  fierce, 
All  winter  drives  alon^  the  darkened  air  ; 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  field,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Ofunknown  joyless  brow  ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shag  the  trackless  plain  ; 
JVor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  ;  but  wanders  on, 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray  ; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  %vith  the  thoughts  of  home  ;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt. 

2  ^  How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 
NVhen,  for  the  duskj  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow, 

He  mepts  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man  ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  evry  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head. 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

3  Then  throng  the  busv  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover'dpits,  unfatliomably  deep, 

A  dire  descent,  beyond  the  pow'r  of  frost ! 

Of  faithless  bogs  ;' of  precipices  huge, 

Smooth'd  up  with  snow ;  and  what  is  land,  unknoi^n 

What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring, 

In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake. 

Where  the  fresh  fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
X  These  check  his  fearful  steps  -;  and  down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drifr, 

Thinkin;^  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 

Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 

Through  the  wrung  bosom  ()f  the  dying  man, 

His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends  unseen. 
5  In  vain  for  him  th'officlous  wife  prepares 

The  fire  fair-bLv^ing:,  and  the  vestment  warm  ; 

in  vain  his  little  childrpn,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingled  storm,  demand  tiieir  sire. 

With  tears  of  artless  iniiocencb.     Alas! 

Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  i)cliol3 ; 
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Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  nis  inmost  vitals  crecpinji,*t;oId, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stinen'd  corse, 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast 

e  Ah,  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud. 
Whom  pleasures,  pow'r,  and  al^luence  surround; 
They  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 
And  wanton,  often  cruel  riot,  waste  ; 
Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along. 
How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death,  '^ 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain  !  ,'; 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood,  \\ 

Or  more  d.evouring  flame !  How  many  bleed, 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man .' 

7  How  many  pine  in  Avant,  and  dungeon  glooms, 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs  !  How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 

Of  miser)'' !  Sore  pierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid'hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty  I  How  many  shake 
With  all  the  ncrcer  tortures  of  the  mind, 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ! 

8  How  many,  rack'd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress  !  How  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish  !  Thought,  fond  man, 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 

That  one  incessant  struggle  render  life,  , 

One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate. 

Vice  in  his  high  career  wouid  st.md  appall'd. 

And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think  ; 

The  conscious  h-^art  of  charity  would  warm. 

And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate  ;  ' 

Tho  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 

An(i  into  clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss,  i 

lleflning  still,  the  social  passions  work. — thoimson 

SECTION  vm. 

j1  morning  hymn. 

THl' SE  are  thy  glonnus  works,  parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame,  -r 


Thus  wond'rons  fair;  thyself  how  won  d'ruus  then 
-itt'st  above  these  heavens, 


Unspeakable,  who ; 

To  ua  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
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In  these  thy  lower  works ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  powr  diTinc 

£  Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Aneels  ;  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye,  in  heaven, 
On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first.  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  thatcrown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  {waise  him  in  thy  spiiere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun,  ofthis  great  world,  both  eve  and  soul. 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  souncl  his  j)raise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gaind,  and  when  thou  falls't 
IVfoon,  that  no^>  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  lly'st, 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  tiieir  orb  that  Hies ; 
And  ye  live  otiier  wand'ring  nies  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  tliat  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things ;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Yary  to  our  great  siaker  still  new  })raise. 

4  Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray. 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 
In  honour  to  the  world  s  great  author  rise  ! 
Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky. 
Or  Avet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs, 
Rising  or  falfing,  still  advance  his  praise. 

5  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarters  blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  ev'ry  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 
Melodious  murmurs,  waibiing  tune  his  praise. 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  ;  ye  birds, 

That  singing,  \i\>  to  heaven's  gate  ascend. 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 
5  Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep  ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
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To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail,  UNIVERSAL  Lord  !  he  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Has  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. — milto> 

CHAPTER  VI. 

PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

Ode  to  content. 

OTHOU',  the  nymph  with  placid  eye'  I 
O  seldom  found",  yet  ever  nigh' ! 
Receive  my  tenip'rate  vow^ ; 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole' 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul', 
And  smooth' ,  unalter'd  brow\ 
2  O  come',  in  simplest  vest  array'd', 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  disji/ay'd', 

To  bless  my  longing  sight" ; 

Thy  mien  compo,s'd\  thy  even  pace\ 

Thy  meek  reg'ard\  tiiy  matron  giacc', 

And  chaste  subdu'd  del!ght\ 

S  No  more  by  varying  pass-ions  ^eat', 

O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  Teet 

To  find  thy  hermit  coih  ; 
Where  in  some  pure  anii  equal  sky', 
Beneath  thy  soft  indu'gent  eye', 
The  modest  viriues  dwell\ 

4  Simplicity',  in  atr^c  vest', 

And  Innocence',  with  candid  breast', 

And  clear  undaunted  eye'  ; 
And  Hope',  who  points  to  distant  years', 
FaiK,  op'ning  thro'  thisi  vale  o4' tears', 

A  vista  to  the  sky\ 

5  There  Healtli' ,  thro'  whose  calm  bosom  glide',    ' 
The  temp'rate  joys  in  evvn  tide', 

Thnt  rarely  ebb'  or  (low' ; 
And  Patience  there',  thy  sister  meek  , 
Presents  her  mild',  unvarying  cheeir, 

To  meet  the  ofler'd  blow\ 

6  Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage' 
A  tyrant  muster's  wanton  rage', 

With  settled  smiles',  to  meet^ :  C^ 
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Inur'd  to  toil'  and  bitter  bread', 
Ha  bow'd  his  meek',  submitted  head', 
And'kiss'd  thy  sainted  feet\ 

7  But  thou',  O  nymph',  rctir'd"  and  coy' ! 
In  what  bronn  hamlet  dost  thou  joy- 
To  tell  thv  tender  tale'  ? 

The  lowliest  children  of  the  {ground', 
Moss-rose'  and  violet',  blossom  round'. 
And  lily  of  the  vale\ 

8  O  say  what  soft  propitious  hour 

I  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  powV, 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway'  ? 
■^Vhon  ajitumn',  friendly  to  the  muse', 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse', 

And  shed  thy  milder  da/  ? 

9  Vfhitn  eve',  her  dew^  star  beneath', 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe', 

And  ev'ry  storm  is  laid'  ? 
Ff  5uch  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice'. 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothinj;  voice', 

Low  whispVmg  through  the  shade'. — barbauw) 

SECTION  IL 

The  fi/iepherd  and  the  philosopher. 

REMOTE  from  cities  liv'd  a  swain', 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain^ ; 
His  head  was  silver'd  o'er  with  age', 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage'' ; 
In  summers  heat'  and  winter's  cold'. 
He  fed  his  flock',  and  penn'd  the  fold' ; 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labour  flew', 
Nor  envy'  nor  ambition'  knew' : 
Mis  wisdom'  and  his  honest  fame', 
Through  all  the  country',  rais'd  his  name  . 
2      A  deen  philosophei-'  (whose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  schools') 
The  shepherd's  homely  cottage  soughf , 
And  thus  explor'd  his  reach  of  thought'. 

"  Whence  is  thy  learning'  ?  Hath  thy  toil 
O'er  books  consum'd  the  midnight  oil'? 
Hast  thou  old  Greece  and  Rome  surveyed', 
And  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  ^veigh'd'  ? 
Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refin'd', 
And  hast  thou  fathomM  Tully'smind'? 
Or',  like  the  wise  Ulysses'  thrown', 
Hy  various  fates',  on  realms  unknown', 
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Hast  thou  through  many  cities  stray'd', 
Their  customs',  laws',  and  manners  weigh'd'?* 
S  The  shepherd  modestly  replied', 
"1  ne'er  the  paths  of  learning  tried^ ; 
Nor  have  I  roam'd  in  foreign  parts', 
To  read  mankind^  their  laws' and  arts^j 
For  man  is  practisd  in  disguise'^ ; 
He  cheats  the  most  discerning  eyes\ 
Who  by  that  search  siiall  wiser  grow^  ? 
Bv  that  ourselves  we  never  know^. 
Tlie  little  knowledge  I  have  gajn'd'. 
Was  all  from  simple  nature  drain'd^ ; 
Hence  my  life's  maxims',  took  their  rise'', 
Hence  grew  n:y  settled  hate  of  vicc\ 

4  The  daily  laboui-s  of  the  bee', 
Awake  my  soul  to  industry\ 
Who  can  observe  the  carelul  anf, 
And  not  provid".  for  future  wanf"  ? 
My  dog'  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind') 
With  gratitude  inflames  my  mind\ 
I  mark  his  true',  his  faithful  w  ay', 
And',  in  my  servic^/,  copy  Tray\ 
In  constancy  and  nuptial  love', 

I  learn  my  duty  from  the  dove^. 
The  hen',*  who  from  the  chilly  alK, 
With  pious  v»ing',  protects  her  care', 
And  ev'ry  fowl  tiiat  flies  at  large'. 
Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge\ 

5  From  nature  too  I  take  my  rule'. 
To  shun  contempt'  and  ridicule'' 
I  nevei'',  with  important  air'. 

In  conversation  overbe;ir\ 
Can  grave  and  formal  pass  for  wisef. 
When  men  the  solemn  owl  despise'  ? 
My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein'* ; 
For  who  talks  much'  must  talk  in  vain\ 
We  from  the  wordy  torrent  fly^ : 
Who  listens  to  the  chatt'ring  pye^? 
Nor  would  r,  with  felonious  night', 
By  stealth  invade  my  neighbour's  right\ 

6  Rapacious  animals  we  hate^ ; 

Kitcs\  hawks  ,  and  wolves',  deserve  tlieir  fate\ 
Do  not  we  just  abhorrence  find' 
Against  the  toad  and  serpent  kind'  ? 
Biit  envy"*,  calumny\  ana  spite', 
Bear  stronger  venom  in  their  bite^. 
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Thus  evVy  object  of  creation  , 
Can  Jurnish  hints  to  contemplation^ ; 
And',  from  the  most  minute''  and  mean', 
A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  glean\" 
4  "Thy  fame  is  just\"  the  sage  replies', 
"Thy  virtue  proves  thee  truly  \vise\ 
Pride  often  guides  the  author's  pen', 
Books  as  afTected  are  as  men'' : 
But  he  nho  studies  nature's  laws', 
From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws'^ ; 
And  those',  without  our  schools',  suffice 
To  make  men  morar,  good',  and  wiseV — gat. 
SECTION  III. 
The  road  to  happiness  open  to  all  men. 

OH  happiness' !  our  being's  end'  and  aim' ! 
Gooa\  pleasure',  ease,  content' !  whate'er  thy  name' ; 

That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh', 

For  which  we  bear  to  live',  or  dare  to  die': 

Which  still  so  near  us',yet  beyond  us  lies' ; 

O'erlook'd',  seen  double',  liy  the  fool' and  wise'; 

Plant  of  celestial  seed',  ifdropt  below', 

Say',  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  dei^n'st  to  grow'? 
£  Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shrine', 

Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  /laming  mine'? 

Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield', 

Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field'  ? 

Where  grov;s'  ?  where  grows  it  not'  ?  if  vain  our  toil', 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture',  not  the  soil'. 

Fix'dto  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere'; 

Tis  710  where  to  be  iound',  or  ev'ry  where' ; 

'TIS  never  to  be  bought',  but  always  free' ; 

And',  fled  from  monarchs',  St.  John'  I  divells  with  thee'. 
5  Ask  of  the  IcarnM  the  way'.     The  learn'd  are  blind' ; 

This  bids  to  serve',  and  that  to  shun  mankind' : 

Some  place  the  bliss  in  action',  some  in  ease' ; 

I'hose  call  it  pleasure',  ^nd  contentment  these' : 

Some  sunk  to  beasts',  find  pleasure  end  in  pain' ; 

Someswell'd  to  gods',  confess  ev'n  virtue  vain' : 

Or  indolenf ,  to  each  extreme  they  fall', 

To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing',  or  doubt  of  all'. 

Who  thus  define  it',  say  they  more'  or  less 

Than  this',  that  happiness'  is  happiness'  ? 

Take  nature's  path',  and  mad  omnions leave' , 

AH  states  can  reach  if,  and  all  heads  conceive' ; 

Obvious  her  goods',  in  no  extreme  they  dwelJ' ; 
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ThcFO.  needs  but  thinking  righf ,  and  meaning  weI^ , 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please', 
Eoual  is  common  sense',  and  common  ease\ 
Remember',  man',  "  the  universal  cause', 
Acts  not  by  partial',  but  by  genVal  laws^ ;" 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call', 
Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one',  but  all\ — pope. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  goodness  of  Providence. 

THE  Lord  my  pasture  shall  prepare', 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd  s  c^re^ ; 

His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply', 

And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye^ ; 

My  noon-day  walks  he  shall  attend', 

And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend\ 
?  When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint^ 

Or  on  the  thirsty  "mountains  pant' ; 

To  fertile  vales\  and  dewy  meads'. 

My  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads'. 

Where  peaceful  rivers',  soft^  and  slow',  ^ 

Amid  the  verdant  landscape  /low\ 
S  Tho'  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread', 

With  gloomy  horrors  overspread', 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill', 

For  thou',  O  Lord',  art  with  me  stiir : 

Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid', 

And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade\ 
4  Tho'  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way'. 

Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray'. 

Thy  bounty  shall  my  pains  bo^uile^ ; 

The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile'. 

With  sudden  greens^  and  herbage'  crown 'd'. 

And  streams  shall  murmur  all  around\ — adihson. 

SECTION  V. 

The  Creator^s  ivorks  attest  his  greatness, 

THE  spacious  firmament  on  high', 
Widi  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky', 
And  spangled  lieav'ns',  a  shining  frame'. 
Their  great  Original  proclaim^; 
Th'  un>vearied  sun',  trom  day""  to  day', 
Does  his  Creator's  pow>  display', 
And  publishes  to  ev  ry^  land', 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand\ 
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2  Soon  as  the  ev'ning  shades  prevair, 

The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale^ ; 

And',  nightly',  to  the  list'ninp;  earth', 

Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth^ ; 

Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  burn\ 

And  all  the  planets  in  their  turn', 

Confinn  the  tidings  as  tliey  roll', 

And  B|)read  the  truth  from  pole'  to  pole"^. 
5  "What  though',  in  solemn  silence',  all 

Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball' ! 

What  tho'  nor  real  voice'  nor  sound', 

Amid  their  radiant  orhs  he  found' ! 

In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice', 

And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice*^ ; 

Forever  singing  as  they  shine', 

"  The  hand  that  made  us',  is  DivineV — addison. 

SKCTION  VI. 
An  address  to  the  Deity. 

OTHOU'!  whose  balance  does  the  mountains  weigh 
Wiiose  will  the  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey'*, 

Whose  breath  can  turn  tliose  wat'ry  worlds  to  flame', 

niat  flame  to  tempest', and  that  tempest  tame'; 

Earth's  meanest  son',  all  trembling',  prostrate  falls'. 

And  on  the  bounty  of  thy  goodness  calls'. 
£  O' !  give  tlie  winds  nil  past  oflence  to  sweep', 

To  scatter  wide',  or  bury  m  the  deep'. 

Thy  pow'r',  my  weakness',  may  I  ever  see', 

And  wholly  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee'. 

Jlei^n  o'er  my  will' ,  my  passions  ebb  and  flow 

Attny  command',  nor  human  motive  know'  ! 

If  anger  hoiK,  let  anger  i>e  my  priiise'. 

And  sin  the  graceful  indignation  raise'. 

My  love  be  warm  to  succour  the  distressed'. 

And  lift  the  burden  from  the  soul  oppress'd'. 
S  <)  may  rny  understandinjj  ever  read 

This  g'lorious  volume  which  thy  wisdom  made' ! 

May  sea'  and  land',  and  earth'  and  heav'n',  be  join'd', 

To  oring  th'  eternal  Author  to  my  mind' ! 

^Vlicn  oceans  roar  ,  or  awful  thunders  roll', 

31  ay  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance/,  shake  ray  soul^ ' 

Wheneartn's  in  bloom',  or  planets  proudly  sliine', 

Adore',  my  hearf ,  the  Majesty  divine' ! 
4  Grant  1  may  ever',  at  the  morning  ray*, 

Upen  ANith  pray'r  tlie  consecraUa  day' ; 
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Tune  tliy  great  praise^  and  bid  my  soul  arise', 
And  with  tne  mounting  sun  ascend  the  sldes^ ; 
As  that  advances',  let  my  zeal  improve', 
And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love^ ; 
Nor  cease  at  eve',  but  with  the  setting  sua', 
My  endless  worship  shall  be  still  begun\ 

5  And  oh' !  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  nighf , 
To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite*-. 
When  this  world's  shut\  and  awful  planets  rise'. 
Call  on  our  minds',  and  raise  them  to  the  skies^  j 
Compose  our  souls  with  a  less  dazzling  sighf  , 
And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light^ ; 

How  ev'ryboist'rous  thought  in  calm  subsides'' ; 
How  the  smooth'd  spirit  into  goodness  glides'* ! 

6  Oh  how  divine'  I  to  tread  the  milky  way', 
To  tlie  bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  Day^ ; 
His  court  admire^,  or  for  his  favour  sue', 

Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew^ : 
Pleas'd  to  look  down  and  see  the  world  asleep' ; 
"While  I  long  vigils  to  its  Founder  keep^  I 

Canst  thou  n'^t  shake  the  centre'  ?  Oh  control^ 
Subdue  by  force',  the  rebel  in  my  soul^ ; 
Thou',  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood', 
Kestrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood' ; 
Teach  me',  with  equal  firmness',  to  sustain 
Alluring  pleasure',  and  assaulting  pain\ 

7  O  may  I  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire' ! 
And  with  strong  faith  foment  the  holy  fire^ ! 
Strotch  out  my  soul  in  hope\  and  grasp  the  prize', 
Which  in  eternity's  deep  bosom  lies^ ! 

At  the  great  day  of  recompense  behold'. 
Devoid  of  fear',  the  fatal  book  unfold^ ! 
Then',  wafted  upward  to  the  blissful  seaf , 
From  age^  to  age'  my  grateful  song  repeal ; 
My  Lighf,  my  Lrfe\  my  God\  my  Saviour'  see', 
And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee^  i— young. 

SECTION  Vil. 

The  pursuit  of  happiness  often  Hi-directed. 

THE  midn'glit  moon  serenely  smiles 
O'er  nature's  soft  repose^ ; 
No  low'ring  cloud  obscures  the  sky'. 
Nor  rutiling  tempest  blows\ 
$  Now  ev'ry  passion  sinks  to  resf, 
The  throbbing  heart  lies  still^ ; 

(9g) 
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And  varying  schemes  of  life  no  more 
Distract  me  lab  ring  wiU\ 

S  In  silence  hush'd  to  reason's  voice', 
Attends  each  mental  pow^r^ : 
Come',  dear  Emilia',and enjoy 
Reflection's  favorite  hour\ 

4  Come',  while  the  peaceful  scene  invitet' 

Let'd  search  this  ample  round'' ; 
Where  shall  the  lovely  fleeting  fdhn 
Of  happiness  be  found^  ? 

5  Does  it  amidst  the  frolic  mirth 

Of  cay  assemblies  dwell' ; 
Or  hide  beneath  the  solemn  gloom  , 
That  shades  the  hermit's  cell'? 

6  How  oft  the  laughing  brow  of  joy^, 

A  sick'ning  heart  conceals^ ! 
And',  through  the  cloister's  deep  recess', 
Invading  sorrow  8teals\ 

f  In  vain',  through  beauty^  fortune\'wf  , 
The  fugitive  v.e  trace^ ; 
Itdwe"«  net  in  tlit.  irtiiuieas  sisil?'; 
That  brightens  Cli)dia's  face'. 

i  Perhaps  the  joy  to  tiiese  deny'd', 
The  heart  in  friendship  fines'' : 
Ah' !  dear  delusion^  gay  conceif 
Of  visionary  miuds^ ! 

9  Howe'er  our  varying  notions  rove', 
Yet  all  agree  in  one', 
To  place  its  being  in  some  state', 
At  distance  from  our  own\ 

10  O  blind  to  each  indulgent  aim'. 

Of  power  supremel;^  wise', 
Who  fancy  hai»|)iness  in  lughf 
The  hand  olHeav'n  denies'' ! 

11  Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  seek\ 

And  vaui  what  we  possess'. 
Unless  harmonious  reason  tunes 
lihe  passions  intopeace\ 

12  To  tempered  wishes',  just  desires', 

Is  happiness  confin'd' ; 
And',  deaf  to  folly's  call',  attends 
The  music  of  the  mind\ — carter. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

The  Fire-Side, 

DEAR  Chloe',  while  the  bu»y  crowd', 
The  vain\  the  wealthy\  and  the  proud', 
In  folly's  maze  advance' ; 
Tho'  singularity  and  pride 
Be  cali'd  our  clioice',  we'll  step  aeid^', 
Nor  join  the  giddy  dance\ 
2  From  the  gay  world',  we^  oft  retire 
To  our  own    mily^  and  fire". 

Where  love  our  hours  employs''  *, 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  here\ 
No  intermeddling;  stranger  neaK, 
To  spoil  our  hoart'fe It  joys\ 

5  [f  solid  happiness  we  prize', 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies^ ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam' : 
The  world  has  nothing;  to  l>estow' ;. 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow', 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home\ 
4  Of  rest  was  ^^oah's  dove  bereft', 
When  with  !mj)at'ent  wing  she  left 
^Th;it  safe  retreat',  the  ark'- : 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er', 
The  disa'ppointed  bird  once  more 

Explor'd  the  sacred  bark\ 
^  Tho'  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gejitle  pow'rs', 
Wc',  who  improve  ids  golden  hours'. 

By  sweet  experience  know', 
Tiiat  marriage  rightly  understood', 
Gives  to  the  tender^  and  the  good', 

A  paradise  beloAv\ 

6  Our  babes  shall  richest  comTort  brings ; 
If  tutor'd  right',  they'll  prove  a  bpring 

Whi^nce  jjleasures  ever  rise'' : 
We'll  form  their  minds',  with  stujlious  car«j 
To  all  that's  manly\  good\  and  faif , 

And  train  them  for  the  skies\ 

7  Wmle  they  our  wisest  hours  engage  , 
Tney'll  joy  our  youth\  support  our  age' 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs' : 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  ev'ry  day\ 
And  thus  odr  fondest  loves  re|Miy', 

And  recompense  our  cares". 

<  u  f ) 
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8  No  borrovv'd  joys' !  they'i«  all  our  own\ 
While  to  the  world  we  live  unknown', 

Or  by  the  world  forgot^ : 
Monarchs'  I  we  envy  not  your  state^ ; 
We  look  with  pity  on  the  greaf, 

And  bless  our  humbler  iot\ 

9  Our  portion  is  not  large',  indeed' ! 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need^ ! 

For  nature's  calls  are  few^ : 
In  this  the  art  of  living  lies', 
To  want  no  moro  than  may  suffice , 

And  make  that  little  do\ 

10  We'll  therefore  relish',  with  contenf , 
W^hate'er  kind  Providence  has  senf , 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  pow'r^; 
For  if  our  stock  be  very  small', 
l^is  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all', 

Nor  lose  tiie  present  hour'. 

1 1  To  be  resignM',  when  ills  betide', 
Patient  when  favcir?  are  denied', 

And  pleas'd  with  favours  giv'n' ; 
Dear  Chloe',tliis  is  wisdom's  part^  ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  hearf , 

Whose  fragrance  smells  to  heav'n\ 

12  We'll  ask  no  lon^;;  protracted  treaf , 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet'; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er'. 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise', 
Nor  grudge  our  sons',  with  envious  eyes'. 

The  relics  of  our  store\ 

13  Thus',  handMn  hand',  thro'  life  we'll  go^ : 
Its  checker'd  paths  of  joy""  and  wo'. 

With  cautious  steps',  we'll  tread'' ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  without  a  tear\ 
Witliout  a  trouble'^  or  a  feaK, 

And  mingle  with  the  dead\ 

14  While  conscience',  like  a  faithful  friend'. 
Shall  thro'  the  gloomy  vale  attend', 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath'* ; 
Shall',  ^vlien  all  other  comforts  cease', 
Like  a  kind  angel  whisper  peace'. 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  death\ — cottoj* 
(128:) 
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SECTION  IX. 

Providence  vindicated  in  the  present  state  of  man. 

HEAVN  from  all  creatures',  hides  the  book  of  fate  ; 
All  but  the  page  prescrib'd',  their  present  state^ ; 
From  brutes'  what  men\  froni  men'  what  spirits  know* ; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  liere  below^  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day^, 
Had  he  thy  reason',  would  he  skip  and  play'  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  last^,  lie  crops  the  flow'ry  food", 
And  licks  the  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood\ 
£  Oh  blindness  to  the  future' I  kindly  giv'n'. 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  Heav'n'*'; 
Who^sees  with  equal  eye',  as  God  of  all', 
A  hero  perish',  or  a  sparrow  fall^ ; 
Atoms^  or  systems'  into  ruin  hurl'd'. 
And  now  a  bubble  burst',  and  now  a  world\ 
Hope  humbly  then^ ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar'' 
Wait  the  great  teacher',  Death' ;  and  God  adore^. 
What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know', 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now\ 
Hope  sprinj^s  eternal  in  the  human  breast  : 
Man  never  is',  but  always  to  be  blest\  . 
The  soul',  uneasy\  and  confm'd  fi  om  home', 
Rests^and  expatiates' in  a  life  to  come\ 
Lo',  the  poor  Indian' !  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds\  or  hears  him  in  the  wind' 
His  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  Solar  Walk^  or  Milky  Way' 
Yef ,  siiiiple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n', 
Behind  tnc  cloud-topt  hill',  a  humbler  heaV'n  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  woodacmbracd' 
Some  happier  island  in  the  w^atr'y  waste' ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold 
No  fiends  torment',  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold^ 
To  be',  contents  his  natural  desire^ ; 
He  asks  no  angel's  wing',  no  seraph's  fire  : 
But  thinks',  admitted  to  that  equal  sky'. 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company\ 

Go',  wiser  thou' !  ftnd  In  thy  scale  of  sense', 
Weigh  thy  opinion  against  Providence'^ ; 
Call  imperfection  what  thou  fanciest  such'' ; 
Say  here  he  gives  too  little',  there  too  much^. — 
In  pride',  in  reasoning  pride',  our  error  lies^; 
All  quit  their  sphere',  and  rush  into  the  skies\ 
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Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  adodes'^ ; 

Men  would  be  angels',  angels  would  be  gods*. 

Aspiring  to  be  gods',  if  angels  fell', 

Aspiring  to  be  angels',  men  rebel' : 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 

Of  order',  sins  against  th'  eternai.  cacse\ — pops. 

SECTION  X. 

Sel/ishyiess  reproved. 

HAS  God',  thou  fool' !  work'd  solely  for  thy  cockI' 
Thy  joy',  thv  pastime',  thy  attire',  thy  fooa'  ? 

Who  for  t!iy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn', 

For  him  as  kindlv  spreads  the  flow'ry  lawn\ 

Is  it  for  thee  the  larfc  ascends  and  sings'  ? 

Jo  J  tunes  his  voice',  joy  elevates  his  wings\ 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throaf  ? 

Loves  of  his  own',  and  ra))tures  swell  the  note^. 
£  The  bounding  steed  you  }>ompously  bestride', 

Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure',  and  the  pride^. 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain'  ? 

The  hird«  of  hear'n  shall  vindicate  their  grain\ 

Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  year'  ? 

Part  pays',  and  justly',  the  deserving  steer\ 

The  I'og',  that  ploughs  nof ,  nor  obeys  thy  call', 

Lives  on  the  labours  of  this  lord  of  all'. 
S  Know',  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care*' ; 

The  fur  tliat  warms  a  monarcii',  warm'd  a  bear'. 

While  man  exdaima',  "  See  all  things  for  my  use'  !** 

"  See  man  for  mine' !  "  replies  a  pamper'd  goose\ 

And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall', 

Who  thinks  all  made  for  one',  not  one  for  all\ 

4  (Trant  that  the  pow'rful  still  the  weak  control' ; 
Be  man  the  wifand  tyrant  of  the  whole' ; 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks' :  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants'  and  woes'. 
Say',  will  tiie  falcon',  gtooj>ing  from  above', 
Smit  with  lier  varying  plumage',  spare  the  dove'? 
Admire?  the  jayf,  the  insect's  gilded  wings'  ? 

Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings'? 

5  Man  cares  for  all^:  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods'. 
To  beasts  his  pastures',  and  to  nsh  his  floods' ; 
For.  some  his  mt'rest  prompts  him  to  provide', 
For  more  his  pleasures',  yet  for  more  his  pride'. 
All  fed  on  one  vain  patron',  and  enjoy 

Th'  extensive  blessing  of  his  luxury'.' 
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6  That  very  life  ^is  liearoed  honeer  Graves', 
He  saves  from  famine^  from  the  savage  saves^ : 
Nay',  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast^ ;  f 

Ana,  till  he  ends  the  being',  maites  it  Wes8^: 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke^  nor  feels  the  pain', 
Than  favour'd  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain\ 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before^ ; 
Thou  too  must  perish',  when  thy  feast  is  o'et^  I — ^POfi. 

SECTION  XI. 


Human  frailty, 
nd  irresolute  is  i 
The  purpose  of  to-daj 


WEAK  and  irresolute  is  man^ ; 
The  purj)ose  of  to-day', 
Woven  witii  pains  into  his  plan', 
To-morrow  rends  away  \ 

2  The  how  well  bent\  and  smart  the  spring;' 
Vice  seems  already  slain'' ; 
But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string', 
And  it  revives  again\ 

S  Some  fc  ^  to  his  upright  intent'. 
Finds  out  his  weaker  part^ ; 
Virtue  engages  his  assent', 
But  pleasure  wins  his  heart\ 

4  Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise', 

Through  all  his  art  we  view'' ; 
And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies', 
His  conscience  owrrs  it  true\ 

5  Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  lengthy 

And  dangers  little  known', 

A  stranger  to  superior  strength', 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own\ 

6  But  oars  alone  can  ne'er  prevaH 

To  reach  the  distant  coast'' ; 
The  breath  of  heav'n  must  swell  the  sail', 
Or  all  the  toil  is  lost\ — cowpEa. 

SECTION  xn. 

Ode  to  peace, 

COME',  peace  of  mind',  delightful  gUEsf 
Return',  and  make  thy  downy  ncsf , 
Once  more  in  this  sad  hearO : 
Nor  riclies  1',  nor  pow V  pursue', 
Nor  hold  forbid  ien  joys  m  view' ; 
We  therefore  need  not  part\ 
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2  Where  wilt  thou  dwell',  if  not  with  me', 
From  av'rice*  and  ambition  free', 

And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles^ ; 
For  whom',  alas' !  dost  thou  prepare 
The  sweets  that  1  was  wont  to  share', 

The  banquet  of  thy  smiles^  ? 
S  The  greaf ,  the  gay',  shall  they  partake 
The  heav'n  that  thou  alone  canst  make' ; 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream', 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewv  mead'. 
The  grove  and  the  sequestered  shade'. 

To  be  a  guest  with  them'  ? 
4  For  thee  1  panted\  thee  I  priz'd\ 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrific'd 

Whate'er  I  lov'd  before^ ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  awa/, 
And  helpless',  hopeless',  hear  thee  say' 

Farewell',  we  meet  no  more'  ? — cowper. 
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SECTIOiN  Xlll. 

Ode  to  adversity. 
|AUGHTER  of  Heav'n',  relentless  power' 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breasf. 
Whose  iron  scourge\  and  tort'ring  hour'. 
The  bad  affright^  afilict  the  best' ! 
Bound  In  thy  adamantine  cliain', 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain\ 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  groan 
With  pangs  unfelt  before',  unpitied'  and  alone\ 

2  When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue',  his  darling  child',  desi^n'd'. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  birth'. 
And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind'. 
Stem  rugged  nurse' !  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  boro\ 
What  sorrow  was',  thou  bad'st  her  know' ; 

And  from  her  own  she  learn'd  to  melt  at  others  wo 

3  Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific',  fly 
Self-pleasing  folly's  idle  brood\ 

Wild  laughter',  no)se\  and  thoughtless  joy', 
And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good'. 
Light  they  disperse' ;  and,  with  them  go 
The  summer- iriend',  the  flatt'ring  foe'. 
By  vain  prosperity  receiv'd', 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth',  and  are  again  believ'd' 

(I6s) 
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4  Wisdom',  in  sable  garb  array'd', 
Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thought  profound'', 
And  melancholy',  silent  maid', 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ^ound', 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend^ ; 
Warm  charity',  the  gen'ral  fnend', 
With  justice  to  herself  severe', 
And  pity',  dropping  soft  the  sadly  pleasing  tear\ 

5  Oh',  eently',  on  thy  suppliant's  head', 
Dread  power',  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand"" ! 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrors  clad', 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band', 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen',) 
With  thund'ring  voice',  and  threat  ning  mien', 
With  screaming  horror's  fun'ral  cry', 
Despair',  and  fell  disease',  and  ghastly  poverty'. 

6  Thy  form  benign',  propitious',  wear'. 
Thy  milder  influence  impart^ ; 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there', 

To  soften,''  not  to  wound  my  hearf . 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive^  ; 
Teach  me  to  love',  and  to  forgive^ ; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan^ ; 
What  others  are  to  feel' ;  and  know  myself  a  man^.  ora7 

SECTION  XJV. 
The  creation  required  to  praise  its  Author. 

BEGIN',  my  soul',  th'  exalted  lay^ ! 
Let  each  enraptur'd  thought  obey', 
And  praise  th'  Almighty's  name^ : 
Lo'  I  heaven'  and  earth\  and  seas\  and  skies'. 
In  one  melodit^us  concert  rise', 
To  swell  th'  in3jv,ring  tbeme\ 
2  Ye  fields  of  light',  celestial  plains'. 
Where  gay  transporting  beauty  reigns' 

Ye  scenes  divinely  fair' ! 
Your  Maker's  wond'rous  pow'r  proclaim'' ; 
Tell  how  he  form'd  vour  shin'ng  frame'. 
And  breath'd  the  fluid  air\ 
S  Ye  angels',  catch  the  thrilling  sound' ! 
While  all  th'  adoring  thrones  around', 

His  boundless  mercy  sing'- : 
Let  ev'ry  listening  saint  above', 
Wake  all  the  tuneful  soul  of  love', 
And  touch  the  sweetest  strirg\ 
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4  Join')  ye  loud  spheres',  the  vocal  choir'' ; 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire', 

The  mighty  chorus  aid^ : 
Soon  28  gray  ev'ning  gilds  the  plain', 
Thou',  moon',  protract  the  melting  strain", 

And  praise  him  in  the  shade\ 

5  ThouhearVofheav'ns',  his  vast  abode' ; 
Ye  clouds',  proclaim  your  forming  God', 

Who  caird  yon  worlds  from  night^ ; 
"  Ye  shades  dispel' !" — th'  Eternal  said' ; 
Atonceth'mvolving  darkness  fled', 

And  nature  sprung  to  light\ 

6  Whate'er  a  blooming  world  contains', 
That  wings  the  air^,  that  skims  the  {>lains', 

United  praise  bestow^ : 
Ye  dragons',  sound  his  awful  name 
To  heav'n  aloud' ;  and  roar  acclaim'. 

Ye  swelling  deeps  below\ 

7  Let  ev'ry  element  rejoice^  ; 

Ye  thunders  burst  with  awful  voice', 

•  To  HIM  who  bids  you  roll^ : 
His  praise  in  softer  notes  declare', 
Each  Avhispering  breeze  of  yielding  air', 
And  breathe  it  to  the  soul\ 

8  To  him',  ye  grateful  cedars',  bow^; 
Ye  tow'ring  mountains',  bending  lo^v', 

Your  great  Creator  own'  ; 
Tell',  when  alTri^hted  nature  shook'. 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  look',     > 

And  trembled  at  hi3  frovvn\ 

9  Ye  flocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vale% 
Ye  insects  flutt'ring  on  the  gale', 

In  mutual  concourse  rise" ; 
Crop  the  gay  rose's  vermeil  bloom\ 
And  waft  its  spoils',  a  sweet  perfume', 

In  incense  to  the  skies\ 
10  Wake  all  ye  mounting  tribes',  and  sing^ ; 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring', 

Harmonious  anthems  raise' 
To  iiiM  who  shap'd  your  finer  mould\ 
vVho  tipp'd  your  glitt'ring  wings  with  gold'. 

And  tun'd  your  voice  to  praise\ 


1 1  Let  man',  by  nobler  passions  sway'd', 
The  feeling  heart\  the  judging  head'. 
In  heav'niy  praise  employ^ ; 
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^)read  his  tremendous  name  around', 
Till  heav'n's  bread  arch  rings  back  the  sound', 
The  gen'ral  burst  of  ji>y\ 

12  Ye  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  please', 
Nurs'd  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease', 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne^ :  - 

Ye  princes\  rulers',  all  adored  ; 
Praise  him',  ye  kinp',  who  makes  yourpowV 

An  image  of  his  own\ 

13  Ye  fair',  by  nature  formM  to  move', 
O  praise  tn'  eternal  source  of  love', 

With  youth's  enllv'ning  fire^ : 
Let  age  take  up  the  tuneful  lay\ 
Sigh  nis  bless'd  name^ — then  soar  away', 

And  ask  an  angel^s  lyre\ — ogilvie. 

SECTION  XV, 

The  umversal  prayer, 

FATHER  OF  all'!  in  ev'ry  age'. 
In  ev'ry  ciime',  ador'd', 
By  saint\  by  savage\  and  by  sage', 
Jehovah\  Jove',  or  Lord' ! 
Z  Thou  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE',  Icast  undcrstood', 
Who  all  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  but  this',  that  Thou  art  good', 
And  that  myself  am  blind^ ; 
S  Yet  gave  me',  in  tliis  dark  estate'. 
To  see  tiie  good  from  ill' ; 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate', 
lieft  flee  the  hunian  \viil\ 

4  "Wliat  conscience  dictates  to  be  done*", 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do', 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun', 
That  more  than  he^-v'n  piivsue\ 

5  lYljat  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives', 

Let  me  not  (^Hni  away' ; 
For  God  is  paid',  when  man  receives', 
T'  enjo)"^',  is  to  obey\ 

6  Yet  not  to  earth's  contracted  spun', 

Thy  goodness  let  me  bound', 
Or  tiunk  thee  Lord  alone  of  man', 
When  thousand  worlds  are  round\ 

7  Let  not  this  weak',  unknowing  hand', 

Presume  thy  bolts  to  throw' ; 
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And  deal  damnation  round  the  land', 
On  each  Ijudjj:e  thy  foe\ 

8  If  I  am  right',  thy  grace  imparf, 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay'' ; 
If  I  am  wrong',  oh  teach  my  heart 
To  find  that  hotter  way^ ! 

9  Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride', 

Or  impious  discontent'. 
At  aught  thy  wisdom  has  denied', 
Or  aught  tliy  goodness  lent\ 

10  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wo^ ; 

To  hide  I  ho  fault  I  see^ : 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show', 
That  mercy  show  to  me\ 

1 1  Mean  tho'  I  am',  not  wholly  so'. 

Since  quickened  by  thy  breath' : 
O  lead  me  wheresoe  er  1  go'. 
Thro'  this  day's  life'  or  death\ 

12  This  day',  be  bread^  and  pedce'  my  lot' : 

All  else  beneath  the  sun', 
Thou  know'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  nof , 
And  let  thy  will  be  done\ 

13  To  thee',  whose  temple  is  all  space\ 

Whose  altar',  earth',  sea\  skies'  1 
One  chorus  let  all  beings  raise' ! 
All  nature's  incense  rise\ — pope. 

SECTION  XVI. 

Conscience. 
treach'rous  coascienceM  while  she  seems  to  sleep 
On  rose'  and  myrtle'*,  luM'd  with  syren  sons;' ; 

While  siie  seems',  nodding  o'er  her  charge',  to  drop 

On  headlong  appetite  the  slacken'd  rein'. 

And  give  us  up  to  license',  unrecall'd', 

Unmark'd' ; — see',  from  behind  her  secret  stand', 

The  sly  informer  minutes  ev'ry  faulf , 

And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills'. 

Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen' ; 

She  reconnoitres  fancy's  airy  band', 

A  watchful  foe' !  the  formidable  spy', 

List'ning  o'erhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp^ ; 

Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores', 

And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquity'. 

As  all  rapacious  usurers  conceal' 

Their  doomsday-book  from  all-consuming  heinr'. 
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Thus',  with  indulgence  most  severe',  she  treats 
Us  spendthrifts  dl  inestimai)le  time^ ; 
Unnoted',  notes  each  moment  misapply'd'' ;  .. 

In  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  orass', 
"Writes  our  whole  history' ;  which  death  shall  read 
lii  ev'ry  pale  delinquent's  private  ear' ; 
And  judgment  publish'' ;  publish  to  more  worlds 
Than  this' ;  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound^. — Your^o. 

SECTION  XVII. 

On  an  infant 
I O  the  dark  and  silent  tomb', 
Soon  1  hasten'd  from  thtj  womb^ : 

Scarce  the  dawn  of  life  began',  ^  : 

Ere  I  measur'd  out  my  span\ 
£  I  no  smiling  pleasures  kncAv'' ; 

I  no  gay  delights  could  view^ : 

Joyless  sojourner  was  f, 

Only  born  to  weep'  and  die'*. —   . 
5  Happy  infant',  early  bless'd' ! 

Rest',  in  peaceful  slumber',  rest^ ; 

Early  rescu'd  from  the  cares'. 

Which  increase  with  growing  years^. 
4  No  delights  are  worth  thy  stay'. 

Smiling',  as^they  seem',  and  gay^ ; 

Short  and  sickly  are  they  all', 

Hardly  tasted  ere  they  pall\ 
5  Ail  our  gaiety  is  yain\ 

All  our  laughter  is  but  pain^, 
,        Lasting  only',  and  divine', 

Is  an  innocence  like  thine^. 

SECTION  xvni. 

The  Cuckoo. 

HAIL',  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood', 
Attendant  on  the  spring'' ! 
NoviT  heav'n  repairs  thy  rural  seaf , 
And  woods  tny  welcome  sing\ 
£  Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green', 
Thy  certain  voice  we  hear^ : 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path'. 

Or  mark  the  rolling  year'  ?  , 

S  Delightful  visitanf  !  with  thee 

I  hail  the  time  of  flow'rs',  ,  s,;;^^  J  i ; 
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When  hfcavn  is  filPd  with  music  sweet 
Of  birds  among  the  bowVs\ 

4  The  school-boy',  wand 'ring  in  the  wood'. 

To  null  the  Howrs  so  gaj'', 
Starts  ,  thy  cm-ious  voice  to  hear', 
And  imitates  thy  lay\ 

5  Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom', 

Thou  fly'st  the  voca!  /ale", 
An  annual  guest',  in  other  lands'. 
Another  spring  to  hail\ 

6  Sweet  bird' !  thy  bowr  is  ever  green', 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear' ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  :n  thy  sons', 
No  winter  in  thy  year"  ! 

7  O  could  1  fly',  I'd  H  v  with  thee" ; 

We'd  make',  with  social  ^ving'. 
Our  annual  \  isit  o'er  the  globe'. 
Companions  of  the  spring'. — logak. 

SECTION  XIX. 
Daijf    A  pastoral  in  three  parts. 

MORNING. 

IN  the  barn  the  t-^nant  cock'. 
Close  to  Parth;t  pei-ch'd  on  high', 
Briskly  crows'  (the  sheplierd's  clock'!  ) 
Jocund  that  the  morning's  nigh'. 
2  Swiftly',  from  the  mountain's  brow',  . 
Shadows',  nurs'd  by  night',  retire" ; 
And  the  pee})iMg  siin-beam',  now'. 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire". 
5  Philomel  forsakes  tlie  thorn'. 

Plaintive  AvhtMo  she  prates  at  nighf , 
And  the  lark  to  meet  the  morn'. 
Soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight". 

4  From  the  loAv-roof'd  cottage  ridge', 

See  the  chatt'ring  swallow  spring". 

Darting  through  the  one-arch'd  bridge' 

Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing". 

5  Now  the  pine-tree's  Avav  ing  top', 

Gently  greets  the  morning  gale*", 
Kidlings',  now',  begin  to  crop 
Daisies',  on  the  dewy  dale". 

6  From  the  balmy  sAveets',  uncloyd', 

(Restless  till  her  task  be  done',) 

(«f ) 
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Now  the  busy  bee's  emoloy'd^ 
Sipping  dew  before  tlie  aun\ 

7  Trickling  through  the  crevic'd  rock', 

Where  the  limpid  stream  distils", 
Sweet  refreshment  waits  the  flock^, 
When  'tis  sun-drove  Crom  the  hillsS 

8  Colin'3  for  the  promis'd  corn', 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe',) 
Anxious^ ; — whilst  the  iMintsman's  nom'. 
Boldly  sounding',  drowns  his  pipe\ 

9  Sweet' — O  sweet ,  tlie  warbling  throng', 

On  the  white  emI)lossom'd  spray'' ! 
Nature's  universal  song', 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day\ 

NOON. 

10  Fervid  on  the  gliit'ring  flood', 

No\^  the  noontide  radiance  glows^: 
Drooping  o'er  its  infant  hud', 
Not  a  dew-drop's  left  the  rose\ 

11  By  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines', 

From  the  fierce  meridian  heaf , 
Shelter'd  by  the  i)ran«;hing  pines'. 
Pendant  o'er  his  gra&sy  seat\ 

12  Now  the  flock  forsakes  the  glade'. 

Where',  unche(tkd', tl;e sun-beam^ fall\ 
-  Sure  to  find  a  plrasing  shade' 
By  the  ivy'd  abbey  waU\ 

13  Echo';  in  her  airy  round'. 

O'er  the  river\  ro(rk\  and  hill'. 
Cannot  catch  a  single  sound', 
Save  the  clack  of  yonder  inill\ 

14  Cattle  court  the  zephyrs  bland', 

Where  the  streamlA  wanders  coo'/ ; 
Or  with  languid  silence  stand' 
Midway  in  the  marshy  pool\ 

15  But  from  mountain",  del!\  or  stream'. 

Not  a  fiutt'ring  zephyr  springs" ; 
Fearful  lest  the  noontide  beam'. 
Scorch  its  soft',  its  silken  wings". 

16  Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir" ; 

Nature's  lull'd" — serene' — ind  stiU": 
Quiet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur'. 
Sleeping  on  tlie  heath-clad  hill\ 

(23f  ) 
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17  Lanjjuid  is  the  landscape  roiind', 

Till  the  fresh  descending  showV, 
Grateful  to  the  thirsty  ground', 
Raises  ev'ry  fainting  flow'r\ 

18  Now  the  hil^ — the  hedge' — are  green\ 

Now  the  warblers'  throat's  in  tune'' ; 
Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene', 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  Noon^  I 

EVENING. 

19  O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strays 

Free^;  (the  furroAv'd  task  is  done^;) 
Now  tho  village  windows  blaze', 
Burnish'd  by  the  setting  sun\ 

20  Now  he  sets  behind  the  hill'. 

Sinking  from  a  golden  sky' : 
Can  the  pencils  mimic  skill', 

Copy  the  refulgent  dye'  ? 
£1  Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go', 

(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound',) 
Giant-like  then-  shadows  grow', 

Lengthen'dft'er  the  level  ground\ 

22  Where  the  rising  forest  spreads 
Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome' ! 
To  their  high-built  airy  beds', 
Sec  the  rooks  returning  home^ ! 
£3  As  the  lark',  with  vary'dtune', 
Carols  to  the  ev'ning  loud' ; 
Mark  the  mild  resplendent  moon'. 
Breaking  through  u  parted  cloud\ 

21  Now  the  hermit  owlet  peeps'. 

From  the  bani'  or  twisted  brake^ ; 
And  the  blue  mist  slowly  creeps', 
Curling  on  the  silver  lake\ 
2J»  As  the  trout  in  speckled  pride', 

Playful  from  its  bosom  springs' ; 
To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide'. 
Verges  in  successive  rings\ 
,   fflC  Tripping  through  the  silken  grass'. 
O'er  the  path-divided  dale', 
Mark  the  rose-complexion'd  lass', 
-  With  her  well-pcis'd  milking  pail^ ! 
27  Linnets  with  unnumber'd  notes'. 
And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  two',- 
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Tuning  sweet  their  mellow  throats', 

Bid  the  setting  sun  adieu". — nuNNiireUAM. 


s 


SECTION  XX. 

77te  order  of  natifre. 
EE,  thro'  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  eartli, 


Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go ! 
Around,  how  wide  I  how  deep  extend  below ; 
Vast  chain  of  being!  which  from  God  began, 
Nature  crthereal,  hiunan ;  angel,  man  5 
Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 
No  glass  can  reach  ;  from  infinite  to  thee. 
From  thee  to  nothing.— On  superior  pon-'rs 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  migiit  on  ours ; 
Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 
Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  deatroyM' 
From  nature's  chain  whate\'er  link  you  strike, 
Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

S  And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 
Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 
The  least  confnsiofl  but  in  one,  not  all 
That  system  only,  but  the  whole  must  fall. 
Let  earth,  unbalanc'd  from  her  orbit  fly, 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  thro'  the  sky ; 
Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl'd,    ' 
Being  on  l)eing  wreck'd,and  world  on  world  ; 
Heav'n's  whole  foimdations  to  their  centitj  nod, 
And  nature  trembles  to  the  throne  of  Gcd. 
All  this  dread  oro5^r  break — for  whom  f  for  thee? 
Vile  worm !  Oh  madness  !  pride !  impiety  I 

S  What  if  the  foot  ordain'd  the  dust  ta  tread, 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  aspir'd  to  be  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 
To  serve  m.ere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ? 
Ju3t  as  absurd  for  any  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  gen'ral  frame : 
Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 
The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

4  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul : 
That,  chang'd  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'>  ethereal  frame ; 
Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees ; 
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lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  aa  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  bums : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  bounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 
5  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name: 
Our  proper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heav'n  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit — In  tliis,  or  any  other  sphere. 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear : 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canstnot  see ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
AH  partial  evil,  universal  good  ; 
And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  ernng  Reason's  spite, 
One  ti'uth  is  clear— whatever  is,  is  riqbt. — Popk« 

SECTION  XXI. 

Confidence  in  Divine  protection. 
OW  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord! 
.    How  sure  is  their  defence  !• 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide,^ 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 

2  In  foreign  realms,  and  lands  remote, 
Supported  by  tiiy  care. 

Through  buniinj;  dimes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 
And  breath'd  m  tainted  air. 

3  Thy  mercy  sweeten'd  ev'ry  soil. 
Made  ev'ry  region  please  ; 

The  hoary  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd. 
And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

4  Think,  O  my  soul,  devoutly  think. 
How,  ^vitn  affrighted  eyes, 

Thou  saw'st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  ail  its  horrors  rise ! 

5  Confusion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face. 
And  fear  in  ev'ry  heart, 

When  vvaves  on  waves,  and  gulfs  in  gulfs, 
O'ercame  tlie  pilot's  art. 
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6  Yet  then,  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord  ! 

Thy  mercy  set  me  free ; 
While  in  the  confidence  of  pray  V, 
My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

7  For  tho'  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save. 

8  The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retired, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ; 
The  sea  tiiat  roard  at  thy  command, 
At  thy  command  was  still. 

9  In  midst  of  .dangers,  fears,  and  deaths, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore  ; 
And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 
And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

10  IVIy  life,  if  thou  preserve  my  life. 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. — ^Addison. 

SECTION  XXII. 

Hymn  on  a  review  of  the  seasons. 

THESE,  as  they  change,  Almi?;hty  Father !  these, 
Are  but  the  varied  God.    The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.    Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks.  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  the  fields ;  the  soft'ning  air  is  balm ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles, 
Andev'ry  sense,  and  ev'ry  heart  is  joy. 
I  Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.    Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadftl  thunder  speaKs ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falling  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whisp'ring  gales. 

3  Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfin'd, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  winter,  awful  Thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roll'd, 
Majestic  darkness*!  On  the  whirlwind's  wing. 
Riding  sublime,  Thou  bidst  the  world  adore ; 
And  humblest  nature  with  Thy  northern  blast. 

4  Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  divine. 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear  I  a  simple  train^ 
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Yet  so  delightful  mix'd,  with  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  combin'd  ; 
Shade,  unperceiv'd,  so  soft'ning  into  shade, 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That  as  they  still  succeed,  they  ravish  still. 

5  But  wand'ring  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secret  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  overspreads  the  spnng ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ; 

'    And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

6  Nature,  attend  !  join  evVy  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky, 
In  adoration  join  !  and,  ardent  raise 


One  general  son^  . 

Ye,  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles, 

At  once  the  liead,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 

Crown  the  great  hymn ! 

For  me,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 

Wiiether  tlie  blossom  blows  ;  the  summer  ray 

jlussets  the  plain  ;  inspiring  autumn  gleams ; 

Or  winter  rises  in  the  olack^ning  east ; 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 

And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  lieart  to  beat ! 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  oarb'rous  dimes, 
Ilivers  unknown  to  song  ;  where  first  the  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles ;  'tis  nought  to  me ; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

When  e'en  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 
1  cheerful  will  coey ;  there,  with  new  pow'rs. 
Will  rising  wonders  sing :  1  cannot  go 
Where  UiMversal  love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  yon  orbs,  anil  all  their  suns  ; 
From  seeming'evil  still  educing  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
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Myself  in  HIM,  in  light  ineffable. ! 

Come  then,  exprei?sive  silence,  muse  Iiis  praise. 

THOMSOir. 

SECTION  XXIII. 
On  solitude. 
SOLITUDE,  romantic  maid ! 

Whether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 
Or  haunt  the  desert's  trackless  gloom, 
Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep,      ^ 
From  HeclH  vie^.v  the  thawing  deep,  ^ 

Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  waste  survey  ; 

You,  recluse,  again  I  woo, 

And  again  your  steps  pursue. 
Plum'd  conceit  himself  surveying, 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing, 
Purse-proud  elbowing  insolence. 
Bloated  emjviric,  pull 'd  pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks, 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion,  -with  a  fopling's  face, 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place,) 
Sparks  of  fire  dissension  blowinjj, 
Ductile,  court->)red  flattery  bowing, 
Restraint's  stiff  neck,  grimace's  leer, 
Squint-ey'd  censure's  artful  sneer, 
Ambition's  buskins,  steep'd  in  blood, 
Fly  thy  presence,  Solitude  I 
Sage  reflection,  bent  with  years, 
Conscious  virtue,  void  of  fears. 
Muffled  silence,  wood-nymph  shy, 
Meditation's  [)iercing  eye, 
Halcyon  peace  on  moss  reclin'd. 
Retrospect  that  scans  the  mind. 
Rapt  earth-gazing  re  very. 
Blushing  artless  modesty, 
Healtli  that  snuffs  the  morning  air, 
FuU-ey'd  truth  wifii  bosom  bare, 
Inspiration,  nature's  child, 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 
When  all  nature's  hush'd  asleep, 
Nor  love,  nor  guilt,  their  vigils  keep, 
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Soft  you  leave,  your  cavern'd  den, 

And  wander  o*er  the  works  of  men  ; 

But  when  Phosphor  brinss  the  dawn, 

By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn, 

Again  you  to  your  wild  retreat, 

And  the  early  huntsman  meet, 

Where,  as  you  pensive ^lass  along, 

You  catch  the  distant  sheplierd's  song, 

Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew, 

Or  the  rising  primrose  view, 

Devotion  lends  her  heav'n  plum'd  wings, 

You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 

Bat  when  the  mid-day  fervours  glow. 

To  upland  airy  shades  you  go, 

Where  never  sun-burnt  woodman  canac. 

Nor  sportsman  chas'd  the  timid  game : 

And  there,  beneath  an  oak  reclin'd, 

With  drowsy  waterfalls  behmd. 

You  sink  to  rest. 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night, 

From  the  neij^hb'ring  poplar's  height. 

Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain, 

And  teach  pleas'd  echo  to  complain. 

6  With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  ev'ry  sweet  j)erfurae ; 
Purer  e\  'ry  fountain  flows. 
Stronger  ev'ry  wilding  grows 
Let  those  toil  for  gold  who  please. 
Or  for  fame  renounce  their  (;ase. 
What  is  fame  ?  An  empty  bubble  ? 
Gold  ?  ^  shlnin;^,  constant  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed ! 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed? 
Man's  not  worth  a  moment's  pain ; 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain, 

7  Then  let  me,  sequester'd  fair. 
To  your  sybil  grot  repair ; 

On  yon  hanging  clift'  it  stands, 
Scoop'd  by  nature's  plastic  hands, 
Bosom'd  in  the  gloomy  shade 
Of  cypress  not  with  age  decay'd ; 
Where  the  owl  still  hooting  sits, 
W^here  tbe  bat  incessant  flits ; 
There  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing 
Whence  tlie  changing  seasons  spring ; 
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Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise,  i 

Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail, 
Wei^h  the  planets  in  a  scale ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thv  shrine ; 
The  bournless  macrocosm  s  thine. 
8  Since  in  each  scheme  of  life  I've  fail'd, 
And  disappointment  seems  entail'd ; 
Since  all  on  earth  I  viilu'd  most. 
My  guide,  my  stay,  my  friend  is  lost ; 
O  Solitude,  now  ^ive  me  rest. 
And  hush  the  tempest  in  my  breast. 

0  gently  deign  to  guide  my  feet 
To  your  hermit-trodden  seat; 
Where  T  may  live  at  last  my  own. 
Where  I  at  last  may  die  unknown. 

1  spoke ;  she  turn'd  her  ma";ic  ray ; 
And  thus  she  said,  or  se6mM  to  say ; 

9  Youth,  you're  mistaken,  if  you  think  to  find 
In  shades,  a  med'cine  for  a  troubled  mind : 
Wan  grief  will  haunt  you  wheresoe'er  you  go, 
Sigh  in  the  breeze,  and  in  the  streamlet  ilow. 
There  pale  inaction  pines  his  life  away  ; 

And  satiate  mourns  the  quick  return  of<3ay : 
There,  naked  frenzy  laughing  Avild  with  pain, 
Or  bares  the  blade,  or  plunges  in  the  mam  : 
There  superstition  broods  o'er  all  her  fears, 
And  yells  of  demons  in  the  zenhyr  hears. 
But  if  a  hermit  you're  resolv'd  to  d^vcll, 
And  bid  to  social  life  a  last  farewell ; 
'TIS  impious. 

10  God  never  made  an  independent  man  ; 
'Twould  jar  the  concord  of  his  general  plan. 
See  every  part  of  that  stupendous  whole- 

'  "  Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ;" 
To  one  great  end,  the  general  good,  conspire. 
From  matter,  brute,  to  man,  to  sera'-*!!,  lire. 
Should  man  through  nature  solitary  "roam. 
His  will  his  sovereign,  every  where  his  home, 
What  force  would  guard  him  from  the  lion's  jaw  ? 
What  swiftness  wing  him  from  the  panther's' paw  ? 
Or,  should  fate  lead  hir.i  to  some  safer  shore, 
Where  panthers  never  prowl,  nor  lions  roar, 
Where  hberal  nature  all  her  charms  bestows. 
Suns  shine,  birds  sing  Jlowyis  bloom,  and  water  flows ; 
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Fool,  dost  thou  think  lie'd  revel  on  the  store, 

Absolve  the  care  of  Heav'n,  nor  ask  for  more  ? 

Though  waters  flow'd,  flow'rs  bloom'd,  and  Phebus  shone , 

He'd  sigh,  he'd  murmur,  that  he  was  alone. 

For  know,  the  Maker  on  the  humim  breast, 

A  sense  of  kindred,  country,  man,  im})ress'd. 
1 1  Though  nature's  works  the  ruling  mind  declare, 

And  well  deserve  inquiry's  serious  care, 

TheGod,(whate'er  misanthropy  may  say,) 

Shines,  beams  in  man  witli  most  unclouded  ray. 

What  boots  it  thee  to  fly  from  pole  to  pole  ? 

Hang  o'er  the  aiin,  and  witii  the  planets  roll  ? 

What  bo«>ts  through  space's  furthest  bourns  to  roam? 

Jf  thou,  O  man,  a  stranger  art  at  home. 

Then  know  thyself,  the  Iniman  mind  survey  ; 

The  usv.the  pleasure,  will  the  toil  repay. 
t?  xVor  study  only,  practice  what  you  know  ; 

l^our  lifi.-,  your  knowledge,  to  mankind  you  owe. 

With  Plato's  olive  wreath  the  bays  entwine ; 

Those  who  in  study,  should  in  practice  shine. 

Say,  does  the  learned  lord  of  Hagley's  shade, 

Charm  man  so  mnch  by  mossy  fountains  laid, 

Aa  when  arous'd,  he  stems  corruption's  course, 

And  shakes  the  senate  with  a  Tully's  force  ? 

When  freedom  gasp'd  beneath  a  Cajsar's  feet, 

Then  public  virtue  might  to  shades  retreat: 

But  where  she  breathes,  the  least  may  tiseful  be, 

And  freedom,  Britain,  still  belongs  to  thee. 
J  3  Though  man's  ungrateful,  or  though  fortune  frown 

Is  the  reward  of  worth  a  son^,  or  crown  ? 

iS'or  vet  unrecompens'd  are  virtue's  pains  ; 

Good  Allen  lives,  and  bounteous  Bruiiswick  reigns. 

On  eadi  condition  disaj>pointments  wait. 

Enter  thehut^  and  force  the  guarded  gate. 

Nor  dare  repine,  though  early  (riendship  bleed, 

From  love,  tJie  Morld,  and  all  its  cares, he's  freed. 

But  know,  adversity's  the  child  of  God : 

Wiiom  Fleaven  aporoves  of  most,  must  feel  her  rod. 

When  smooth  old  Ocean,  and  each  storm's  asleep, 

Then  ignorance  may  plough  the  watery  dt-ep ; 

rJut  when  the  demons  of  the  tem]H'St  rave, 

Mkill  must  conduct  the  vessel  through  the  wave. 
4  Sidney,  what  good  man  envies  n  it  thy  &low  ** 

\X  ho  would  not  wish  Anytus* — for  a  foe  ? 

Intrepid  virtue  triumphs  over  fate  ; 

*  One  of  ib«  accusers  of  Socratet. 
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The  good  can  never  be  unfortunate. 
And  be  this  maxim  graven  in  thy  mind ; 
The  height  of  viilue  is,  to  serve  mankind. 
But  when  old  age  has  silver'd  o'er  thy  head, 
When  memory  fails,  and  all  thy  vigour's  fled, 
Then  inayst  thou  seek  the  stillness  of  retreat, 
Then  hear  aloof  the  human  tempest  beat ; 
Then  will  I  greet  thee  to  my  woodland  cave. 
Allay  the  pangs  of  age,  and  smooth  thy  grave. 

GRAINGER. 
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